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‘An extraordinary job’ says 


CHRISTOPHER MORLEY of 


_ ‘THE MAIDEN VOYAGE 


a novel by 


ARCHIE BINNS 
and FELIX RIESENBERG 


| “I am not courageous enough,” Mr. Morley continues, “to recommend this 
book indiscriminately, but I will only say that if it had been written bya 
Frenchman ot a Swede it would be pointed to as a glittering example of 
1 European candor. Perhaps no writer since Lucretius has grasped with such 
a. charming intuition the truth that Aphrodite was born of the sea.” 


\Il] ‘The schooner Starlight, seven days out of Boston, was struggling in the 
‘| vortex of a savage hurricane. On deck the sleepless master, John Fleming, 
‘fought grimly to save the ship he loved. Below, Elinor, his bride of a 
|i few days, took refuge in the arms of his only passenger. As the storm 
‘||  Subsided, fresh and more terrible disaster fell upon the little vessel. Both 
‘ff lover and husband were found dead, cut down by some mysterious hand 
| —or by one another? Elinor was left at the mercy of the elements and 
‘| of the Second Mate, whose lustful eye had gleamed at her from the moment 
if} she had danced up the gangplank. 


On this ingenious quadrangle of a beautiful woman and three men is 
founded a novel of high adventure at sea which rightfully belongs in the 
‘Achool of Conrad and McFee. 
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MANUEL AND MAMMON. 


BY D. CARUS-WILSON. 


THERE is a saying in Chile, 
“No hay tuerto bueno.” Cer- 
tainly a squint often gives an 
evil appearance, but, like the 
seoffers at Nazareth, the pro- 
verb would have us believe 
that no good can come from a 
‘tuerto.’ When he who squints 
is also unwashed, unshaved, 
ragged, bare-footed and usually 
drunk, the popular saying runs 
easily off the tongue, and is as 
easily believed. From such an 
affliction of the eyes Manuel 
gained his second name. If he 
had ever had another, nobody 
knew it, and he himself had 
_ forgotten it. Manuel el Tuerto 
was good enough to distinguish 
him from the other Manuels of 
Santa Maria del Campo, who 
looked upon the world with a 
Straight gaze. No one knew 
from whence he had come, and 
Manuel himself was curiously 
vague on the subject, but 
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for many years he had lived 
in a mud hut on the out- 
skirts of the Quinta Alvarez, 
now the Quinta Wyngram 
since the ‘ Patron Ingles’ had 
bought the estate. Manuel’s 
roof was partly thatch, partly 
corrugated iron, and in the 
one room under it lived his 
wife and children, two dogs 
and several chickens. With 
the exception of Manuelito, 
his eldest son, he disliked them 
all. They were dirty and noisy : 
not that he had any real objec- 
tion to dirt, but he loved peace, 
and hated to be disturbed in 
his usual occupation of sleeping 
off the wine of the ‘ posada’ 
under the big fig-tree. On 
fiestas and Sundays he liked 
to go into Santiago. It was 
pleasant to watch the people ; 
and on holidays, when crowds 
were gay and careless, there 


were odds and ends to be 
G 
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gleaned. He had quick hands, 
and could look both ways at 
once. 

One Sunday in early autumn, 
sitting as was his wont in the 
Cathedral Plaza, he had an un- 
usual experience. The noon-day 
heat had made him drowsy ; for 
although the snow-line of the 
great peaks was daily creeping 
lower, the sun still had power 
to scorch everything that was 
not carefully watered. 

With closed eyes he listened 
to the palm-trees rattling their 
leaves in the breeze, and to 
light footsteps approaching 
along the pavement. The palms 
continued their rattle, but the 
footsteps hesitated and stopped 
immediately before him. 

Manuel felt vaguely annoyed. 
He did not wish to open his 
eyes and dispel the sweet mists 
of sleep that had been gathering 
comfortably around him; at 
the same time the feeling that 
he was being scrutinised forced 
him unwillingly to look up and 
into a pair of the darkest eyes 
that ever shone in the olive 
face of a Spanish beauty. 

But although the eyes were 
so dark, the skin, far from 
being olive, was in this case 
of a Nordic whiteness, while 
from under the priceless lace of 
the black mantilla, a few curls 
escaping into the sunshine shone 
like spun gold. 

This beautiful Sefiorita gazed 
on Manuel with unconcealed 
distaste ; then from the folds 
of lace she stretched out a 
white hand, on which was a 
single diamond ring, the beauty 
of which made him blink and 
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stare, and not until she gave 
an impatient stamp with her 
foot did he see that she held 
towards him a letter. 

In a quick voice she spoke, 
lisping her ‘d’s’ and ’2z’s’ 
more in the manner of Spain 
than of Chile. 

“Take this to your patron, 
and if he doesn’t get it within 
four hours so much the worse 
for you.” 

As an afterthought she added 
the word ‘“‘Chancho!” and 
turning on her high heel was 
out of sight in two seconds. 

Manuel slowly collected his 
sleepy wits. 

Now that he was fully awake 
he remembered who the beauti- 
ful Sefiorita was. It was the 
Sefiorita del Rio who lived in 
the big white house with the 
orange-trees in the garden by 
the Santa Lucia. She must 
have been to the cathedral, 
or had she come specially to 
look for him in his favourite 
Sunday haunt? Well, he would 
take her note, but she need 
not have called him ‘pig.’ 
Her commands would force 
him to walk seven miles in 
the hottest part of the day. 
Well, she certainly need not 
have called him ‘ pig.’ 

He cursed her softly, and, 
putting the note in his hat, 
slouched out of the plaza. 

His route was at first the 
main road by the railway that 
ran down to the coast. His 
bare feet padded noiselessly 
in the thick dust. The tall 


‘straight poplars that stood on 


either side gave little shade, 
and a choking cloud rose and 
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hung long in the air behind 
every bullock-cart. 

Manuel was glad to turn off 
on a narrower and less fre- 
quented path; and when, a 
few miles farther on, a soft 
rushing sound on his left pro- 
claimed the presence of water, 
he passed between the poplar 
trunks that here grew only a 
few feet apart and, beyond a 
belt of bramble bushes and 
thorny scrub, reached the river. 

Water was not a liquid that 
often found its way down his 
leathery throat, but the dust 
of the road had so parched 
him that, with a sigh for the 
lack of a better beverage, he 
stretched himself on the ground 
and drank deeply from the 
stream ; after which, from force 
of habit, he rolled contentedly 
on to his back in the shade of 
@ huge bramble, and dreaming 
at first that he was under his 
fig-tree, fell beyond dreams into 
the deep sleep of a hot after- 
noon. 

The sun creeping round the 
blackberry bush awoke him 
two hours later to the con- 
sciousness that memory held 
something unpleasant. He 
yawned, sat up, and saw his 
battered hat lying like a blot 
on the green margin of the 
stream, and beneath it the 
white corner of an envelope. 
So that was it, he remembered 
now. How long had he slept ? 
Four hours the Sefiorita had 
given him. Most of that must 
have already passed. He 
blinked at the western sun 
and shambled out on to the 
road with an uneasy feeling. 
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But fortune favoured Manuel ; 
for a cloud of golden dust and 
the beating of hoofs drew to- 
wards him, and there was little 
Juanito cantering homewards 
from Santiago, where he had 
spent the day at the races. 
He sang as he rode, his small 
body poised with the perfect 
ease of one accustomed to the 
saddle from infancy. 

El Tuerto continued his jour- 
ney at speed, his bare feet 
dangling in space from his 
ragged trousers, his dirty hands 
clutching the edge of the sheep- 
skin under the saddle. In this 
way they arrived within half a 
mile of Santa Maria del Campo, 
where Juanito dropped his pas- 
senger and turned off upon 
the road that led to the 
‘hacienda ’ on which his father 
was ‘vacquero.’ Manuel ambled 
on to where once more 
road and railway ran parallel ; 
then he paused and looked at 
his letter, confronted by alter- 
natives. To go straight on 
past the station and through 
the village would bring him 
to his destination by way of 
the wine-shop. To cut through 
the eucalyptus wood on his 
left would bring him to Don 
Pablo’s Quinta without enter- 
ing the village at all; and al- 
though no shorter in distance 
would probably prove shorter 
in time, as there was money in 
Manuel’s pocket and a great 
thirst in Manuel’s throat. With 
a sigh and a curse on all 
Sefioritas, he turned into the 
wood. 

There is something strange 
and eerie about a eucalyptus 
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grove. The sudden dimming of 
the bright sunshine to a sub- 
dued green light, the leaf-strewn 
ground which in winter muffles 
the heaviest footfall, and on 
every side the ranks of grey 
trunks stretching up straight 
and slim to support a rustling 
canopy of leaves. No bird 
sings, no animal moves in the 
shade, no green thing grows— 
only the seed-pods crack in 
the heat and fill the air with 
their pungent odour. 

Manuel was glad when the 
path brought him out into the 
open again, where beyond the 
green of some pepper-trees and 
the glint of water he saw the 
red-tiled roof of his patron’s 
house. A few minutes more 
and, skirting the pond, his hot 
feet rejoiced in the cool touch 
of the verandah paving. 

He padded silently to the 
hall door. It wasopen. Within 
were low chairs and a marble 
floor barred with sunshine, that 
forced a way through the chinks 
of the shuttered windows oppo- 
site. Nothing stirred. He 
moved quietly to the next 
door, which also stood open 
to catch what air there was, 
and looked into the dining- 
room. It too was empty, but 
suddenly a dog barked and a 
squeak of chains round the 
angle of the house told him 
that someone was rising from 
the swing-bed that hung there. 
He stood expectantly watching 
the corner round which came 
a man and dog. Paul Wyn- 
gram stood against the back- 
ground of his sun-splashed gar- 
den. He wore an open-necked 


shirt and the ‘little trousers’ 
that had done their part to 
convince the natives, unused 
to the sight of ‘shorts,’ that 
he, like the rest of his race, 
was mad, albeit with a madness 
with which one, if wise, at- 
tempted no liberties. With 
@ brown hand he smoothed 
his dark hair, rumpled from 
its recent contact with a pillow. 
Then, as he saw his visitor, he 
laughed, and said in Spanish 
so fluent that it might have 
been his native tongue, “ Well, 
Manuel, this is hardly the 
fashionable hour for paying 
calls, but perhaps you are 
merely walking in your sleep.” 
El Tuerto had long ago given 
up any attempt to trace sense 
in most of his patron’s remarks, 
so merely replied, “‘ Si, Sefior,” 
and removed his hat, partly 
in humble salutation and partly 
in order to draw from its fear- 
some depths the envelope en- 
trusted to him, now no longer 
in its first fair whiteness. 

Don Pablo took it gingerly, 
and when he saw the writing, 
said in English, ‘‘ Can any good 
thing come out of Manuel’ 
hat?” Hearing his name, the 
messenger smiled and said 
again, “‘ Si, Sefior,’’ whereupon 
his patron laughed and, lean- 
ing against the wall of the 
house, fell to reading his letter. 
Manuel and the dog stood by 
watching him, and in the eye 
of each shone the same canine 
devotion. 

The unconscious object of 
their affectionate regard was at 
first sight often described %# 
ugly. Certainly his features 
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were too rugged and irregular 
to make for good looks as 
commonly accepted, but it was 
only at the first glance that the 
thought of ugliness entered the 
mind, to leave it at once and 
for ever. 

It is hard to say wherein 
lies attraction. If actual physi- 
cal beauty is lacking, there is 
sometimes a charm of expres- 
sion that more than takes its 
place. Paul Wyngram had 
neither, for except when he 
smiled—which, fortunately, was 
fairly often—his mouth and 
eyes had a hard, slightly cruel 
look, and even in his laugh 
there lurked as often as not a 
hint of the ironic. Yet to 
know him was, for most, to 
come under some intangible 
spell of attraction. Perhaps 
it was merely the law of 


gravitation—the lesser being 
drawn irresistibly to the greater 
—for there was something about 
the man that set him apart 
from more ordinary mortals. 
No one merely liked Paul Wyn- 


gram. They either loved, 
hated, or feared him. What- 
ever feelings he inspired there 
was nothing half-hearted about 
them. Perhaps the secret of 
his own strength lay in his 
cynical indifference to life in 
general and his ruthless con- 
tempt for weakness of char- 
acter. Certainly he was a law 
unto himself, and as unmoved 
by praise as he was by blame. 
Public opinion meant as little 
to him as the thin howl of 
baffled mosquitoes outside an 
impervious net. Public opinion, 
however, for the most part 
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regarded him with favour; for 
he had great possessions. Mis- 
guided people had tried to 
cultivate him, especially those 
with pretty daughters, until, 
while waiting on his doorstep, 
they had heard his unmistak- 
able voice shouting to his ‘mozo,’ 
“Por Dios! tell them I’m 
dead!” At the age of forty 
he had suddenly bought the 
Quinta and village of Santa 
Maria, and retired from the 
gay life of Santiago to live and 
Tule as absolute monarch in 
the quiet hill-girdled valley. 
In seven years he had greatly 
improved the condition of the 
estate, and although there were 
many in the village who feared 
him, there was not one who 
would not admit eagerly or 
reluctantly that life was easier 
and more interesting since the 
new patron had come to live 
among them. 

He had introduced, among 
other things, the game known 
locally as ‘futbol.’ Certainly 
it was a little difficult to recog- 
nise as the game familiar to 
English playing - fields, as at 
Santa Maria it was played with 
bare feet, the number of players 
on each side varying according 
to a roughly fair division of 
size and age. During the first 
year of its introduction ‘ futbol ’ 
had invariably ended in a free 
fight, only quelled by the um- 
pire in his authority as patron, 
but by now there was a spirit 
and appreciation of fair play, 
and ‘futbol’ held a high place 
in popular feeling. 

Of the youths who indulged 
in this wholesome pastime, the 
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swiftest and most skilful was 
Manuelito. 

By some biological freak, El 
Tuerto and his scarecrow of a 
wife had produced in their 
first-born a creature of astonish- 
ing beauty. Who knows what 
dim inheritance of Northern 
’ Spain had suddenly come to 
life in the boy’s perfect features, 
pale olive skin, dark auburn 
hair, and, strangest of all, the 
deep blue eyes, in which the 
furtive and cowed expression 
of his progenitors had no place. 
Even Manuel’s dull perception 
was conscious of an awed won- 
der when he regarded Manuelito. 
In the dark and lonely places 
of his arid soul, where inexpres- 
sible thoughts groped vaguely, 
the sight of his son or of his 
patron stirred an emotion half 
pleasure, half pain, and wholly 
incomprehensible. 

When Paul Wyngram looked 
up from his reading, the dog 
wagged his tail and Manuel 
squinted horribly. He took a 
coin and held it towards El 
Tuerto, then replaced it in his 
pocket. ‘“‘ No,” he said, “if I 
give you that you will only 
get extremely drunk.” Then, 
after a moment’s thought: 
“Well, I suppose after all, 
that is about the only pleasure 
there is in life for the likes of 
you, so take it and be off with 
you to the posada if you must.” 

The bright silver was eagerly 
engulfed in the hairy hand of 
El Tuerto, who muttered low 
thanks and shambled down the 
verandah. 

.“ Farewell, Hermes,” mur- 
mured Wyngram after the re- 
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treating form, ‘and may the 
local nectar not prove your 
undoing.” 

He laughed at his own words 
after the manner of men who 
live much alone and, followed 
by the dog, went into the 
house. 

Strangers entering it for the 
first time were always amazed 
and delighted—that is, if they 
possessed any artistic apprecia- 
tion; amazed to discover a 
side of their rather grim and 
hard - headed host they had 
probably not suspected, and 
delighted by all that met their 
wondering and surprised gaze. 

Everywhere was beauty— 
beauty of colour, beauty of 
form and, above all, exquisite 
beauty of arrangement. Unlike 
the home of many a connoisseur 
of things beautiful, this was no 
museum of treasures crammed 
together, lovely and interesting 
in themselves; but in conjunc- 
tion ill at ease and restless im 
effect. There were treasures 
certainly — delicate water -col- 
ours bearing a name to make 
art - dealers’ mouths water, 4 
few pieces of china, perfect and 
priceless, their charm enhanced 
by holding glowing flowers and 
fruit from the garden, some 
old Spanish furniture of the 
less ornate periods, exquisite 
rugs—and much that was 
frankly modern. All played 
their different notes in a whole 
that was perfect harmony. 

In the marble-paved hall 
was @ small fountain, the work 
of a great sculptor who had 
died unknown. His, too, was 
the green water-nymph in the 
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dining-room, half startled and 
delighted by the dragon-fly 
alighting on her shoulder. In 
the roof above the fountain 
was a tiny window of green 
glass, skilfully concealed, so 
that for the greater part of 
the day a shaft of coloured 
light fell upon the dripping 
water. 

Coming in from the heat and 
glare, the effect was one of 
cool mysterious restfulness, in- 
creased by low chairs with 
flat arms waiting to support 
glasses. 

Wyngram mixed himself a 
drink, and sitting by the foun- 
tain re-read the crumpled letter 
that Manuel had borne in his 
hat through the mid-day heat ; 
then moving to the window 
he swung open one of the 
shutters, and putting the paper 
The 


on the sill, set fire to it. 
flame was almost invisible in 
the strong rays of the western 
sun, but the letter curled and 
blackened, finally sending up 


@ spiral of grey smoke. He 
powdered the charred remains 
with the base of his glass and 
blew the ash into the garden. 
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Then he refastened the shutter 
and broke the silence of the 
darkened house with a shout of 
* Carlos !”’ 

Light footsteps were heard 
running, and in a moment a 
sleek-haired Chilean boy ap- 
peared, fastening the brass but- 
tons of his white drill coat. 
His master turned a searching 
glance on those same buttons, 
but they shone with spotless 
brilliance, and their wearer with 
an air of conscious virtue. “ To- 
morrow I want my coffee at 
8 o’clock, and tell Pedro to 
put my big saddle on. Pepita, 
and the little English one on 
Mosca, and have them ready 
at nine.” Carlos was poised 
on his toes for swift pursuit of 
his duties, when ‘“‘ Stop a min- 
ute,” added the patron; “ ask 
Pedro for the saddle-bags and 
tell Delphina to pack up a 
good ‘ almuerzo’ with a bottle 
of the red wine and two horn 
drinking-cups—that’s all.” 

Carlos vanished as lightly as 
he had come, leaving the hall 
to the thin tinkle of the foun- 
tain, and his master to various 
thoughts concerning the future. 


i. 


It was not until late the 
following afternoon that Manuel 
el Tuerto awoke from a great 
sleep. He was not particularly 
surprised to find himself 
stretched on the pile of old 
sacking under his own fig- 
tree, although he had no re- 
collection of how he came there. 
Frequently he had no recollec- 


tion of how he came there, but 
as often as not, when the last 
thing he remembered was the 
interior of the posada, the first 
thing he saw was the dark 
glossy foliage of the fig-tree, 
the serrated leaves gilded at 
their edges by the slanting rays 
of @ late sun. 

What actually aroused Manuel 
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on this occasion was a series of 
light but firm kicks from the 
canvas-shod foot of his son. 

Manuelito stood on one leg, 
holding a gnarled branch and 
using his other leg for the pur- 
pose. On seeing his efforts were 
at last successful, he swallowed 
the fig he was chewing and said, 
ee Come.”’ 

“I cannot,” 
parent. 

For answer his son fell with 
renewed vigour to his kicking, 
and pulling another fig said 
through the purple juiciness of 
it, ‘‘ Come.” 

This time E] Tuerto staggered 
to his feet, and putting his hand 
to his head said plaintively, “I 
cannot walk.” 

Manuelito stood aside and 
disclosed the shaggy form of a 
small grey donkey towards 
which he jerked his curly head, 
his mouth by now being too 
full for speech. 

His father laboriously hoisted 
himself astride the little beast, 
which already carried a coil of 
thin rope and an axe tied to 
the bit of old felt that served 
as saddle. Manuel’s feet almost 
touched the ground—in fact, 
the taller stalks of the thin 
brown grass tickled his soles, 
as with the halter tucked under 
his arm Manuelito led the 
donkey and its burden towards 
the hills, still munching figs as 
he went. 

Manuelito was hungry. He 
had worked all the morning at 
the school in Santiago to which 
‘el Patron ’ sent him, catching 
the early train, which he had 
missed that morning at the 


replied his 
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station, by the simple expedient 
of taking a short-cut acrogs 
country and standing on the 
line before it until it was 
brought to an unwilling halt 
by the furious engine-driver. 
He had money allowed him for 
@ mid-day meal in town, but 
had been saving it to buy a 
long-coveted axe, counting on 
the good bits he usually got 
from Delphina when he went 
to the Quinta for the daily 
work that earned him and his 
family the right to live in 
their hovel. To-day, unfor- 
tunately, he learnt that the 
patron had gone riding and 
taken ‘ almuerzo’ with him, so 
Manuelito had fared poorly on 
@ piece of stale bread and a 
few cold beans that Delphina, 
seeing that he was really hungry, 
had given him. His chief con- 
solation as he pumped the water 
and weeded the garden, was 
the thought of his bright new 
axe and the determination to 
use it that evening in getting 
firewood. On the way home 
he borrowed the ass from the 
bodega with the promise of 
some of his wood as payment, 
and hearing that it had borne 
the limp body of his father 
homewards the night before, 
he decided that hill air and a 
little exercise would do his 
parent no harm. 

Thus it. came about that the 
donkey and the two Manuels 
took the winding path towards 
hills that, but for the fact that 
they crouched at the foot of 
the greater Andes, would them- 
selves have ranked as no mean 
mountains. 
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For an hour Manuelito worked 
hard, delighting in the sharp- 
ness of his weapon. When the 
result of his labours was made 
up into a neat load, he threw 
down his axe by his father, and, 
stripping off his shirt and the 
home-made ‘shorts’ which he 
wore in proud imitation of Don 
Pablo, he stepped down to a 
small pool. His naked body 
soon glistened with water and 
the soap he had taken from 
his pocket, as with great vigour 
he scrubbed himself with a 
bunch of dead grass. 

Old Manuel looked on in 
gloomy silence. He knew that 
it was hopeless to protest 
against this mad custom that 
Manuelito had learnt at the 
hospital in town. He shud- 
dered as he remembered that 
dreadful day six years ago, 
when ‘el Patron,’ hearing that 
@ child of El Tuerto was ill, had 
looked into the hut and seen the 
small figure crouched in agony 
in a dark corner. To Manuel’s 
terror his master had then and 
there driven the boy into San- 
tiago and left him at that 
place where it was well known 
many had died, which was 
hardly to be wondered at, as 
he had heard that the first 
thing they did to all who 
entered, however ill they might 
be, was to wash them. By 
some miracle Manuelito had 
returned seemingly none the 
worse except for a red line 
that had since turned white, 
just above his groin, and this 
habit of washing himself in 
cold water almost daily, of 
which no one could break him. 
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He had spoken to ‘el Patron’ 
about it, but he had only 
laughed, and Manuel more than 
suspected that it was at the 
Quinta Manuelito got his sup- 
ply of soap and encourage- 
ment. El Tuerto realised that 
it was this adventure of the 
hospital that had saved him 
from disaster, for with the 
advent of a new and strong 
patron to Santa Maria he had 
speedily been under notice to 
quit as a lazy drunken good- 
for-nothing. It was the moan- 
ing Manuelito, with his strange 
beauty, who had won protec- 
tion for his ill-tolerated family 
—and education for himself. 
He was relieved when, his 
ablutions finished and dried by 
the sun, Manuelito began to 
dress. In the act of tying the 
coloured handkerchief that held 
his lower garments in place, 
the boy suddenly raised his 
head and listened. Less acute 
of ear, it was a minute before 
Manuel also heard horses pass- 
ing above them just beyond 
the grove, then clearly through 
the trees came the sound of 
voices. .Manuelito’s lips formed 
the words, “ El Patron.” The 
eyes of both rested expectantly 
on the spot beyond the trees 
where the track down to Santa 
Maria came into view. But 
the sounds became fainter, and 
still the riders were invisible. 
The two Manuels, impelled by 
curiosity, climbed the lip of 
the hollow just in time to 
see Don Pablo, and what at 
that distance might have been 
taken for a slim young boy, 
disappearing round the curve 
G2 
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of the hill, well above the 
homeward track. ‘‘Sefiorita 
del Rio,” breathed Manuelito, 
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and his father, hearing him, re- 
membered the previous day, and 
scowled at the remembrance, 


Il. 


**Since you refuse to come 
back and dine with me, we 
can cut out Santa Maria alto- 
gether and keep up at this 
level until we drop into the 
next quebrada, ford the river, 
and catch you a train at Salinas. 
Will that suit your Serene 
Highness ? ” 

His companion nodded, and 
Paul Wyngram continued: “All 
the same, Carmelita, to harp 
on a subject that I know 
annoys you, I really can’t see 
why we should have to behave 
in this hole-and-corner manner. 
I may overestimate myself per- 
haps, but I don’t see any 
adequate reason why your 
father should object to me so 
strongly as a son-in-law.” 

“I have told you,” she said 
shortly, ‘‘that father objects 
to inter-racial marriages.” 

At that he laughed and re- 
torted, ‘Once bitten, I sup- 
pose ! > 

Snow and fire had mingled 
in the making of Carmelita 
when her handsome father had 
brought a Scandinavian bride 
to Chile. But like the pale 
snows of her distant country, 
she had faded away under the 
hot southern skies and left her 
Spanish husband an inconsol- 
able widower, quite unfitted to 
cope with the strange little 
product of their brief but happy 
marriage. 


“Well,” he continued, “if 
your father is going to be angry 
about it, he might as well start 
right away and get it over 
early.” 

Carmelita gave a sigh of 
exasperation and replied petu- 
lantly: ‘“‘My dear Paul, I’ve 
told you how things stand, and 
how impossible it would be to 
tell father just now.’ Then, 
with a change of tone, “ You 
don’t seem to realise what it 
means to me to have to tell 
you all I have about things at 
home. It hurts me terribly, 
and you don’t seem to see what 
a dreadful position I am in, 
Paul.” In the dark eyes she 
raised to his he thought he 
saw the glint of sudden tears, 
and instantly felt an unspeak- 
able brute. 

“Lita, darling, my brave 
child, you know how wonderful 
I think you are to face things 
as you do, but don’t you see, 
dear, that it is to rescue you 
from it all that I want to 
marry you as soon as possible 
—at least,” he added, with a 
look that made her turn away 
her head, “‘ that is one reason ; 
the other reason ” but with 
@ laugh she cut him short. 

“Pablo mio, you must be 
good and do as I tell you, and 
not say things to make me 
blush, and above all, you must 
never, never, let my father 
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know what I have told you. 
Things will change soon per- 
haps, his luck will turn, and 
then he will give me money 
and I will pay you back and 
persuade him to stop; and 
then, when he is no longer 
worried, I will tell him about 
you; or if on the other hand, 
things go from bad to worse, 
we shall be utterly ruined, and 
he will be only too thankful 
when all his friends shun him, 
that you, with your safe posi- 
tion, want to marry his poor 
little daughter.” 

“ Carmelita, it is almost in- 
credible that a man of your 
father’s standing could risk his 
own and his daughter’s social 
disgrace in order to indulge a 
vicious craving for excitement. 
If you had not shown me that 
turret room, I could never have 
believed it. I have thought 
myself a good judge of men, 
but I own that with your 
father I was entirely out. 
However, I will do as you 
wish about it, although my 
dear, it goes against the grain 
to remain inactive; but I 
trust you to let me know at 
once should occasion arise when 
action is necessary.” 

To this she assented, and as 
the path dwindled hereabouts 
to a mere goat’s track on the 
steep hillside, they rode on in 
silence and single file. 

Soon they began to descend 
by a zigzag route, so steep 
and rough that with a mount 
less dependable than a Chilean 
pony it would have been peril- 
ous. Loose stones dislodged 
from the shallow soil jumped 
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and rattled down into the 
nairow quebrada below, or 
lodged half-way in the spiny 
cactus clumps. Carmelita, less 
accustomed to the saddle than 
her companion, was not a little 
thankful when they reached the 
bottom. Here, where a de- 
pleted stream ran down the 
gorge, it was better going, and 
after the barren mountains it 
was pleasant to see the huge 
maiden - hair ferns springing 
from every crack among the 
boulders, and at a lower level, 
the green patches of lush wild 
mint that, crushed beneath the 
ponies’ feet, filled the evening 
air with refreshing fragrance. 
Farther down still, a few stunted 
palms found shelter, and be- 
yond them the stream fell into 
the hands of man and a series 
of irrigation channels, that 
spread life-giving moisture 
among the alfalfa fields. 

Again it was possible to ride 
abreast, but the silence that 
had fallen of necessity among 
the steep places of the moun- 
tains brooded over them in the 
sudden chill of the shadowed 
valley; and it was not until 
they rode out into the last 
rays of the sinking sun that 
Paul Wyngram spoke again, 
the thought of parting lying 
heavily on him as he saw the 
wide river-bed ahead. ‘“‘ We 
have had a lovely day, dear. 
What a blessing you thought 
of looking for that cross-eyed 
scarecrow in the plaza yester- 
day, but I hope next time your 
father goes he will give you 
longer notice.” 

He reined in Pepita under 
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the dark foliage of a nis- 
pero. 

“They aren’t ripe yet,” said 
Carmelita, her eyes raised to 
the yellow fruit above his head. 

“Tt wasn’t the nisperos I 
wanted,” he laughed, “but from 
here on to Salinas we shall be 
more or less on the highway.” 

She drew in beside him and 
leant a little from her saddle, 
but, although to have his arms 
around her was bliss, he felt 
that it was the snow maiden 
of the north that he kissed. 

The next mile fell behind 
them in dust raised by the 
eantering hoofs of Mosca and 
Pepita, until, scattering loose 
shingle, they came down to the 
river-bed and sat with rein 
loosened on the glossy necks 
bent towards the water. . Here 
of a sudden they were caught 
in the golden glory of sun- 
set. In a silence broken only 
by the thirsty drinking of 
the horses, Paul and Carme- 
lita watched, with different 
thoughts, every shade of purple 
and blue rising to the rose- 
flushed snows. The purple 
crept upwards out of many 
valleys, and deepened as it 
rose towards the crimson fires 
blazing for a few moments 
from the great peaks, to pale 
and change suddenly to a wan 
grey until only Aconcagua re- 
mained, the last torch to fade 
and die into the swift southern 
night. Twenty minutes later 
as they rode up to the station 
it was already dark. A train, 
not yet in sight, rumbled in 
the valley. 

Carmelita slipped to the 
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ground. “Don’t wait, please. 
I'd rather you didn’t, and, 
Paul, you won’t forget ? ” 

“No, I won’t forget. You 
shall have it on Friday. That 
is, if you don’t forget to come, 
Early please, Lita.” 

“All right. Hasta la vista, 
Pablo mio.” 

“Hasta Viernes, carissima 
mia,” 

The lighted door of the station 
framed her form for a second, 
and as he turned away the 
train came shrieking round a 
bend, sending a stream of 
sparks into the quiet night like 
some old volcano of the sleeping 
Andes. 

After a late dinner Paul 
Wyngram sat in the warm 
dusk of the verandah that was 
heavy with sweet scents from 
the unseen garden. 

Presently from somewhere in 
the darkness came the weird 
music produced from a pipe 
made of a sweet-corn stalk. 
Wyngram leant forward and 
called ‘“‘Manuelito!” The 
sound ceased, and the next 
minute the boy appeared, like 
@ phantom out of the gloom. 

“Piper of Dreams, play to 
me,” commanded ‘el Patron.’ 

Squatting under the vine 
leaves Manuelito piped softly, 
and it was hard to believe that 
the old gods had altogether 
departed from the world. 
Dreamily and contentedly Paul 
listened, tracing with his eye 
the faint familiar outline of the 
hills against the sky, until the 
Southern Cross, rising between 
twin peaks, warned him that it 
was time for rest. 
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On a bright autumn morning 
when the air is crystal clear and 
crisp with the hint of ap- 
proaching frosts, when the sun 
is not too hot and the sky a 
cloudless blue, Santiago de Chile 
is a good place to be alive in. 
At least so thought Carmelita 
del Rio as she walked briskly 
down the busy street. 

Suddenly in front of her, just 
turning a corner, she saw a 
tall figure wearing the grey 
uniform and cloak of a cavalry 
officer. Quickening her steps, 
she turned after him into 
a@ quieter throughfare. He 
walked with a slight limp, which 
popular rumour held to be the 
result of a bullet in the hip. 
Thereupon opinion differed : 
those who admired his hand- 
some looks and bold carriage 
affirming that it was acquired 
in a secret duel over an affair 
of honour, and those who 
thought his bearing arrogant 
and his manners insolent swear- 
ing that it was less honourably 
received in flight from an un- 
expected and justifiably out- 
raged husband. 

At his elbow she spoke. 
6c Raoul ! 99 

“Lita! This is luck! I 
Tang you up at your home five 
minutes ago, and of course 
you were out.” 

“Did you want anything 


special, Raoul ? ” 

“Yes, I did. § Where’s 
Lucho ? ” 

“Lucho? How should I 


know about him? I haven’t 





seen him since Tuesday 
night.” 

““ No, neither has anyone else. 
He’s gone.” 

“Gone? Where? What 
for?” 

“If I knew where, I shouldn’t 


have asked you; as for why, 
that’s what I am _ worried 
about.” 

She laughed at that. ‘‘ Fancy 
worrying about a thing like 
Lucho — you're silly, Raoul. 
Worrying isn’t a habit of yours 
either.” 

“Well, I don’t like it. It 
isn’t his damned little skin 
I’m worrying about, it’s ours.” 

“Ours! In heaven’s name, 
Raoul, what can Lucho do to 
us q 99 

“He’s such a sacred little 
fool he might do anything, if 
someone doesn’t get hold of 
him, but if you don’t know 
where he is I must try else- 
where. We mustn’t be seen 
together anyway, so I think it 
would be wisest to part now. 
Hasta la vista.”’ 

She went on towards the 
station thinking of what he 
had said, but in no way could 
she think of the timid and 
weak-minded Lucho as being 
dangerous. Lucho! ridiculous 
creature! She shrugged the 
memory of him from her mind, 
and booked a ticket for Santa 
Maria del Campo. 

Outside the city the train 
climbed through vineyards full 
of busy harvesters. It was 
evident that during the last 
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four nights light frosts had 
touched the higher regions, for 
the leaves glowed with the rich 
autumn colours of the vine, 
and the long line of poplars 
that marked the road stood 
glinting in the sunshine like 
golden torches against the blue 
distance of the mountains. 

It was not a long journey, 
and Paul stood waiting on the 
wooden platform. 

“How good to see you 

** And you, Pablo.” 

They passed out through the 
gate in the white fence that 
was almost invisible under a 
burden of climbing geraniums 
and purple convolvulus. In 
the dusty road he looked rue- 
fully at her feet. 

“Tf I had known you were 
coming in those I would have 
brought the car.” 

““* Those,’ as you please to 
call the choicest creation of 
Monsieur Pinet,’’ she laughed, 
“are quite capable of being 
walked in, and if they get 
dusty Carlos can clean them.”’ 

“Well, then, since I must 
believe you, let us go this way 
and through the eucalyptus 
wood ; it is a little longer but 
much nicer, a3 we avoid the 
village smells, and if you sprain 
your ankle in those impossible 
heels I don’t mind, as I shall 
then have to carry you.” 

There was an air of hushed 
expectancy about the eucalyp- 
tus wood. The cool breeze of 
the open road, entangled among 
the close trunks and finding 
no way of escape, sank into a 


sultry stupor, drugged by the 
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heavy aromatic odour exhaled 
from all around. 

“* It just gives you the feeling 
that it is waiting for something 
to happen, doesn’t it?” said 
Carmelita. 

“Perhaps, like me, it hag 
been waiting for you to happen, 
and now that you have come 
it will awake to life.”’ 

As if in answer to his words 
a faint wind rustled suddenly 
through the grey trees, but the 
girl shivered like the long leaves. 

The stealthy frosts of the 
last two nights had turned the 
green curtain of the peppers 
to crimson. Lightly in the 
wind the weeping branches 
trailed over the surface of the 
pond, where rising goldfish 
seemed moving reflections of 
the leaves above them. 

Beyond the peppers and the 
pond lay the garden, where in 
@ corner under the vine-pergola 
the gleam of a white cloth and 
@ glimpse of the busy Carlos, 
bearing a tray towards it, made 
@ picture that appealed to 
more senses than one, for the 
freshness of the autumn day 
was an added stimulus to al- 
ready healthy appetites. 

Carlos knelt on the irregular 
flagstones, between which little 
flowers grew, and carefully 
dusted the creations of M. 
Pinet, while the sound of the 
cocktail-shaker in the able 
hands of Paul and thefaint tinkle 
of ice against glass made pleasing 
music in the sun-chequered 
shade of the leafy arbour. 

Carmelita threw off her hat 
and coat, and disclosed a frock 
as yellow as her bright hair. 
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“ Hullo,” laughed her com- 
panion, ‘ even you have turned 
colour since Monday, and put 
the golden poplars to shame.” 

‘ Almuerzo ’ was a gay meal. 

* Aren’t you glad summer is 
over at last, Pablo?” Car- 
melita stretched herself con- 
tentedly in the long chair. 

“Yes, I am. It is all dust 
and flies and smells outside 
one’s own garden. Have a 
humble fig, or would you prefer 
a bit of the ceiling ? ” 

“Tll sample the ceiling, 
please,” and she tilted back 
her head to watch, while Paul, 
with a knife from the table, 
stood on a wooden seat 


and cut a bunch of purple 
grapes. 

When Carlos had removed 
the cloth and left them with 
coffee and cigarettes, conver- 


sation took a more serious 
turn. 
“Have you got it, Paul ? ” 

He nodded. ‘You shall 
have it when we go to the 
house. I hope you have some- 
where safe to put it.” 

She waved her charming 
handbag at him. 

“Oh! Not in that, Lita. 
You might easily have it 
snatched or leave it some- 
where.” 

“Oh no.” 

“Well, as you please, but 
I should hide it in your cloth- 
ing. When does your father 
come back ? ” 

“ To-day ; 
home now.” 

“Will you tell him where 
you have been ? ” 

“Yes, I think so. He won’t 


he will be at 
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know I was with you all day 
on Monday, but I must be 
back in time for dinner.” 

** Will he be angry ? ” 

She shrugged in reply, and 
idly watched the coil of blue 
smoke from her cigarette. 

“Well, he doesn’t deserve 
any consideration from you, as 
he shows you none. How are 
things going ? ” 

“T don’t know.” 

“Well, it strikes me the 
brake will have to be put on 
pretty soon. I love to be able 
to help you, Lita darling, but 
isn’t it just putting off the evil 
day ?” 

“Tf the evil day is put off 
long enough it may not come ; 
but do let’s talk of nicer things, 
Paul.” 

* All right, and one of the 
nicer things is that I am going 
to motor you back to Santiago, 
so that you can stay here till 
the last possible moment, and 
I shall still have the drive to 
look forward to.” 

**Oh no, Paul, you mustn’t ; 
it isn’t worth going over that 
awful road when I can get a 
train.” 

“Tt would be worth going 
over anything with you, but 
it so happens that I am going 
into town in any case, as I am 
to partake of the evening meal 
with my heir.” 

* Your heir ? ” 

* Yes, the fat and unctuous 
George. If I die unmarried, he, 
as my sole relative, inherits my 
all. I haven’t told him, fearing 
the knowledge might cause him 
to develop a sense of duty to- 
wards me that would be most 
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trying, especially if it took the 
form of frequent visits.” 

* If you dislike him so much, 
why do you leave him your 
money ? ” 

“Merely because he is my 
sole living relative; but you 
can relieve me of the necessity, 
and save George from the 
danger of riches—for to a fool 
like that they would be danger- 
ous—by becoming related to 
me yourself. Meanwhile I feel 
that I must sometimes see my 
unconscious heir, and endeavour 
to shock and knock some of his 
smug self-complacency out of 
him.” 

“It doesn’t sound as if poor 
George were going to enjoy his 
dinner.” 

“Oh no, he won’t; neither 
shall I, but I shall enjoy the 
drive.” 

“Paul, you don’t talk to 
your nephew about your private 
affairs, do you—about things 
like—well—like us ? ” 

“TI shouldn’t dream of talk- 
ing to George about anything 
of such enormous interest as 
‘ things like us.’ ” 

They both laughed, and 
Manuelito, hearing them on 
his way to the pump, deliber- 
ately snapped the head from 
a tall gold-and-white lily. 

After tea and talk by the 
fountain in the hall, Paul went 
to his bedroom to change, and 
returned with an envelope. 
“There you are, sweetheart ; 
it’s just as well you're not 
travelling by train with half 
a thousand in your handbag. 
I’m going to get the car now.” 

Left alone, she counted the 
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notes with a sigh of relief and 
opened her bag, but on second 
thoughts she hunted in it until 
she found a safety-pin, and 
then with deft fingers and a 
clever fold concealed the money 
beneath the yellow frock. The 
arrival of the big car found her 
ready on the verandah, and a 
few minutes later they were 
bumping through the village 
with a cloud of dust and the 
barking of many dogs behind 
them. 

Against the yellow wall of 
the posada, his battered hat 
tilted over his crooked eyes, 
lounged Manuel. 

“Why do you keep that 
horrible creature at Santa 
Maria?” asked Carmelita, 
wrinkling her delicate nose in 
disgust as they passed. 

“Because by some miracle 
he is apparently the father of 
Manuelito, and for the sake of 
the son I tolerate the father. 
Also as a specimen of the dregs 
of humanity old Manuel is 
faintly interesting. It is hard 
to imagine anything lower in the 
scale of mankind—but how vast 
the scale that has you at one 
end and Manuel at the other.” 

“How beastly of you to 
speak of me in the same breath 
as that filthy pig! People like 
that aren’t human, they’re just 
animals and haven’t got souls.” 

“ Well, that’s a good thing, 
because if they haven’t souls 
there will be no chance of 
running across them in heaven, 
which would be too horrid, 
wouldn’t it, darling?” 

“* Now you're teasing, because 
I know you don’t believe in 
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heaven. But seriously, Paul, 
aren’t you afraid to die if you 
believe in nothing ? ”’ 

“ Sweet silly, is one afraid of 
nothing g 2? 

“ Do talk sense, Pablo.” 

“Such as ?” 

“Well, about your nephew. 
[’ve never met him, you know, 
and I think I should know 
your only relation.” 

“On your head be it then, 
for George will bore you more 
than you could possibly 
® :. g;°” 

“What a monster! 
hideous ? ” 

“ To look at he is rather good- 
looking in a soft, flabby way, 
and his character is the same. 
If you really want to meet him, 
why not come with me now to 
his hotel? There will be time 
for a cocktail before you have 
to go home.” 

* All right, I will. We don’t 
dine till half-past eight, and 
father won’t expect to see me 
before then.” 

“Bueno! We will therefore 
amuse ourselves with George 
and a cocktail, but it will need 
to be a strong one.” 

“Where does he live ? ” 

“ At the Bella Vista, the vista 
consisting chiefly of the wall 
that bounds the race-course, 
although, I believe, from the 
roof one could get a good 
view.” 

* And anyway he is near for 
the races.” 

“My dear, George never goes 
to the races; he can’t afford 
it, and it is against his nature 
to embark on anything that 
might prove too expensive, 


Is he 
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which is probably the chief 
reason he is unmarried; not 
that he is mean, merely cautious 
—too cautious to be safe, I 
sometimes think.” 

“* Are the very cautious dan- 
gerous, then ? ” 

“* Most certainly.” 

“I feel quite interested in 
George.” 

“That is only because you 
have not met him.” 

“What @ queer person you 
are, Pablo mio; you seem to 
have no use for most people, 
and yet you are always doing 
things for them. I heard that 
you paid George’s passage and 
got him a job out here when 
his mother died.” 

“Well, that is only what one 
would do as a relation.” 

“* My experience of relations 
is that that is just what 
they wouldn’t do.” 

The car seemed suddenly to 
move on air as it left the dust- 
filled pits and hollows of the 
country highway and began 
to glide smoothly over the 
concrete paving of Santiago’s 
most fashionable suburb. It 
was the hour for watering the 
gardens, and as they drove 
along, the air, no longer dust-’ 
laden, bore the scent of roses 
above the sweetness of a hun- 
dred other flowers and the 
smell of wet earth. Bougain- 
villea and the blue creeper 
that is Chile’s own, hung in 
masses over the walls they 
passed, while in the humbler 
gardens the common creeping 
geranium and purple convol- 
vulus had it all their own way. 
From a wide avenue, down 
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which trams, linked together 
in couples, hurtled at an alarm- 
ing pace, they entered a narrow 
street. The big car drew up 
to the pavement and came to 
a standstill where between a 
store and a chemist, two half- 
hoops of wrought-iron arched 
the entrance to an open pass- 
age, and held sandwiched be- 
tween them, ‘Hotel Bella 
Vista ”’ in fat golden letters. 

“Come along in and I'll 
introduce you to my nephew 
and leave you to charm him 
while I garage the car, as I 
know you won't allow me to 
drive you to your house.” 

“No, I would rather find 
my own way home—a tram 
from the corner will take 
me.” 

Together they walked up the 
stone-paved passage between 
the blank walls of the neigh- 
bouring buildings, from one 
of which hung trails of blue 
plumbago precariously rooted 
in tubs that long ago had 
been painted green. At the 
end were a few ascending 
steps, flanked by more tubs 
holding unwilling-looking palms, 
and then the entrance proper 
of the Hotel Bella Vista was 
reached. The door was open, 
and Paul led the way down the 
corridor over cocoanut matting 
that laid traps for the unwary 
foot in sundry holes, and not 
infrequently spelled disaster for 
less sober visitors. Beyond lay 
a little patio, entirely roofed 
by an enormous vine of great 
age, that clambered on a wooden 
trellis supported by rustic-look- 
ing posts. 
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Here a rough-chinned ‘ mozo’ 
was waylaid and despatched 
with a message, while they 
waited in the green light that 
filtered through the dense 
canopy of leaves above them. 

“This really isn’t too bad 
a place, and the food is quite 
good, if only the mozos wouldn’t 
leave thumb- prints on the 
plates,” said Paul. “‘ Aha, here 
cometh George.”’ 

A young man followed the 
returning mozo, and Carmelita’s 
eyes took in at a flash the sleek 
fair hair, good features and 
slightly ponderous walk of the 
new-comer. 

“George, I am going to 
deposit the fairest lady in the 
land with you while I garage 
the car—Seifiorita del Rio—and 
I think you'll find that a rather 
sweet Martini is usually hers 
at this hour of the day.” 

George held out a white and 
well-kept hand that felt soft 
and slightly moist about the 
palm, and Paul, with an in- 
ward chuckle, left them at a 
small marble -topped table, 
while he went out to the car, 
and the rough-chinned mozo 
hastened in search of two rather 
sweet Martinis. 

When Paul returned ten 
minutes later his nephew, with 
@ rapt expression, was making 
heavy replies to Carmelita’s 
light chatter. Her English is 
wonderful, he thought admir- 
ingly, as he caught and 
answered a smiling glance. 
They talked gaily over the 
cocktails, until presently Car- 
melita rose. ‘‘ Well, I must 
scurry home to my papa.” 
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“Oh, I say, but aren’t you 
going to stay to dinner?” 
expostulated the younger Wyn- 
gram, his mouth drooping with 
sudden disappointment. 

“No, no, I cannot, and 
besides ’—she looked at him 
with soft, laughing eyes—‘“‘I 
wasn’t invited.” 

“ But, please——”’ he began, 
but as she was really in a 
hurry she cut short further 
protest. 

Both men saw her to the 
street corner and safely into a 
tramcar, Paul taking a ticket 
for her. She felt pleased with 


her day. Englishmen were nice 
creatures if a bit simple, but 
perhaps it was that quality 
that made their companionship 
so comfortable and safe. Safety, 
she felt, could be overdone, 
although of course one wanted 


a solid background of it. 

Carmelita reached the big 
white house with a high-walled 
garden that backed on to the 
famous hill and public gardens 
of the Santa Lucia. She rang, 
and was admitted through two 
heavy doors by the man-servant 
Juan. As she crossed the hall 
@ door opened, and a tall man 
peered into the gathering 
shadows. 

“Ts that you, Carmelita ? ” 

“Yes, father.” 

All the mellow richness of 
Southern Spain was in his 
voice, and the language of his 
native country, unmarred by 
strident intonation, was music 
to the sensitive ear. Like his 
daughter, everywhere he went 
in public interested eyes fol- 
lowed him, with the difference 
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that he was entirely unaware of 
the fact. 

“Come here a moment, I 
wish to speak to you.” 

** Won’t it keep till dinner ? ” 
asked Carmelita, who hated 
having to change hurriedly. 

“No, it will not keep till 
dinner.” 

Deciding that train journeys 
were not good for her father’s 
temper, she followed him into 
the big airy study, but remained 
standing near the door to con- 
vey the impression that there 
were other and more important 
things to be done. He stood 
fingering the binding of a book, 
and seemed lost in contempla- 
tion of the skilfully worked 
leather. 

“Well? ” said his daughter, 
making no attempt to conceal 
the impatience in her voice. 

“Oh! I was dining at the 
Valparaiso Sports Club last 
night.” 

“é Yes q 99 

“Young Fernandez 
there.” 

So that was where Lucho had 
gone, and had evidently been 
babbling to her father; how- 
ever, he would not dare say 
much. 

“* Oh, and what did he say ? ” 
she asked with a casual air, 
feeling that she might as well 
know the worst at once. 

‘I didn’t speak to him.” 

** What was he doing there ? ” 

** Getting drunk.” 

“Drunk!” She laughed a 
little. 

‘* It seems to amuse you, Car- 
melita.” 

“Well, there is something 


was 
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funny about Lucho getting 
drunk. What did he do? ” 

“He shot himself,” and for 
the first time during the inter- 
view he looked straight into 
his daughter’s eyes. 

She felt suddenly and vio- 
lently sick. Her father’s head, 
silhouetted against a window, 
seemed to recede at a great 
pace until it was no more than 
a black dot, and then as rapidly 
to rush back and assume its 
normal size. She fought against 
@ desire to sink into the nearest 
chair. All she did, however, 
was to put her hand against 
the bookcase and, with the 
tip of one finger, rub an im- 
aginary spot. She must not 
lose her head. 

With an enormous effort she 
pulled herself together and said, 
“But how terrible!” in a 
voice that, to her relief, 
sounded no more than naturally 
shocked. Her father fell again 
to examining the binding of his 
books. 

“Yes, it is a very terrible 
thing for his parents.” 

There was silence, during 
which Carmelita noticed for the 
first time the peculiar tick of 
the clock on her father’s desk. 

“He was rather a friend of 
yours, wasn’t he, Carmelita?” 

‘Oh yes. I knew him quite 
well, poor boy.” She felt much 
better now and able to handle 
the situation. ‘‘ He came here 
sometimes with other friends,” 
she added. 

“So I gather.” There was 
that in her father’s voice which 
made her new-found assurance 
waver. “ Carmelita, the nature 
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of my work takes me frequently 
from home.” 

She nodded, feeling that 
silence was best until she knew 
what was in his mind. 

“During my absence, Fer- 
nandez has been in the habit 
of coming to my house night 
after night.” 

** Not alone, father ; I——” 

“Oh, I am not questioning 
your morals, Carmelita. I know 
he was always with others.” 
He drew a piece of paper from 
his pocket. ‘“‘I have a list of 
their names here which I will 
not read as, of course, you 
already know them.”’ 

How had he got that she 
wondered, and once more felt 
the vertigo of those that stand 
on the edge of an abyss. 

As if in grim answer to her 
thoughts he continued: ‘‘ When 
I got home this afternoon I 
found the superintendent of 
police waiting for me. He had 
been waiting two hours. He 
showed the utmost courtesy 
and consideration, but warned 
me that my house had been 
watched for some time, and 
in all probability would be 
raided—aftertiwenty-four hours. 
Owing to my position and 
possible ignorance, he had been 
instructed to give me twenty- 
four hours’ notice.” 

There was silence once more. 
She felt as if her feet had 
turned to lead of such weight 
that she would never be able 
to lift them from that spot. 

“Twenty - four hours, Car- 
melita,” her father repeated, 
and opened the door for her 
to go upstairs. 
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Once in her bedroom Car- 
melita threw herself into a 
chair, and pulling off her hat 
started unconsciously to fan 
herself. She felt utterly ex- 
hausted, and as breathless as 
if she had climbed the Andes 
instead of a flight of stairs. 
Her maid Margarita, fat and 
comely, with black hair well 
oiled and pulled into a sleek 
coil, stood silently watching 
her young mistress with con- 
eern, until looking up and 
noticing her for the first time, 
Oarmelita said abruptly, “ My 
black lace.” Obediently Mar- 
garita hurried to the ward- 
robe, but was stopped by an- 
other order before she had time 
to open it. “‘ Oh, never mind, 
Tll change myself—but, por 
Dios! go and ask Juan for 
a double brandy, and be quick 
about it.” 

Glad to escape and full of 
curiosity the maid went off. 

Alone, Carmelita stripped off 
her clothes and slipped into a 
red silk dressing-gown. There 
was no time for a bath. She 
must communicate with Raoul. 
On the way to her desk she 
carelessly trod on the clothing 
that she had simply cast on 
to the floor. Something crisp 
rustled under the red slippers. 
For a moment she wondered 
what it was, and then almost 
laughed to think that she had 
actually forgotten the money 
Paul had given her a few hours 
ago. As she locked it in her 
desk and hunted for notepaper, 
she thought ironically that great 
indeed must have been the 
shock that could so deprive 
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her of memory. She was seal- 
ing an envelope when the maid 
returned. 

“Listen Margarita, I want 
you to take this now, at once, 
to the house of Colonel Gomez. 
It is most important, and must 
get to him when he is alone. 
I believe his valet is a friend 
of yours. You must wait for 
an answer, but don’t let the 
Sefiora see you. Do you under- 
stand ? ” 

“ Perfectly, Sefiorita.” Her 
discreet smile conveyed a depth 
of understanding more perfect 
than her mistress liked, and 
Carmelita flushed slightly as 
she took her brandy from the 
tray. 

Margarita went on _ her 
errand with gusto. Like most 
Latins she dearly loved in- 
trigue, and they were a hand- 
some couple, Don Raoul and 
her Sefiorita. As if she would 
be so stupid as to let his Sefiora 
see her! She shrugged her 
scorn of the idea. She had 
served with other attractive 
ladies—none so beautiful, how- 
ever, as the Sefiorita Carmelita, 
who was fairer than the white- 
skinned English girls and far 
more clever. Margarita dis- 
liked the English; true, when 
they said a thing they usually 
meant it, which was convenient, 
but then they expected the 
same naked—and to Margar- 
ita’s mind, indecent — truth, 
which was often embarrassing 
and always tiresome to one so 
richly endowed with the talent 
for fluent lying. 


Dinner that evening was a 
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nightmare to Carmelita. Con- 
versation of a sort was kept 
up in front of Juan and the 
other ‘boy’ who waited on 
them. Once when the door 
was open she caught a glimpse 
of Margarita crossing the hall, 
and longed for the end of the 
dreadful meal. 

When they were left alone 
with a dessert that neither of 
them wanted, her father broke 
the constrained silence by say- 
ing quietly : 

“ Carmelita, never since my 
wife died have I entered her 
rooms: her bedroom, which is 
now yours, and the turret 


room she used as her boudoir.” 
She noticed how he spoke 
of ‘my wife’ instead of ‘ your 
mother,’ as if she had no part 
with the woman he had loved. 
“To-morrow night,” he con- 


tinued after a pause, “‘ you will 
give me the key of the turret 
room, which, I understand from 
the servants, you keep locked ; 
also the key of the door leading 
into the garden from the turret 
stairs.” 

She nodded resentfully. The 
turret staircase meant much to 
her. 

“That is all. Don’t let me 
keep you if you have finished.” 

Thankfully she rose and went 
straight to her bedroom, where, 
as she expected, Margarita 
waited for her. She took the 
note and dismissed the maid, 
who, having spent the last half- 
hour in steaming and resealing 
the letter with the skill of long 
practice, knew that her mis- 
tress would read, ‘‘ Half-past 
twelve under the mimosa,—R.” 
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How to fill in the time till then, 
thought Carmelita. Well, there 
was at least one thing to be 
done. 

At the corner of her room 
was a door into the. turret, 
There was no light on the 
winding stair, but with an 
electric torch she mounted until 
she came to a narrow landing. 
She unlocked a door, locking it 
again behind her, before feeling 
for the electric switch. Green- 
shaded lamps suddenly cast a 
brilliant light on green-covered 
tables, on wheel and board, 
on coloured counters and cards 
thrown down carelessly, as if 
the players had but just risen 
from their game. Often she 
had grumbled to herself at 
having to tidy up and dust 
the room, but this, she re- 
flected ruefully, would be the 
last time. Before to-morrow 
all evidence of the exciting 
nights that had stretched into 
grey dawn must vanish, and 
the room that had known the 
whirl and rattle of the wheel 
of chance, the tense voices of 
the baccarat players, and the 
chink and rustle of money, 
must lapse once more into the 
dreary but respectable silence 
of a dead woman’s boudoir. For 
the first time since the inter- 
view with her father she thought 
of Lucho. It had been a mis- 
take to have him there at all. 
Raoul had not been as wise as 
usual. Yet who could have 
guessed that the boy would 
behave in such a manner 
when he had rich relatives. 
She saw again his set face and 
blank eyes. He had not ap- 
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peared to see her, although 
he had pushed past her, to 
reach the door and leave 
that room for ever. She felt 
no pity for him, only anger 
and resentment mingled with 
a fear that was abating. Raoul 
would manage the abrupt end- 
ing of their secret casino as 
skilfully as he had run it. 
Raoul was wonderful. If not, 
perhaps, the most perfect of 


It was after midnight when 
Paul left the Bella Vista. The 
evening had been more enter- 
taining than he had antici- 
pated, as friends from Val- 
paraiso had joined them, and 
after dinner they had all gone 
to see a rather strange. render- 
ing of La Tosca. The harrowing 
tale in the hands of a very 
third-rate company had proved 
most diverting. 

The electric light in the 
garage refused to respond to 
the usual treatment, and it 
was as he fumbled in the dark 
for the switch of his own lights 
and self-starter that he felt 
something on the floor of the 
car. In the glow of the dash- 
board lamp it proved to be 
that same bag that Carmelita 
had flourished before him. 
“ Good heavens ! ” he muttered, 
and pressed it firmly between 
his hands. Certainly there was 
nothing that felt like notes 
within, which either meant that 
she had put them elsewhere or 
that they had been stolen. 
What was to be done? Before 
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husbands, certainly the most 
perfect of lovers. What could 
that old ogress of a wife expect, 
anyway? Poor boy; of course 
he had married her for her 
money. No one in their senses 
would have married her for 
anything else, and there was 
nothing amiss with Raoul’s 
senses. She smiled as she 
gathered up the cards. The 
thought amused her. 


accusing anyone of theft he 
must find out whether the 
money had been left in the 
bag. How could women be 
so careless. But surely the 
very fact that she had for- 
gotten it showed that she must 
have had the notes somewhere 
else. It was far too late to 
ring her up, and if she had 
telephoned on missing it, he 
must have been at the theatre. 
Such thoughts filled his head 
as, with a skill that had be- 
come automatic with practice, 
he piloted the car out into the 
street, and turned it in the 
direction of her home with a 
vague idea of ringing if he saw 
lights, and tipping the servant 
to take the bag straight to her 
without her father seeing. He 
might even send a note that 
way—still it was dangerous. 
He cursed the foolish position 
in which the enforced secrecy 
of their engagement put him. 
Ah! there was her house look- 
ing very white in the moon- 
light with the dark trees of 
the Santa Lucia rising behind 
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it. Not a light showed in any 
of the front windows. He 
stopped the car on the opposite 
side of the street where it 
widened into the Plaza Lucia, 
and sat wondering what to do 
next. If everyone had gone 
to bed, ringing the bell would 
attract the attention he wished 
to avoid. Across the empty 
plaza he could see the double 
flight of marble steps that led 
to the public gardens on the 
hill, and the sight suggested 
another plan. From the Santa 
Lucia he could see the back of 
the house and the servants’ 
quarters. He might possibly 
scale the high garden wall and 
leave the bag where it would 
be seen early in the morning. 
There was not even a policeman 
in the square. Nothing stirred 
but the tall palms around the 
waterless fountain. At the top 
of the steps, the path that 
wound to the summit of the 
abrupt little hill was engulfed 
in the shadows of the thick 
trees that covered the lower 
slopes. He turned off to the 
right and groped his way be- 
tween the trunks until he came 
to a more open spot. Below 
him now was the wall over 
which he could see the tops 
of the trees in the garden, but 
no light shone from the house. 
This is the limit, thought Paul, 
descending slowly until he was 
right under the wall, which 
he contemplated thoughtfully. 
Against the stars an orange- 
tree held fruit turned silver 
by the moon, and the air was 
heavy with the scent of flowers. 

He had just dismissed the 
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idea of climbing into the garden, 
and made up his mind to go to 
@ hotel in town for the rest of 
the night and telephone in the 
morning, when @ sound made 
him look along the wall to 
where, some fifty yards away, 
a huge tree spread its branches, 
As he watched, a portion of 
the trunk, some way up, seemed 
to detach itself, and in the 
starry space between two 
boughs a man stood silhouetted. 
Half hanging from the longer 
branch above, half walking on 
the lower one —for neither 
looked as if they could bear 
his weight alone—he worked 
his way out to where, dipping 
with their burden, they almost 
touched the wall. Then witha 
quick agile movement he swung 
his feet across to the parapet, 
hauling the rest of his body 
hand over hand, until he stood 
upright. A second later a 
rustle and thud told of his 
safe arrival in the garden. 

Essentially a man of action, 
this new turn of affairs was 
much more to Wyngram’s liking 
than wandering about with a 
lady’s handbag. That was now 
crammed into the pocket of 
the black dust-coat he wore 
over his dinner-jacket. At the 
same time he felt at his right 
hip. The automatic that he 
always carried when he had 
to drive home by night was 
there. 

The bridge of branches was 
no easy matter to negotiate. 
Probably a stronger man than 
the other, he was certainly 
both heavier and shorter. The 
bending of the lower bough 
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was ominous, as he had to 
advance farther before he could 


swing his feet on to the wall; 
put he was there at last and, 
with the help of a stunted fig- 
tree, down into the garden. 
He peered about him and saw 
his quarry, not going towards 
the house as he had expected, 
but along a path that led away 
from it. 

He appeared to have hurt 
himself in getting over the 
wall, for Paul noticed that he 
walked with a limp. Perhaps, 
after all, it was only a love- 
tryst with the buxom Mar- 
garita that he was tracking. 
Well, in that case he could 
apologise for the intrusion and 
hand over the bag to the prob- 
ably terrified girl. 

As complete silence on his 
part was needful, he slipped off 
his shoes and padded noise- 
lessly after the figure that had 
by now disappeared. Used as 
he was to walking bare-footed 
in his own garden during the 
hot weather, a pair of thin 
socks was more than ample 
a8 a protection against stones, 
and he ran swiftly to the corner 
round which his man had van- 
ished. The garden seemed to 
deteriorate here into a wild 
tangle of shrubs and _ trees, 
above which rose, silver-grey, 
the feathery foliage of a huge 
mimosa. No one was in sight, 
but from the shadow under 
the old tree he felt sure he 
caught the murmur of a man’s 
voice, 

At the thought of a possible 
scrap against odds his spirits 


rose. If they were making 
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plans for breaking into the 
house, he must hear and frus- 
trate them. Cautiously he left 
the path and crept between 
the bushes, crouching low and 
feeling carefully with his toes 
to avoid dead twigs. In this 
way he came quite close to 
the mimosa. The two who 
were talking, and he could hear 
now that it was a man and a 
woman, were on the far side 
of the big trunk and therefore 
still hidden from him, but he 
could tell by the quiver of 
emotion in the woman’s voice 
that it was nothing but a 
lovers’ meeting after all. An- 
noyed by the tame ending of 
the adventure, and embarrassed. 
by a sense of eavesdropping, he 
was backing away as silently 
as he had come, when round 
the tree came those whose 
voices he had heard. The 
woman, far too slim for Mar- 
garita, was wrapped from head 
to foot in a Spanish shawl. 
Her face was turned towards 
her companion, so that it was 
invisible to tim even if he had 
been curious enough to wish 
to see it; but his one wish 
now was to get away unseen, 
for he had recognised in the 
man no less a person than 
Raoul Gomez. Just like the 
brute to make other people’s 
gardens the scene of his im- 
moral trysts, he thought, but 
he had no desire to be caught 
crawling about the bushes in 
evening kit, with no shoes, and 
have the story bandied around 
the clubs by Gomez’ unpleasant 
friends. The situation had sud- 
denly become ridiculous. 
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At that moment the girl 
seemed almost to throw herself 
into her lover’s arms, and as 
he embraced her the shawl 
slipped from her head and 
shoulders. It did not need 
Gomez’ murmur of ‘‘ Carmelita 
mi’ querida.” No one else 
in Santiago had hair that would 
gleam in the moonlight like a 
halo of palest gold. 

The two under the mimosa 
never knew how near they 
were to death that night. It 
was only when he felt the cold 
marble of the steps into the 
plaza beneath his feet that 
Wyngram realised he had come 
away without his shoes. Well, 
there was no going back—he 
would sooner enter hell than 
revisit that garden. Once in 
his car he sped through the 
streets, which luckily were 
empty, at a pace that would 
have otherwise been dangerous. 
Soon he was in the country, 
where the darkness and the 
condition of the roads forced 
him to a slower speed. 

The moon had gone now, not 
behind the mountains but be- 
hind dark clouds hurrying up 
before a southern wind. Rain, 
thought Wyngram, and was 
immediately surprised at him- 
self for being able to notice 
such things. Sooner than he 
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expected, and unusually early 
in the year, the first storm of 
the wet season broke with a 
rush and welter of rain when 
he was still some miles from 
Santa Maria. The earth seemed 
to leap to meet the more solid 
water, the dust of eight months’ 
sunshine rising in spurts of 
mud that splashed the wind- 
screen and clogged the auto- 
matic wiper, so that he was 
forced to stop and, standing 
on the running-board, clear 
the glass with a piece of cotton- 
waste in order to see at all. 

Already, above the running 
of his engine, he could hear 
the roar of the river sweeping 
seawards in a tawny flood. 

Home at last, he left the car 
standing outside the garage, 
but before he had covered the 
fifty yards and gained the 
shelter of the verandah he was 
soaked to the skin and left 
the wet print of his stockinged 
feet and a trail of mud behind 
him. In the small library, 
from which his bedroom opened, 
he found Carlos, who overcome 
by his vigil, lay sound asleep 
in one of the big leather arm- 
chairs. Paul left him undis- 
turbed, and with a sigh of 
envy at the peacefulness of the 
boy’s slumber, he passed into 
his own room. 


VI. 


Early the next morning, in 
a brief interval before the rain 
came thundering down again, 
the cook of the Casa del Rio, 
going down the garden to pick 


what fruit remained undamaged 
by the storm, found to her sur- 
prise a pair of patent leather 
pumps. When she had emptied 
the water from them she took 
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them to the house, and by 
breakfast-time everyone was 
talking of the strange find 
and speculating as to how they 
had come to be left under the 
fig-tree. 

Carmelita saw them and was 
as much puzzled as the rest of 
the household, but she had 
other things to think of. She 
telephoned to the Bella Vista 
to ask George whether she had 
left her bag there. She had 
not. George regretted it and, 
greatly daring, asked her to 
lunch one day. Feeling in need 
of an antidote to recent ex- 
citement, she accepted “his in- 
vitation. Then she wrote a 
letter to Paul telling him of her 
loss, which, owing to his ex- 
cellent advice, did not amount 
to anything very serious, and 
received by return of post a 
limp packet at the core of 
which was the still damp rem- 
nant of leather and embroidery 
that had once been a fashion- 
able pochette. No note accom- 
panied the parcel. 

Meanwhile the rain fell more 
or less continuously ; the river 
was in flood, and most of the 
country roads impassable. The 
annual rumour of war with 
Peru sent Raoul up north with 
his regiment. Her father 
seemed likely to be at home 
for some time. For a week 
she suffered all the ennui of 
an anti-climax, and then in 
desperation, fled to friends in 
Buenos Aires before the winter 
snows should make the journey 
over the Andes impossible. 

Out at Santa Maria Manuel 
and his household huddled 
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under that portion of the roof 
that was of iron and to some 
extent kept out the weather. 

Alone in the spacious rooms 
of the Quinta Wyngram sat 
Paul, listening to the sound 
of the rain on the roof. It 
seemed to fill the house, to 
fill his mind, to fill the whole 
world, as if the noise of falling 
rain were the only reality left. 

However, before the week 
was out, the damp earth smoked 
to heaven under the rays of 
the returning sun. Manuel 
went down to the posada, 
while, astride the stable-weary 
Pepita, Paul rode up into the 
mountains. 

He was often in the hills 
during the fine days that fol- 
lowed. Once he rode right 
up to the snow that would lie 
for a few weeks on the summit 
of the highest mountain above 
Santa Maria. Pepita pawed 
and snuffed suspiciously at the 
unknown substance while her 
master made a gleaming white 
cairn of it, happy for a while 
in his childish pastime, above 
the world that grown men and 
women. had made horrible with 
their lack of simplicity and 
truth. 

He sat on his pile of snow 
and looked all around. He 
and Pepita were the only liv- 
ing things. No, he was wrong, 
for far overhead, invisible to 
any but the keenest eye, floated 
a black speck. It was a condor, 
and he watched it until, still 
mounting, it was lost to view. 

But fine days were not to be 
counted on at that time of 
year, and there were many 
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when, imprisoned in the house, 
he sat brooding for hours, his 
hands over his ears in a vain 
attempt to shut out the sound 
of rushing water. It got on 
his nerves, made him want to 
sleep by day, a thing he never 
allowed himself to do, and 
kept him awake at night. He 
had not the slightest feeling of 
resentment or anger against 
Carmelita. Almost at the 
moment of seeing her in an- 
other man’s arms he had 
realised that she was not and 
never could be for him. To 
have married her would have 
been an injury to both. 

Yet the thought of her beauty 
had lost none of its spell. In 
spite of the sayings of the wise, 
he knew that he could never 
love @ woman who was not 
beautiful any more than, had 
he been a churchgoer, he could 
have worshipped in a pitch- 
pine tabernacle with pseudo- 
Gothic trimmings. He could 
not help it. The craving for 
beauty was a part of his nature 
over which he had attempted 
no control, the one fully in- 
dulged outlet of an emotional 
temperament pent up beneath 
@ surface which, like molten 
lava, had hardened in contact 
with the outer world and held 
him a prisoner within himself. 

Carmelita was the most beau- 
tiful thing he had ever seen. 
Perhaps that was all he had 
wanted her to be.. The fact 
that she had. deceived him 
touched his pride, but not his 
heart ; it even by now touched 
his cynical sense of humour. 
When he thought of what she 


had wheedled from him, he 
could smile. He did not believe 
@ word of her plausible story 
about her father’s malefac- 
tions. It was more likely to 
be her own or her lover’s 
debts that must be paid—at 
any price. Heavens! was there 
no limit to what people would 
do for money? “ Every man 
has his price ’—woman too, 
it would seem. It was a 
theory in which he had many 
times professed belief in order 
to draw argument, but had he 
really believed it? Certainly 
not of himself, but as certainly 
of Gomez and his kind, of Car- 
melita now, and creatures like 
Manuel. 

He smiled, remembering her 
indignant protest at being 
thought of along with El Tuerto. 
Well, in outward appearance 
they were what he had said, 
two ends of the scale of 
humanity, but both ready to 
selli—anything—for a price. 

A new thought struck him. 
He was wealthy. If he played 
his cards well he could siill 
have Carmelita. Gomez as & 
husband was out of the ques- 
tion. She would certainly 
marry the highest bidder; he 
could buy her as he had bought 
his other treasures. 

He laughed aloud, and Carlos, 
hearing him, reported to Del- 
phina that ‘el Patron’ was really 
going mad—madder than the 
fact of being ‘un Ingles’ made 
him. 
But Paul Wyngram, disbe- 
liever in souls, knew suddenly 
that he wanted far more than 
what he could buy. His other 
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treasures, paint, stone, china 
and marble, would hold their 
inanimate beauty in the face 
of time; but Carmelita—— ? 
What then did he want ? Some- 
thing as beautiful, as vital, 
ag Carmelita, that would last 
for ever? Impossible, futile 
thought. Nothing lasted for 
ever, not even unhappiness or 
the rain, thank goodness. 

He went out into the veran- 
dah. On the low roof the noise 
was deafening. Would it never 
stop, confound it! When it 
did he must really have some 
friends out. He was getting 
nervy, being by himself so 
much. He would send for 
Manuelito to talk to in the 
evenings. But Manuelito’s 


chatter soon wearied him. He 
had lost interest in the boy. 
He had lost interest in every- 


thing. 

From room to room he wan- 
dered, stopping before a pic- 
ture, an exquisite vase, or his 
nymph with the dragon-fly, 
staring at them, as if in a trance 
he would recapture something 
that had fled. Beauty was 
there, but joy had escaped— 
joy that in the beholder trans- 
lated beauty into terms of 
elation. 

No longer did his senses 
respond to what his eyes told 
him was beautiful. He even 
wondered whether the sight of 
Carmelita herself would revive 
the subtle joy, quite apart from 
more material affection, he had 
always felt when he looked 
at her. 

But of one thing at least he 
was certain. He did not wish 
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to see her again; he could not 
see her again. It would be 
impossible; but more impos- 
sible still to tell her the reason. 
Accusations, explanations, re- 
proaches, tears, er—in fact, 
all the ingredients of a ‘ scene ’ 
were things before which his 
northern temperament shrank. 
Anything but that. He would 
sooner leave the country he 
had made his home, anything 
rather than face her again ; 
and yet she would certainly 
demand some explanation on 
her return. It would be three 
months or more before the 
pass was free of snow, but 
when the railway was open 
again she would come back. 
Already she had written to him 
of her doings in Buenos Aires. 
He had not replied; but he 
had wondered whether it was 
possible for her to be as gay 
and care-free as her letters 
sounded. Did the frivolities 
and social excitements of which 
she wrote really count for 
happiness in her life? Did 
Gomez make her happy ? 

He was standing alone in 
the dining-room holding a piece 
of delicate Venetian glass, at 
which he had been staring un- 
seeingly. As the thought of 
Gomez came to him, every 
muscle seemed to contract m 
a spasm of sudden rage. Hate, 
so intense that it wrung sweat 
from his body, held him rigid. 
With astonishment he saw that 
his hand dripped blood. The 
Venetian glass was crushed to 
pieces. Shaken by the violence 
of the emotion, that passed as 
quickly as it had come, he sat 
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down and slowly picked frag- 
ments of broken glass from his 
bleeding flesh, unconscious of 
pain. It was natural that he 
should dislike his rival, but 
hatred, such as he had just 
felt, almost frightened him. 
Yet he was certain that it was 
not because Carmelita loved 
the man. Rather it was be- 
cause he instinctively felt that 
a brute like Gomez did not and 
could not love her as he him- 
self could have done. She 
was just a new and passing 
experience to Gomez, for change 
was fundamental in what passed 
for love with men of his 
stamp. 

Whatever happened no one 
must know or guess who stood 
behind the scenes, prompting, 
with her sinister beauty, the 
actions of those who played 
upon her stage. He stared 
out of the window, and found 
himself repeating echoes of his 
nursery days. “ Rain, rain, 
go away.” He laughed aloud 
in the way Carlos was begin- 
ning to know and dislike. 


The rain did go away, for a 
long break of sunny weather, 
when all the world grew green, 
dappled with the bright gold 
of the espina bloom, the pale 
gold of the mimosa, and the 
speckled gold of the wild cal- 
ceolaria that filled every hollow 
of the hills with riches. 

Friends came once more to 
the Quinta Wyngram and dis- 
cussed their host on the home- 
ward journey. 

““ Queer chap, Wyngram.”’ 

“* Always was.” 


“‘ Gives you the creeps some- 
times.” 

“* Oh, rot ! Doesn’t mean half 
the things he says.” 

“ Bit of a cynic, but amusing 
and darn clever.” 

“Oh, clever as the devil; 
must have made a fortune, too. 
Wonder he isn’t married.” 

“A darn sight too clever, 
perhaps.” 

Being happily married, the 
other gave no reply but a laugh 
in the darkness, conveying a 
sense of infinite wisdom and 
content. 

Alone in the verandah, Wyn- 
gram paced the length of the 
stone floor, the tip of his cigar 
gleaming like a firefly in the 
gloom. Presently the moon 
rose from a bank of cloud and 
filled the garden with moving, 
rustling shadows. One of them 
seemed to move and rustle 
more than the rest. 

** Who’s there ? ” cried Wyn- 
gram in Spanish, and his 
voice cut the dusky bloom 
of the night like cold steel. 
The rustling increased, and a 
figure stood like a dark blotch 
fouling a pool of silver moon- 
light. Paul peered from the 
verandah. ‘‘ Por Dios, it’s you, 
is it, Manuel ? ” 

“ Si, sefior.”’ 

“Well, you’re quite lucky 
not to have had a little bullet 
plugged into you, creeping 
about like that.” 

“ Si, Sefior.”’ 

“What are you doing here, 
and what do you want?” 
asked ‘el Patron,’ and received 
nothing in answer but a shrug 
of the lean shoulders. 
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“ You're a queer bird,” con- 
tinued Paul reflectively. ‘‘ The 
more other people seem to 
avoid me, the more you seem 
to hang around. What’s the 
idea—if you ever have such 
th : 8 % 9 

Manuel shook his head, not 
understanding. 

“Well, to put it as simply 
and clearly as possible, why 
are you in my garden to-night, 
why were you slinking about 
the verandah this morning, why 
were you watching me across 
the pond yesterday? And 
when I went for a walk, I’m 
damned if you weren’t sitting 
up on a rock looking like an 
old heathen idol. Answer me, 
and if you lie I shall know it, 
don’t you make any mistake, 
you cross-eyed old devil.” 

But he was scarcely prepared 
for the answer he got from El 
Tuerto. 

“The patron is troubled, 
the patron is unhappy. There 
is nothing that I would not 
do for the patron.”’ 

Paul leant against one of 
the creeper-padded posts of 
the verandah. Then in a voice 
in which surprise rose above 
cynicism, he said, “‘ Your appa- 
rent sympathy and devotion 
is very unexpected, Manuel. 
I didn’t think you had any- 
thing in you but drink.” 

“The Sefior thinks I am a 
dog.” 

“Oh, come now, Manuel, I 
wouldn’t put it as high as 
that,” said Wyngram, recover- 
ing from his first surprise, 
“but I am certainly beginning 
to think that you have greater 
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intelligence than I have hitherto 
suspected ; but you must for- 
give me, because you see you 
are nearly always drunk when 
I see you.” 

“Si, Sefior.” 

* And then you are not at 
your best.” 

** Si, Seiior.” 

“TI suppose the only reason 
that you are sober now is that 
you have already drunk the 
money you made at harvest, 
and the rains have prevented 
you from getting into Santiago 
to beg, borrow or steal.” 

** Si, Sefior.”’ 

“And for the price of a 
drink you would sell your dark 
soul ? ” 

“Si, Sefior,” replied Manuel 
patiently. It was his inevitable 
reply when it was obvious that 
he was expected to make one. 

‘You don’t know what I am 
talking about, but I believe 
you all the same. Well, you 
know what you want, which is 
more than I do.” 

He contemplated the man 
before him. Even the kind 
night could not hide the gro- 
tesque ugliness of the crea- 
ture. The moon drew a dull 
gleam from his toe-nails until 
they looked like the crooked 
talons of some legendary mon- 
ster. From under his open 
jacket as he moved came the 
sharper gleam of steel. 

“Why do you always carry 
that knife ? ” 

“Tt is the custom of the 
country, Sefior.”’ 

“Yes, I know it is, and a 
nasty, uncomfortable custom 
too, among people with hands 
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as quick as their tempers. 
Have you ever had a dig at 
anyone, Manuel ? ” 

But Manuel stood silent. 

“Come on,” continued his 
patron, “tell me. I’m being 
interested in you for the first 
time, and you need not be 
afraid, because I don’t mind 
about it, as long as you don’t 
stick it into me.” 

“Sefior! Sefior!” 

“Well, if someone made it 
worth your while I’m sure you 
wouldn’t think twice about it.” 

“Never would I do the 
Sefior a hurt.” 

“TI don’t believe you, but 
let that go and tell me what I 
want to know. Have you ever 
killed a man ? ” 

Manuel shifted his feet and 
his gaze. 

“Well, have you? 
you answer ? ” 

“TI lived once at the Port, 
Sefior.” 

** Meaning Valparaiso ? ” 

* Si, Sefior.” 

“Well, so did I. What has 
that got to do with it? ” 

“I lived by the docks, 
Sefior.” 

“Oh, I see—the docks—you 
are breaking it to me gently. 
I take it then that you wish 
to convey—quite tactfully— 
that murder is one of the regular 
customs and habits of dock- 
land ? ” 

“‘ Si, Sefior.” 

“Your frankness is delight- 
ful, Manuel. What is your 
biggest bag up to date?” 

“TI do not understand the 
patron.” 

‘How many men have you 


Can’t 


killed with your own hand? 
Six or seven ? ” 

* Sefior ! ” 

“Well, don’t be so bashful 
about it—tell me!” 

“Only two, Sefior, and one 
was but a Chorlo.” 

“Oh! Peruvians scarcely 
count, do they ? ” 

“Who would wish to keep a 
Chorlo living, Sefior ? ” 

“Oh, quite—who indeed! I 
suppose you stuck them both 
in the back when they weren’t 
looking ? ”’ 

** Si, Sefior.” 

“Well, upon my _ word,” 
laughed the patron with a 
sudden heartiness that startled 


the quiet garden and made - 


Manuel jump. “ To think that 
I have regarded you as 4a 
drunken good - for - nothing. 
Drunken .you certainly are at 
most times, but even I could 
never, never stick a knife into 
the back of an unsuspecting 
Chorlo.” 

“It is not difficult, Sefior.” 

“Perhaps not, more knack 
than anything, I expect, but 
one needs a special talent for 
that sort of thing. Person- 
ally I should have to warn the 
fellow first.” 

“ But, Sefior, that would not 
be safe.” 

“No, of course not—merely 
British. Well, Manuel, as it is 
about two in the morning, I 
think this light discourse must 
cease, or I shall be having bad 
dreams. I’m delighted to find 
that there is more in you than 
I thought—treally lots more. 
We must have some other cosy 
chats. Meanwhile be off, you 
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old villain, and good night to 
you.” 

“ Buenas noches, patron.” 

Lying in bed, Paul thought 
over the events of the evening. 
The dinner-party which, like 
everything else, had lost the 
sweet savour of the old days ; 
the queer conversation in the 
moonlit garden with that gro- 
tesque semblance of a human 
being whose only joy was drink, 
whose God was Mammon. That 
at least had had the piquancy 
of the unexpected. Between 
sleeping and waking, his mind 
drifted into those strange places 
where unborn thoughts lie in 
wait to claim parentage. 

Suddenly he started up. He 
had conceived an idea. “‘ How 
damned amusing,” he said to 
the darkness, and ten minutes 
later was asleep. 


The Valparaiso express ran 
rapidly down from the rocky 
summit of the ‘Cumbre’ to- 
wards the coast, shrieking a 
strident warning, for the line 
was not infrequently used as 
a highway for pedestrians. 
From one of the long coaches 
Wyngram watched a mountain 
torrent spilling into a gorge 
that he knew would widen into 
a broad and fertile valley before 
Many miles. The train lurched 
away from the chasm’s brink 
and looped down an easier 
gradient. When Paul saw his 
torrent again it had forsaken 
the wild leaping ways of its 
youth and ran, an almost placid 
stream. The snowy peaks of 
the Andes were now only seen 
im white glimpses between the 
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low rounded hills green with 
the brief grass of the wet season. 
Vineyards and lemon groves 
gave place to groves of custard 
apples and the dark walnut 
trees. Peach blossom broke 
in pink waves round mud 
houses, that grew figs and 
pears against the walls. 

It was two days, or rather a 
day and a half, since his mid- 
night talk with Manuel, but 
the fine weather still held, and 
ardent spring paid scant heed 
to the fact that, according to 
the calendar, winter was not 
yet over. Winter was not 
taken seriously in this vale of 
plenty, and speedily retired to 
its fastness in the high moun- 
tains, where the desolate passes 
still lay choked with snow and 
the wind blew chill as death. 

Many times had Wyngram 
looked upon this scene, but 
to-day he realised, as he 
watched from the window, how 
the country which was sliding 
past had grown into him, or 
he into it. He still spoke of 
England as ‘home,’ after the 
manner of many men who 
have made their homes else- 
where, but will not consciously 
admit the fact that they never 
intend to return for good to 
the misty islands that gave 
them birth. Paul admitted it 
frankly to himself now. He 
often abused this land of his 
adoption, and, less often, saw 
England through an aura of 
sentiment, but if it came to a 
definite choice he knew that 
what roots he had were too 
firmly planted in the fertile 
soil of Chile to be lightly up- 

H 
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rooted. He could not make 
his home elsewhere; the sun- 
shine had soaked into his blood, 
and he had eaten of the magic 
‘palta’ that bound him for 
ever. ‘He who eats the 
‘palta’ of Chile,” runs the 
local proverb, ‘‘always returns.” 
He remembered being told that 
the first time he had unwill- 
ingly encountered a ‘ palta,’ 
and thinking as he tried to eat 
it that if one remained long 
enough in the country to acquire 
such a taste, one would also 
have acquired the habit of 
living there. It was true. He 
could no more give up Chile 
now than he could give up eat- 
ing her paltas. 

He had made money in order 
to be able to leave the country 
in which he had made it and 
live in England, but when the 
time came the desire had gone. 
For Chile was not to be so 
lightly despoiled, and had bound 
him with the strange witchery 
that he half-resented but fully 
acknowledged. 

No, he could not leave; as 
long as he lived he must stay 
at Santa Maria. It was his, 
he had made it what it was; 
it was the one thing he could 
claim as his own, and therefore 
it claimed him. No, he could 
not leave it. 

He shut his eyes, and tried 
to shut his mind against 
thought. He was perfectly 
sick of thinking, and his 
thoughts ran round and round 
like mice in a water-trap trying 
to find a way out. Well, there 
was only one way out. He 
was perfectly sick of every- 


thing. Yet the reason for this 
journey was to do more think. 
ing, away from the things he 
knew, in different surroundings 
that might free his mind from 
the ties of association. This 
new thought was not like the 
others—it did not scuttle about 
blindly. It was still very 
young, but it had grown won- 
derfully since the night it had 
come into being. It had pur- 
pose; also it amused him. He 
smiled, and a fellow-traveller 
on the opposite seat wondered 
whether he was thinking or 
dreaming. 

In a fortnight he had re- 
turned home. He had meant 
to stay away longer, but a 
letter had been forwarded to 
him from Santa Maria—a letter 
from Carmelita. No more rain 
had fallen, but the river was in 
flood again, gorged this time 
with melting snow. The passes 
were open—Carmelitia was com- 
ing back. Why had he not 
answered her letters, she wrote ; 
had he been away too ; perhaps 
he had not got them ; even the 
pack-mules and drivers had 
been snowed up and frozen to 
death—such a nuisance—letters 
took so long to go round by 
sea; perhaps he had written 
after all—anyway, would he 
write now to her home, and 
tell her when she could come 
out? She would be back in 
a few days, and was longing to 
see her Paulito again. 

Her Paulito wrote as bidden, 
briefly stating that he had 4 
job on hand that was occupying 
all his attention at the moment, 
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put if she found she had a pair 
of his evening shoes would she 
oblige him by giving them to 
George. He laughed as he 
sealed the envelope, and 
thanked God and his mother 
for a sense of humour. His 
touch of symbolism pleased 
him greatly. He wondered 
what Carmelita would make of 
it—also George. 

Everyone was coming back. 
The regiments that had gone 
to Arica were already entrain- 
ing for the capital. Gomez 
would be back in a few days 
too, and no doubt longing to 
see his Carmelita again. 

With the letter in his pocket 
he walked down to the station 
post. Already the cracked mud 
of the roadway was powdering 
into a light dust that dimmed 
the freshness of the green grass 
which had sprung up every- 
where. The bank of the rail- 
way was a sheet of yellow flame 
where thousands of Californian 
poppies opened to the sun and 
bobbed in the breeze. On the 
way back he paused at the door 
of the posada. The sole occu- 
pant of the bar was El Tuerto, 
asleep on the floor in a corner, 
his hat over his face, his knees 
hunched up in a position indi- 
cating that although probably 
drunk, he was not dead drunk. 
Wyngram went over and kicked 
him. It is doubtful whether 
Manuel often awakened to any 
other accompaniment. Now, 
when he saw the owner of the 
particularly hard foot that had 
disturbed his siesta, he respect- 
fully murmured, “ Si, Sefior,” 
and with the assistance of a 
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chair and the window shutter 
stood before his patron. 

“* How much money have you 
left, Manuel ? ’’ demanded the 
awful voice, and the cold grey 
eyes made lying very difficult. 

** But one peso, Seiior.” 

“Bueno! Hand over both 
of them.” 

It was no good, the Sefior 
had the second sight. Trem- 
bling slightly Manuel handed 
over two pesos. 

Paul, wrapping them care- 
fully in a piece of paper for 
hygienic reasons, put them in 
his pocket. He had not the 
second sight, but he had a quick 
ear, and El Tuerto’s struggle 
from the floor had not been 
soundless. 

“Come outside,” he said, 
and slinking at his heels Manuel 
obeyed. 

They went down the road, 
where the little donkey, his 
anatomy better concealed than 
usual, browsed on the new 
grass. Paul turned. 

“Come up to-night when the 
moon is over the hill; you will 
be sober enough by then, now 
you haven’t the means for 
further excess.” 

“Si, Sefior. Bueno, Sefior.”’ 

**Do you understand ? When 
the moon tops that hill, you 
will come round to the verandah 
through the garden, and you 
will take care that no one sees 
you. Can you understand 
that?” 

** Si, Sefior.” 

Bueno!” He left Manuel 
and the donkey standing to- 
gether in the sun. 

Darkness still came early, 
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and with it a chill breath from 
the snowy mountains that more 
than excused a glowing log 
fire. After dinner, for which he 
always dressed with the same 
care whether Carlos had many 
to wait upon or only one, Paul 
Wyngram ‘sat in the small 
room he had made his study 
and library, and watched the 
flames leap in the wide open 
chimney while he sipped a 
rare brandy that many people 
would have reserved for State 
occasions. He liked this room. 
It was the only one in the 
house that suggested no country 
but England. He had designed 
the fireplace himself, and noth- 
ing but huge logs ever burnt 
on the flat hearth. The only 
foreign influence within the 
walls, covered with books and 
sporting prints, was the smell 
that hung in the smoke-tinged 
air, for the wood that crackled 
on the hearth was eucalyptus. 
Leaning back in the big leather 
chair, his feet stretched to the 
comfortable blaze, he picked 
up the local English paper that 
Carlos had put at his elbow. 
Whether it was the soothing 
properties of the old brandy, 
or the soporific influence of 
the social columns, he could 
not be sure, but inclined to- 
wards the latter belief when 
he awoke to the consciousness 
of cold feet and a fire that 
was nearly out. He threw on a 
new log, and the sparks of the 
old one flew up in a bright 
cloud. 

At the same moment he 
thought he heard a faint sound 
outside. Could it be as late 
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as that? He glanced at his 
watch. Nearly midnight. The 
door on to the verandah was 
unbolted and made no sound. 
Inky blackness pressed against 
the house, but beyond, the 
rising moon silvered the pepper 
trees, and from somewhere near 
came the sound of someone 
breathing. 

** Come in,”’ said Paul to the 
Invisible, and stood back to let 
in a piece of the night in the 
dark form of Manuel el Tuerto, 
Manuel’s bare feet trod the 
soft carpet in a manner that 
suggested the proverbial cat 
on hot bricks, and he had to 
be told twice to sit down 
before he lowered himself with 
@ comical air of alarm into the 
red chair opposite his patron. 

His patron, saying some- 
thing unintelligible to him about 
pearls and pigs, handed him an 
enormous goblet with a very 
little golden liquid in it, after 
which he felt it was a great 
thing to be sitting there by 
the fire in a great red chair, 
with the patron in another 
great red chair. ‘El Patron’ 
was @ great man; even Manuel 
el Tuerto was a greater man 
than he had thought a minute 
ago, and now ‘el Patron’ was 
going to talk—they were both 
going to talk of great things. 
He must pay attention. But 
what was this thing that his 
patron was saying—this mad 
thing. 

* Manuel, what will you take 
to do a murder ? ” 

He gasped, and tried in vain 
to focus both his eyes on the 
other red chair. 
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“Don’t pretend to be 
shocked,”’ came the voice from 
it. “ You have done it before 
—why not again? What is 
your price?” © 

“Price, Sefior? The Sefior 
speaks what I do not under- 
stand.” 

“ Well, if you murdered your 
Chorlo just for fun that was 
your own affair, but this is 
mine, and I will pay you 800 
pesos if you will murder a man. 
Do you hear—800 pesos, Man- 
uel? That’s about twenty 
English pounds, golden money, 
Manuel—for the life of a man. 
Is that enough ? ” 

“Tt is immense, patron.” 

“Yes, I am inclined to agree 
that as a valuation of life it 
is in excess, but as a reward 
for the best deed you are ever 
likely to do, it is perhaps 
inadequate. However, I think 
@ greater sum might be dan- 
gerous to you; so shall we 
settle on 800, Manuel, to be 
received after the event as it 
will be necessary for you to 
be sober for it? Will you kill 
@ man for 800 pesos, Manuel ? 
Yes or no? ” 

“The Sefior puts it so—so 


“Well, we want to be quite 


' Clear about it, don’t we? Mur- 


dering is not a thing to be 
done vaguely—which reminds 
me—did you on the last two 
occasions kill your man right 
out or—er—did you take some 
time about it?” 

“Tt must be quick and sure, 
Sefior, otherwise he would cry 
out, and that would be dan- 
gerous.”’ 
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“Bueno! Then let this be 
quick and sure—I do not want 
him to cry.” 

** He shall not ery, Seiior.” 

“Then you will do _ it, 
Manuel ? ” 

“Tf the patron has so bad 
an enemy, I will do it for a 
few pesos.” 

“No, I should like to think 
he was worth more than that. 
We will stick to 800. I will 
send for you again in a day 
or two. Meanwhile here are 
your two pesos; and after all 
I think I will give you a 
hundred in advance. You look 
half starved, and you must 
be fit for the job; but if I 
hear that you are drinking it, 
look out for yourself, Manuel.”’ 

“Sefior, I drink because I 
have nothing to do, nothing to 
think of; but I will think 
now of the patron’s enemy, and 
I have my knife to sharpen.” 

Wyngram held open the door, 
and shuddered as his strange 
visitor passed out on noiseless 
feet. 

Manuel kept his word. He 
had an interest and a sense of 
importance that kept him com- 
paratively sober. He could 
not keep away from the posada 
altogether, but after a drink 
or two he sat outside in the 
dust leaning against the yellow 
wall, where flies crawled and 
basked in numbers that would 
increase daily with the sun’s 
warmth. It was here that 
Wyngram found him when, @ 
week later, he passed on his way 
homewards from the station. 

He had been in Santiago. 
Manuel appeared to be dozing, 
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but one eye peered upwards 
from under his wide hat-brim 
and gleamed with cunning in- 
telligence when his patron, paus- 
ing as if to consult his watch, 
murmured, “‘ Esta noche.” He 
continued on his way, leaving 
Manuel with a warm feeling 
of conspiracy with the gods. 

At midnight he sat again in 
the big red chair, drank from 
the goblet, and ate little cakes 
with the patron, who had said, 
** Let us eat and drink, Manuel.” 
Several times he poured the 
golden liquid, which ran down 
his throat like soft fire and 
warmed the body, yet, unlike 
the posada spirits, left the head 
cool and clear. At last the 
patron leant forward, and, fix- 
ing him with his eyes, said, 
“Listen now to every word I 
say. To-morrow evening after 
dark you will hide in the 
clump of bushes by the road 
beyond the station near the 
eucalyptus plantation. You 
will see the late train from 
Santiago go by, and a little 
later a man will pass along. 
You will follow him. He will 
take the path into the wood. 
It will be a dark night, Manuel, 
and very dark in the wood, 
but he will be wearing a light- 
grey cloak. You will see it— 
and then it must be quick and 
sure, Manuel. You promise me 
that ? ” 

“Si, patron. It will be quick 
and quite sure. I have been 
practising.” 

“Nombre de Dios! 
do you mean ? ” 

“ T have been killing the little 
goats for Sefiora Delphina.” 


What 
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“Que hombre! Well, it is 
all clear—there must be no 
slip, no mistake.” 

“Is it only by his cloak J] 
shall know this man, your bad 
enemy, Sefior ? ” 

“Yes, by his cloak, and—he 
will walk with a limp, Manuel— 
yes, he will have a lame walk.” 

“There shall be no mistake 
and no slip, patron—a man with 
@ grey cloak who goes lame of 
the foot. That is easy, Seiior.” 
- It was settled; there was 
nothing more to say, but for 
once the patron did not seem 
eager to be rid of him. They 
drank more. 

“Might as well finish it be- 
tween us,” had said the patron, 
and in that darkest hour before 
the dawn Manuel groped his 
way homewards, in a spirit of 
elation unknown to him before. 
It was not the brandy that 
swelled his shrivelled heart, but 
the words his patron had spoken 
when at last they had parted. 
** Buenas noches, mi amigo.” 
And “ amigo, amigo ” sang the 
starved heart of Manuel in the 
dark night. His master, his 
patron, had called him ‘ friend.’ 
He, El Tuerto, the squinter in 
whom there could be no good, 
had been called ‘friend.’ He, 
Manuel, was his patron’s friend. 
“ Amigo, amigo,” sang the 
lonely heart, and the music 
of the fainting stars could not 
have been sweeter. 


Darkness again. It seemed to 
Manuel as if lately he had lived 
by nightalone. Starshine hardly 
lit the pale surface of the dusty 
road, but it was enough. The 
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train had thundered past along 
the embankment opposite. He 
had heard it, in the quiet air, 
pull up with a screech of brakes 
at the station, and then puff 
away till all was quiet once 
more except for—yes, except 
for footsteps muffled in the 
dust. He drank from the little 
flask the patron had given him, 
the last of that golden liquid 
that made the body warm and 
strong and the head clear. It 
was the only drink he had had 
that day. He peered through 
the bushes. A man was coming 
down the road towards him, 
but he was walking briskly. 
No, now it seemed that he had 
alimp after all. He came more 
slowly. He had a big grey 
cloak wrapt about him, the 
collar turned up to the ears. 
He went by. Manuel could 
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hear his breathing as he passed 
the bushes. A quick uneven 
breath as if he had been run- 
ning. A minute later there 
were two men on the road, or 
perhaps only one man and his 
shadow that flitted after him, 
as silent as a shadow should be. 

There was no wind, and yet 
the eucalyptus trees shivered 
and whispered among them- 
selves. Where the path dis- 
appeared into the blacker dark- 
ness of the grove, the man 
paused for a minute and looked 
upwards. A new moon hung 
in the sky. God was reaping 
the stars with a silver sickle. 

“Lo que el hombre semb- 
rare’ +—came unbidden to his 
mind; and—‘“eso segara,” 
the dead leaves whispered in 
answer as he passed on into 
the wood. 


VII. 


“Tt must have been only a 
few hours before it happened 
that I met him in Santiago,” 


said George. “I went into 
Gath’s to buy a tie, and there 
he was trying on a grey cloak. 
He said it was a useful thing 
to slip over evening kit. He 
asked me to wait for him, and 
then we walked as far as the 
Bank together. He talked most 
of the time about a man he 
wanted to help, the father of 
the boy who has just been 
waiting on us—a smart enough 
boy, but the old man! Well, 
a8 I was saying, we parted at 


the Bank, where I heard after- 
wards from Donaldson that my 
uncle cashed a cheque for seven 
hundred pesos. He asked for 
an envelope, and borrowed Don- 
aldson’s pen to write the name 
of the man he had been talk- 
ing about. Donaldson couldn’t 
help seeing. As he gave back 
the pen he said something about 
money never being better 
earned. Personally I can’t see 
that the old fool does anything 
but get drunk, and yet, would 
you believe it, he refused to 
take the money. I pointed out 
that it was undoubtedly meant 





1 «* What a man sows, that shall he reap.” 
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for him, but it was no use—he 
wouldn’t touch a _ penny. 
Neither would he offer any 
explanation, beyond repeating 
over and over again that he 
was my unele’s ‘amigo.’” 
George laughed. “If you could 
have seen him,” he said. “It 
just shows the queer sort of 
chap my uncle was, when a 
piece of scum like that would 
think of calling himself a 
‘friend.’ Why, I disinfected 
the room after he had gone.” 

“Do you suppose he knows 
anything about it ?”’ 

“‘ If he does, no one will ever 
get it out of him. He seems 
half-witted to me, and as he 
had nothing to gain and much 
to lose by his patron’s death, 
he is as free from suspicion as 
everyone else out here. I think 
by now it is safe to say that 


my uncle’s murder will for ever 
remain a mystery,” concluded 
George with a pompous air. 

I went out. At the far end 
of the house I stood and looked 
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over the dark garden. A 
dim form moved on the path 
and came nearer, repeating my 
name in a low voice. It wag 
the man of whom George had 
spoken. I knew him well by 
sight, but had difficulty in 
understanding the country dia- 
lect in which he spoke. 

Was I not the great friend 
of Don Pablo ? 

Yes, if he meant Paul Wyn- 
gram, certainly I had been his 
friend. 

Then followed a sentence in 
which the word ‘amigo’ was 
frequently repeated. Suddenly 
into my hands were thrust 
pieces of paper. What was 
this? The man had vanished 
as silently as he had come. I 
called after him, but heard 
only a rustle in the bushes and 
the croaking of the frogs from 
the pond. A shaft of moon- 
light struck the corner of the 
verandah. In the light of it 
I saw that I held banknotes. 
One hundred pesos. 








THE FORTY YEARS’ WANDERINGS. 


BY MAJOR C. 8. JARVIS, GOVERNOR OF SINAI. 


THERE is no event in the 
Old Testament about which 
there has been so much con- 
tention, and so many conflict- 
ing views, as the flight of the 
Israelites from Egypt and the 
site of their subsequent wander- 
ings in Sinai. The difficulty 
in arriving at a solution is 
increased by the fact that 
it is a story concerning 
two nations; but whilst the 
Israelitish scribes deal with it 
as an epoch-making episode, 
the Egyptian records, which, 
considering the lapse of time, 
are fairly complete, make 


practically no mention of the 


presence of the Israelites in 
Egypt except as foreign 
labourers, and their flight from 
the country is completely 
ignored. 

The exodus of the Israelites 
was probably a far more im- 
portant matter in the eyes of 
the Israelites themselves than 
in those of the Egyptians. 
Egypt in those days was a 
great nation, and it is most 
unlikely that she viewed the 
emigration of a party of dis- 
contented foreigners as a vital 
blow to her prestige—as we 
are led to believe from the 
Book of Exodus. One may 
safely assume that the Govern- 
ment of that day was consider- 
ably annoyed at their flight, 
and took steps to bring them 
back; but there is no record 
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of any Egyptian Pharaoh hav- 
ing lost his life by drowning 
during this period; so that if 
the king himself did accom- 
pany the punitive army he was 
certainly not one of the 
casualties. 

The majority of the histo- 
rians who have endeavoured to 
solve the mystery of the exact 
site of the wanderings, and loss 
of the Egyptian host, have 
based their views on the docu- 
mentary or inscriptional evi- 
dence available, rather than on 
the geographical condition of 
Sinai and its routes. It has 
been generally accepted by the 
majority of historians that the 
Israelites, prior to their flight, 
were settled in the Zagazig- 
Wadi-Tumilat area west of 
Ismailieh. The Israelites at 
that time were a nomad tribe 
and after Joseph’s arrival in 
Egypt began to filter in from 
the desert areas—in the same 
way that Arab tribes do to- 
day—to a country where graz- 
ing and desert cultivation 
offered better opportunities for 
existence. Like all Arabs they 
had a very marked antipathy 
to Government interference, 
and so long as they were left 
alone to live their own lives 
in the Land of Goschen all 
was well. As civilisation and 
irrigation increased in Egypt, 
during one of her many periods 
of prosperity the Government 
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of the day decided that the 
nomad Israelites should no 
longer be exempt from all 
taxation and service, but should 
do their share in supplying 
labour and conscripts and in 
the payment of taxes. The 
corvée or compulsory labour 
law of Egypt was then in 
force, as it is at the present 
time, and the application of 
it to the Arab tribes that live 
on the fringe of the cultivation 
in Egypt to-day would arouse 
quite as much antagonism as 
it did in the case of the 
Israelites. 

One of the tasks set the 
Israelites was the provision of 
bricks for granaries, and not 
only did they have to supply 
the labour but the materials 
also. One of the constituents 
of the mud brick is tibn or 
chopped straw, which forms 
also the principal item of fodder 
for all animals in Egypt. Ap- 
parently the Israelites were un- 
able to find sufficient tibn 
without robbing their animals, 
and were forced to collect 
grass and herbage, with the 
result that the bricks were 
unsatisfactory. Their hard- 
ships assumed gigantic pro- 
portions in their eyes, as is 
the case with all Arabs and 
nomads if called upon to render 
public service, however slight, 
and the decision to escape 
from their serfdom was made 
even though it meant exchang- 
ing the more or less fruitful 
land of Goschen for the wilder- 
ness of Sinai. 

In deciding the line of the 
Israelitish flight theologians 
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have paid particular attention 
to the site of Succouth or 
Pithom. For some time Sue. 
couth was thought to be about 
twenty miles south-west of Port 
Said, and if this contention 
was correct it was considered 
that the Israelitish flight might 
have been into the north of 
Sinai, and the disaster to the 
Egyptian host as _ having 
occurred in Lake Timsah. More 
recently, however, Pithom or 
Succouth has been identified 
with Tel El Mashkuta, about 
twenty miles west-south-west of 
Ismailieh, or from twenty-five 
to thirty miles south of the 
site originally accepted. This 
is considered as having defi- 
nitely exploded the Northern 
Sinai and Lake Timsah theory, 
but it is difficult to understand 
how a difference of twenty 
miles or so at the start of a 
journey can have much bearing 
on the route of a wandering 
that lasted forty years. 

The views advanced here are 
not so much the result of a 
study of documentary evidence, 
but were arrived at through 
a close personal knowledge of 
Sinai and its surroundings a¢- 
quired by nine years’ residence 
and travelling in the Peninsula, 
combined with a careful perusal 
of the reference Bible so far 
as Exodus and Numbers are 
concerned. 

A large number of theologians 
have visited Sinai with the 
object of following the route 
taken by Moses and his people, 
but, having only a short time 
at their disposal, they have 
been unable to see any 
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of Sinai except the route that 
has been accepted for the last 
seventeen hundred years. This 
route passes from Egypt proper 
into Sinai in the vicinity of 
Suez, and, heading due south 


MEDITERRANEAN SEA 








Biblical Names in Brackets 


into the wild mountainous 
area at the apex of the Penin- 
sula, leads out into the land 
of Edom in the neighbourhood 
of Akaba.° Places have been 
pointed out to such travellers 
as Marah, Elim and the Holy 
Mount, which they have been 
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forced to accept in lieu of other 
evidence and for lack of time in 
which to study the Peninsula 
as a whole; and the crossing 
of the sea and engulfing of the 
Egyptian host is commonly 


supposed to have happened 
either at the head of the Gulf 
of Suez or in the Great Bitter 
Lake, which in those days 
might possibly have been con- 
nected with the sea. Those 
who like a more or less feasible 
explanation of the miracles of 
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the Old Testament have be- 
lieved that the Egyptian army 
were caught on one of the big 
sandy flats that still exist at 
Suez, and that a flowing tide 
with a strong east wind caused 
the disaster, in much the same 
‘way as King John’s army was 
destroyed in the Wash; and 
others believe that the sea 
actually opened up, forming a 
pathway for the Israelites, but 
rolling back and utterly en- 
gulfing the Egyptian host. It 
is interesting to note that 
Mohammedans believe that the 
disaster occurred on the 
opposite side of Sinai in the 
Gulf of Akaba, though what 
the Egyptian army were doing 
there remains a mystery. 

Till quite recent years, there- 
fore, the theory has been uni- 
versally accepted that Moses 
and his host, having crossed 
the Gulf of Suez in the vicinity 
of Suez, journeyed southwards 
via the Wadi Feiran to Gebel 
Mousa (Mount Moses), and hav- 
ing received the laws, remained 
in this barren mountainous 
region, with occasional visits to 
Kadish Barnea in the north, 
until they crossed over into 
Edom to seize Palestine. There 
is, however, a considerable 
number of very convincing 
reasons for assuming that, ex- 
cept for parties grazing flocks, 
the Israelites never went to 
Southern Sinai. 

A short description of Sinai 
may help one to grasp the very 
inhospitable country in which 
the Israelites spent forty years. 
It is a triangular peninsula 
260 miles long, 150 miles wide 


at the north, and tapering to 
a point in the south. At the 
present time it may be geolo- 
gically divided into three parts : 
first, a sandy belt of country 
some fifteen miles deep, stretch- 
ing from the Mediterranean 
shore southwards; second, a 
high gravel and _ limestone 
plateau intersected by wide 
wadis or dry torrent beds, 
which stretches from the sand 
belt to a point some 150 
miles southwards ; and thirdly, 
a tumbled mass of granite 
mountains rising to 8000 feet 
which forms the apex of the 
Peninsula. The coastal sandy 
belt dies away a few miles 
east of El Arish, giving place 
to a sandy loam which yields 
excellent crops. There is every 
reason to believe, from the 
encroachment of sand that has 
taken place during the last 
twenty years, that a great 
part of this sandy belt is of 
recent origin, and that at the 
time of the exodus all the 
coastal area was capable of 
producing corn crops. 

There used to be a more or 
less generally accepted idea 
that Moses and the host 
wandered around Sinai for 
forty years, existing solely on 
manna and quails; but a 
study of the Book of Exodus 
will disclose the fact that at 
all sacrifices and ceremonies 
bread, flour, meat and other 
commodities were plentiful, and 
it is safe to assume that the 
manna was eaten only during 
their first few months in Sinai 
before they had settled down 
to cultivate the land. The 
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presence of flour and oil, and 
animals such as oxen, goats, 
sheep and donkeys, proves that 
they must have cultivated the 
land very extensively. In other 
words, the Israelites during their 
forty years’ sojourn must have 
lived very much the same sort 
of life as is lived by the 
inhabitants of Sinai to-day, 
taking full advantage of those 
areas where the soil is suitable 
for corn crops, exploiting the 
date palm and using the moun- 
tainous areas for the grazing of 
goats and sheep. They no 
doubt dispossessed the existing 
inhabitants of the land—.e., 
the Amalekites, who were prob- 
ably a nomad Arab tribe very 
similar to the Azazma who at 
present occupy the south-east- 
ern corner of the triangle of 
good land. The battle with 
the Amalekites is described in 
Exodus, chapter xvii., verses 
8-16, as taking place at 
Rephidim. After this engage- 
ment we may presume that 
the Amalekites accepted defeat 
and had perforce to allow the 
Israelites to occupy their area. 
This is an Arab situation that 
occurs to-day in Arabia, and, 
until Governments took an in- 
terest in Arab movements, in 
Egypt and Palestine also. The 
Midianites were probably the 
forbears of the existing Lehe- 
wat tribe occupying the area 
south of the Dead Sea and 
parts of south-east Sinai. 
Moses having married a 
daughter of Jethro, the para- 
mount sheikh, and the Is- 
raelites not desiring their terri- 
tory, they lived on friendly 
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terms with the tribe; and it 
was at Jethro’s suggestion that 
Moses framed his laws and 
tribal organisation which are 
to all intents and purposes the 
ordinance pertaining in the 
Arab world to-day. 

The reasons for assuming 
that the Israelites never visited 
Southern Sinai but confined 
their sojourn to the north are 
as follows :— 

First, before one accepts a 
new theory it is necessary to 
examine the discarded one and 
the evidence in its favour. 
The only evidence in favour of 
Southern Sinai and Mount 
Moses is tradition. It should 
be borne in mind, however, 
that over fifteen hundred years 
had elapsed since the exodus 
before the earliest Christian 
pilgrims set out to locate the 
site of the Holy Mount, and 
that until 300 A.D. a totally 
different mountain—i.e., Gebel 
Serbal, was accepted as the 
site. Tradition is never parti- 
cularly reliable, and with a 
nomad Arab population loca- 
tions and facts are apt to be- 
come extremely vague after a 
time, as many travellers have 
learned to their cost. The 
pilgrims of old had probably 
very little to guide them be- 
yond the fact that the Mountain 
of the Law was an exceedingly 
high and impressive one—but 
height and impressiveness are 
very largely a matter of com- 
parison. Mount Moses is cer- 
tainly a most impressive mass 
of granite, and 8000 feet is 
no mean height, but in North- 
ern Sinai there are mountains 
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2000 feet high rising from a 
flat plain which are quite as 
impressive when the surround- 
ing country is taken into 
consideration. 

The second point is that 
Southern Sinai is a tumbled 
mass of pure granite, and that 
even if one allows for a con- 
siderably heavier rainfall than 
it receives to-day, it could 
never by any flight of the 
imagination have supported the 
vast herds of oxen, sheep, goats, 
&c., that accompanied the host, 
without taking into considera- 
tion the question of corn. The 
only foodstuff produced in 
Southern Sinai is dates and 
a few fruits such as pears, 
almonds, &c., which are grown 
in some of the deep wadis in 
a soil composed of disinteg- 
rated granite, and there are 
probably not fifty acres in the 
whole area capable of producing 
corn. There is one part only 
of Sinai where corn can be 
cultivated in any quantity, 
and this is in the triangle El 
Arish-Rafa-Kosseima. In the 
days of Moses, when the 
frontiers were not clearly de- 
fined, there is no doubt that 
the wilderness of Sinai extended 
as far as Asluj in Palestine. In 
this area to-day first-class crops 
of barley and wheat are pro- 
duced, and it is evident from 
the traces of stone terracing in 
all the wide wadis that this 
area was in the past very much 
more extensively cultivated 
than it is to-day, and, moreover, 
was cultivated by a race who 
possessed a certain amount of 
civilisation. ‘There can be no 


doubt, therefore, that the 
sojourning place of the host 
was in that triangle. It ig 
evident from a study of Exodus 
and Numbers that the various 
tribes of the Israelites differed 
in their characteristics—some 
tribes were religious teachers, 
others craftsmen, &c., and 
therefore one may assume that 
the cultivators and craftsmen 
of the host dwelt in this more 
or less civilised area, whilst 
the herdsmen moved about 
Southern and Central Sinai in 
search of grazing. 

Against this theory it may 
be argued that the size of the 
host was such that it would be 
impossible for this small area 
to support the three million 
souls (the figure that Numbers, 
chapter i., indicates) who fol- 
lowed Moses out of Egypt. 
After the Giving of the Law 
Moses numbered the fighting 
men of the tribes, counting 
every man over twenty years 
of age who was fit to take the 
field, and the total came to 
603,550. Allowing to every 
fighting man a wife, two chil- 
dren and an aged parent, which 
is a@ very modest estimate for 
an oriental race, one arrives 
at the stupendous figure of 
three million. The absolute 
impossibility of moving a host 
of this dimension out of Egypt 
and supporting them in the 
desert has long been apparent 
to all students of the wander- 
ings, and Sir Flinders Petrie 
has @ most feasible and ingeni- 
ous explanation of how the 
misconception occurred. The 
Hebrew word for thousand, 
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dlaf, may also mean family or 
section, and is somewhat similar 
to the Arab word ailet, which is 
ysed in the same sense. Num- 
pers i. verse 21: “ Those that 
were numbered of them, even 


Tribe of Reuben 46 families 
_ Simeon 59 
nf Gad 45 
ps Judah 74 

Issachar 54 
Zebulun 57 
Ephraim 40 
Manasseh 32 
Benjamin 35 
Dan 62 
Asher 41 
Napthali 53 


It will be seen that in most 
cases a large number of families 
means a proportionately large 
number of fighting men—.e., 
Judah 74 families, 600 men, 
and Dan 62 families, 700 men. 
There are some exceptions to 
the rule, but on the whole the 
theory holds good. If one 
allows four dependants to each 
fighting man, one arrives at 
the moderate figure of twenty- 
seven thousand, which is a host 
that could be transported with- 
out much difficulty and which 
could quite easily support itself 
in the cultivable part of North- 


_ em Sinai, it being, in fact, the 


approximate number of in- 
habitants in that area to-day. 
The argument that the numbers 
must have been less than thirty 
thousand is proved by the fact 
that Moses acted as judge and 
mediator in every dispute, and 
there were only two midwives 
te the whole host. 

There are frequent references 
to Kadish Barnea in Exodus 


of the tribe of Reuben, were 
forty and six thousand and 
five hundred.” And so on. 
With ‘ thousand ’ taken to mean 
‘family,’ one gets the follow- 
ing result :— 


500 fighting men—not 46,500. 
300 ” 


650 
600 
400 - 
400 
500 
200 
400 
700 
500 
400 


and Numbers, and Kadish 
Barnea has been located as 
the existing Ain Kadeis on 
the Palestine frontier south. of 
Kosseima. Ain Kadeis, how- 
ever, is an insignificant spring, 
and it is more probable that 
Kadish Barnea is the present 
Ain Gedeirat, five miles to the 
north, where there is a strong 
little stream that flows through 
the valley for a distance of a 
mile and a half. Here there 
are traces of extensive cultiva- 
tion and irrigation, and amongst 
other things a very fine stone 
reservoir, 25 yards by 25 and 
9 feet in depth. The reservoir 
is of great antiquity, and noth- 
ing has so far been found in 
the wadi that affords any clues 
as to the identity ofits builders. 
From the nature of the con- 
struction it is obvious the 
work is not Roman, and it is 
just possible that the Israelites 
themselves may have made it. 

The third point against 
Southern Sinai being the site 
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of the wanderings is the manna. 
The manna has been accepted 
by most scientists as being the 
deposit left by a small insect 
that feeds upon the tamarisk 
tree at certain seasons of the 
year. The small white grains 
the size of a coriander seed are 
still to be found in large 
quantities under the tamarisk 
bushes during the spring. It 
is not, exactly an appetising 
form of diet, but would no 
doubt serve to keep body and 
soul together. In Southern 
Sinai there are very few tama- 
risks to be found, but on the 
Mediterranean coast they are 
plentiful, and before the sand- 
dunes invaded this area it is 
obvious, from the stumps of 
semi-fossilised trees, that there 
was a veritable forestal belt 
of tamarisk which would have 
supplied sufficient manna for 
the Israelites. 

The fourth and most con- 
vincing argument concerns the 
quails. On two separate occa- 
sions—once after leaving Elim 
and once considerably later at 
Kibroth-Hattavah—the Israel- 
ites fed on the quails that 
came in from the sea in a 
cloud and settled near the camp. 
This is a sight that may be 
seen to-day at almost any 
part of the Mediterranean coast 
during the autumn migration. 
In the months of September 
and October, shortly after dawn 
on almost any day, one may 
see a cloud of quail coming in 
from the sea so completely 
exhausted that they pitch on 
the sea-shore and stagger into 
the nearest scrub for cover. 
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It is quite easy when the 
birds are in this condition to 
catch them by hand, and in 
@ year when the migration igs 
good it would be quite possible 
for a host as numerous as the 
Israelites to eat their fill, and 
it is also quite possible—the 
birds being extremely fat and 
oily—for a surfeit to cause 
gastric trouble, which appar- 
ently happened at Kibroth- 
Hattavah. All this could quite 
easily happen to-day in North 
Sinai, but not in the south, 
where the quail is never seen; 
the migrating swarms of quail 
pitch on the Mediterranean 
shores and nowhere else. This 
in itself is sufficient argument 
to prove that the wanderings 
must of necessity have been 
in the north and not the 
south. 

Another point against 
Southern Sinai is the fact that, 
though the Egyptians of those 
days ignored Northern Sinai, 
as is proved by the complete 
absence of any temples or 
buildings of any kind, they 
were very considerably inter- 
ested in Southern Sinai, where 
they had turquoise and copper 
mines, and for its pearls, peri- 
dots and other semi-precious 
stones. There are the remains 
of at least ten mines in different 
parts of the apex of the Penin- 
sula, and at Serabit el Khadim 
there is a temple and the 
ruins of army barracks, the 
date of which proves that at 
the time of the exodus Southern 
Sinai was garrisoned by Egyp- 
tian troops to protect the 
mines. 
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Moses was well acquainted 
with Sinai before he led the 
Israelites there, as he had 
visited the country and, more- 
over, had married the daughter 
of a Sinai or Trans-Jordan 
Arab, Jethro. It is most un- 
likely that he would have 
taken the Israelites into a 
country garrisoned by his 
enemies. Incidentally, the bar- 
racks at Serabit el Khadim 
are only a matter of fifty 
miles from Mount Moses itself, 
and the Israelites were, accord- 
ing to the Book of Numbers, 
encamped at the foot of Mount 
Moses for over a year—.e., 
within striking distance of 
Egyptian troops. 

If one searches for a suitable 
mountain in Northern Sinai 
for the site of the law-giving, 
Gebel Hellal, thirty miles south 
of El Arish, at once suggests 
itself. It is a most imposing 
limestone massif over 2000 feet 
high and standing up in the 
midst of a vast alluvial plain, 
and though very much smaller 
than Mount Moses it is far 
more impressive, as it stands 
by itself, whereas Mount Moses 
is only one of some ten peaks 
of similar size in an area of 
twenty square miles, and is 
neither the highest nor the 
grandest of the range. 

The name Gebel Hellal is of 
peculiar significance, as the 
Arabic word ‘hellal’ means 
‘lawful,’ and is generally used 
in connection with the 
slaughtering of animals— 
namely, if an animal is cor- 
Tectly killed by having its 
throat cut it is deemed ‘ hellal.’ 


As the Mountain of Moses is, 
firstly, connected with the giv- 
ing of the law, and secondly 
with many sacrifices of animals 
killed in the Jewish manner, 
which incidentally coincides 
with that of the Mohammedan, 
the name Hellal suggests that 
this mountain may very pos- 
sibly be the actual site of the 
law-giving. In Egypt and 
Palestine the majority of place- 
names have a meaning. For 
instance, Luxor is a corruption 
of El Aqsar—the Forts; Bir 
Sheba means the Seventh Well ; 
Tel-el-kebir means the Big Hill, 
&c., &c., and tradition always 
has an explanation of the mean- 
ing, but in the case of Hellal 
the local Arabs have no ex- 
planation. They tell you it is 
the place of lawfully slaugh- 
tered animals, but on being 
asked when animals were 
slaughtered they can only say, 
* Wallahi; min arif?” “By 
God, who knows ? ” 

Whilst on the topic of names 
it is interesting to note that 
in the road report of the 
Israelites’ wanderings enu- 
merated in chapter xxxiii. of 
Numbers, when the various 
camping-grounds are mentioned 
in order, there is only one 
place in Southern Sinai that 
resembles any of the places in 
this list of camping-grounds. 
This is the Wadi Feiran, which 
is supposed to be the wilder- 
ness of Paran where the Amale- 
kites were smitten. In North- 
ern Sinai, however, there are 
to-day a large number of names 
that mean nothing in Arabic, 
and which closely resemble 
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places mentioned in Exodus. 
They are: Kadeis, which has 
already been accepted as Kad- 
ish Barnea; MHazira,, which 
may be Hazeroth; MHariedin, 
which resembles MHaradna; 
Libni, which may be Libnah ; 
Rissan Aneiza—Rissah ; Arish 
—Alush, &c., &c., and all 
these places are situated in 
the triangle of cultivated land 
within easy reach of Gebel 
Hellal. 

On reading the wanderings, 
mention is found of the wilder- 
ness of Sinai, desert of Sinai, 
wilderness of Shur, wilderness 
of Paran, &c. These have 
been studied most carefully, 
and it is to be regretted that 
it is impossible to arrive at any 
conclusion as to where the 
Israelites imagined that these 
various wildernesses began and 
ended. The books of Exodus 
and Numbers are both vastly 
interesting, and marvellous 
examples of the literature of 
those days; but as a con- 
vincing road report they leave 
very much to be desired. It 
is absolutely impossible to map 
out correctly the route the 
Israelites took, and any at- 
tempt to do so leaves one com- 
pletely fogged. The most one 
can do is more or less to trace 
these wanderings as far as 
the triangle El Arish-Rafa-Kos- 
seima. 

Twice, however, mention is 
made of the Red Sea: once 
as the site of the engulfing of 
the Egyptian army, and once 
when the Israelites returned 
to halt there after leaving 
Elim—this being the occasion 
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when the first cloud of quail 
descended on the camp. It ig 
the definite mention of the 
Red Sea that has always led 
people to suppose that, ipso 
facto, the destruction of the 
army must have happened near 
Suez, and the wanderings must 
have taken place in the south. 
But in the Hebrew script Red 
Sea is translated from the 
Hebrew words ‘ Yam Suf,’ and 
the correct translation of Yam 
Suf is not Red Sea but Sea of 
Reeds. There are no reeds 
whatsoever in the Red Sea, 
and therefore not the slightest 
reason to connect Yam Suf 
with the Gulf of Suez or any 
other part of the Red Sea. 
The only place that in any way 
suggests a sea of reeds is the 
vast Bardawil Lake on the 
Mediterranean coast between 
Port Said and El Arish. On 
certain parts of the shores of 
this lake there are big areas of 
rushes, and if we can accept 
Lake Bardawil as the Yam Suf 
of the Hebrew script, the 
wanderings of the Israelites, 
the quail and manna episodes, 
the law-giving, and even the 
engulfing of the Egyptian host 
fit into each other like the 
parts of a jig-saw puzzle. 

The derivation of the name 
Bardawil, though it has noth- 
ing whatsoever to do with the 
subject of this paper, is most 
interesting. In the days of the 
Crusader kingdom in Jerusalem 
King Baldwin maintained an 
outpost on the shores of the 
lake. It was probably the ex- 
treme south-western limit of 
the kingdom, and tradition has 
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it that it was garrisoned by men 
from Baldwin’s own family. 
When the Saracens advanced 
against the Crusaders and 
Jerusalem fell, the outpost was 
cut off and their descendants 
who bear the name Bardawil 
—the Arabic plural of Bald- 
win—still live on the eastern 
shore of the lake and are en- 
gaged in fishing—and, incident- 
ally, smuggling. It is quite 
obvious that they are of 
European descent, as they are 
mostly red-haired and blue- 
eyed, with short retrousse 
noses ; and some time ago, when 
three of them received two 
years’ imprisonment for smug- 
gling, the Egyptian President 
of the Court was informed that 
he had sentenced three cousins 
of the late Prime Minister 
of England, which seriously 
alarmed him, as he feared he 
might have caused another 
Anglo-Egyptian situation. 

As has been mentioned be- 
fore, there is a certain num- 
ber of people who like to accept 
the miracles of the Old 
Testament in simple faith, and 
there are others whose maititer- 
of-fact nature causes them to 
seek for a plausible explana- 
tion. They see the Israelites 
as a fanatical race steeped in 
superstition and imbued with 
the idea that they were the 
chosen people of the Lord, 
who attributed to the direct 
intervention of the Almighty 
practically every occurrence 
that to their ignorant minds 
could not be explained; and 
they very excusably ask for 
@ matter-of-fact interpretation 
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of all the miracles that 
happened to the Israelites. 

The striking of the rock at 
Rephidim by Moses and the 
gushing forth of the water 
sounds like a veritable miracle, 
but the writer has actually 
seen it happen. Some of the 
Sinai Camel Corps had halted 
in a wadi and were digging 
in the loose gravel accumu- 
lated at one of the rocky sides 
to obtain water that was slowly 
trickling through the lime- 
stone rock. The men were 
working slowly, and the Bash 
Shawish, the Colour-Sergeant, 
said, “Give it to me,” and 
seizing a shovel from one of 
the men he began to dig with 
great vigour, which is the way 
with N.C.O.’s the world over 
when they wish to show their 
men what they can do, and 
have, incidentally, no intention 
of carrying on for more than 
two minutes. One of his lusty 
blows hit the rock, when the 
polished hard face that forms 
on weathered limestone cracked 
and fell away, exposing the 
soft porous rock beneath, and 
out of the porous rock came 
a great gush of clear water. 
It is regrettable that these 
Soudanese Camel Corps, who 
are well up in the doings of 
all the prophets and who are 
not particularly devout, hailed 
their N.C.O. with shouts of 
‘What ho, the Prophet Moses!” 
This is a very feasible explana- 
tion of what happened when 
Moses struck the rock at Rephi- 
dim, and, what is more, Moses— 
being an extraordinarily know- 
ledgable man—had probably a 
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very shrewd idea that some- 
thing of the sort would happen. 

The theory that the site of 
the wanderings of the Israelites 
was in the north of Sinai and 
not the south is not by any 
means @ new one, as it has 
been accepted by a considerable 
number of theologians for many 
years, though incidentally a 
far greater number dispute this 
view. All that has been 
attempted so far is to confirm 
the theory in the light of nine 
years’ travels in Sinai, and to 
bring fresh evidence, based on 
a special knowledge of the 
country, to support these con- 
clusions. The really puzzling 
part of the exodus is the 
drowning of Pharoah’s host— 
how it took place and where. 
The theory that a particularly 
low tide—helped by the strong 
east wind—drove back the sea 
from the mud-flats by Suez, 
leaving them dry for the 
Israelites to cross, is difficult 
to understand, as an east wind 
would have no effect on the 
sea in this part. The other 
theory, that the disaster 
occurred in the Great or Little 
Bitter Lake, is also difficult to 
understand, as high winds here 
do not have the effect of dis- 
placing the water to any marked 
extent. The strongest gale 
might lower the water on the 
windward side a few inches, 
but no great expanse of sand 
or mud would be left exposed. 
On the Mediterranean coast, 
however, on the suggested route 
of the Israelites, there is the 
vast Bardawil Lake, forty-five 
miles long and thirteen miles 


wide, that provides a very 
credible explanation of the 
occurrence. 

The Bardawil Lake has, ag 
has already been explained, 
large masses of rushes and reeds 
on the southern shore, and 
therefore may very possibly 
be the Yam Suf—the sea of 
reeds, not the Red Sea, in 
which the Egyptians were en- 
gulfed. The name, therefore, 
is in its favour. It is really 
an enormous clay pan about 
six to ten feet below the level 
of the Mediterranean Sea, and 
separated from the sea the 
whole length by a very narrow 
strip of sand which varies 
from one to three hundred 
yards in width. At the present 
moment the lake is used as a 
mullet fishery, and is kept 
filled with sea-water by cutting 
channels through the sand- 
bank, but the normal condition 
of the lake is a vast salt- 
encrusted pan. During the 
war, when Sinai was invaded 
by the Turks, the fishing in 
the lake was stopped, and it 
soon returned to its habitual 
state—the channels connecting 
it with the sea silted up and 
the lake very quickly dried, 
leaving a salt clay surface which 
would not support a car, though 
many unwary drivers thought 
it would. During gales the 
sea broke through from time 
to time and flooded the lake, 
but the breaks silted up and 
in a few months it was dry 
again. So here we have 4 
narrow sandy pathway along 
the sand-strip which leads 
directly to the cultivable part 
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of Northern Sinai by El Arish, 
and which is still one of the 
main tracks to El Arish’ and 
Palestine. 

In the days of the exodus 
the Pelusiac branch of the 
Nile flowed through what is 
now Kantara into the sea at 
Mohammedeiyah. Mohamme- 
deiyah is now nothing but a 
name, but it was the old port 
of Gercha, and the stone quays 
may still be seen on the sea- 
shore, while a little way inland, 
and to the west, are the ruins 
of the city of Pelusium. It 
was here, incidentally, that the 
Mohammedans first met the 
Romans, and Pelusium was 
the first city in Egypt to fall. 

The flight of the Israelites 
from Egypt may therefore be 
considered as having started 
when they crossed the Pelusiac 
branch of the Nile and struck 
into the desert, and their objec- 
tive was obviously the rich 
lands of Southern Palestine. 

Having crossed the Pelusiac 
branch, Moses had to decide 
whether he would take the 
route on which the present 
Tailway runs via Romani and 
Bir-el-Abd, or the track that 
lies along the sea-shore—both 
are equally used by camel men 
to-day. It is possible that in 
those days the main track lay 
via Romani, owing to the 
existence of wells. At the 
present time the route is covered 
with difficult sand-dunes, but 
as the sand is believed to be 
of more or less recent origin 
it is quite probable that 
heretofore it was a practical 
highway. Moses very possibly 
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selected the route along the 
sea-shore as being farther away 
from the Egyptians, and thus 
providing him with a few extra 
valuable hours in his flight. 
Exodus, chapter xiii., verses 
17 and 18, as follows :— 

17. “‘ And it came to pass, 
when Pharaoh had let the 
people go, that God led them 
not through the way of the 
land of the Philistines, al- 
though that was near; for 
God said, ‘Lest peradven- 
ture the people repent when 
they see war, and they return 
to Egypt.’ 

18. “But God led the 
people about, through the 
way of the wilderness of the 
Red Sea: and the children 
of Israel went up harnessed 
out of the land of Egypt.” 

rather lends colour to this 
view. It is stated in Exodus 
that the Israelites were over- 
taken by the Egyptians when 
encamping by the sea at Pi- 
Hairoth before Baal Zephon, 
which is between Migdol and 
the sea. Pi-Hairoth may pos- 
sibly be Mohammedeiyah itself 
or Galss, which is twenty-five 
miles farther eastward on the | 
causeway of sand between the 
Bardawil Lake and the sea. 
The exact site matters little; 
the point is that the Egyptian 
army, setting out from Mem- 
phis, or possibly from a military 
station in the vicinity of Zaga- 
zig, were trying to overtake the 
Israelites, and as the Israelites 
were fleeing along the coast-line 
the obvious thing to do would 
be to take a short-cut and try 
to head them off. The short-cut 








would take them through Kan- 
tara via Katia to the southern 
side of Lake Bardawil, which at 
this spot is narrow. The Barda- 
wil was then in its normal 
state—namely, a dry clay pan. 
It was the spring of the year, 
April, and April weather in 
Egypt is distinctly unsettled. 
In Exodus, chapter xiii., it is 
said that a pillar of cloud by 
day and a pillar of fire by 
night accompanied the host. 
Sir Hanbury Brown, in his 
book ‘ The Land of Goschen and 
Exodus,’ explains this as being 
the torches carried by caravans 
when crossing the desert to 
mark the route for stragglers— 
the smoke showing for miles 
in the clear desert air, and at 
night the reflection from the 
torches on the cloud of smoke 
giving the appearance of a 
column of fire. This is a very 
feasible explanation, but a pre- 
ferable view is that the pillar 
of cloud and pillar of fire were 
something that to the Israelites 
suggested the hand of God and 
not the hand of man. 

In Sinai when heavy weather 
is impending there is a most 
remarkable cloud formation— 
namely, a huge column of 
cumulus, black in the centre 
with hard white edges. This 
column, which begins at the 
sky-line and is most impres- 
sive, extends to the zenith, 
constantly emitting lightning, 
and at night is an intermittent 
blaze of fire. This cloud was 
coming in from the eastward, as 
it has done this year or for that 
matter every year since the 
writer has been in Sinai, and to 
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the superstitious Israelites no 
doubt appeared to be a sign 
from the Almighty to show 
them the way. It also proved 
their salvation, as it heralded 
the heavy weather that 
accounted for the engulfing of 
the host. 

The Egyptians started to cut 
across the clay pan to head off 
the Israelites, and were almost 
immediately in difficulties. In 
Exodus, chapter xiv., verse 24: 
*“* And it came to pass that in 
the morning watch the Lord 
looked into the host of Egyp- 
tians through the pillar of fire 
and cloud and troubled the 
host of the Egyptians.” This 
does not fit in at all with the 
old-fashioned idea that the sea 
opened up to make a pathway 
for the Israelites and rolled 
back on the Egyptians. This 
would take a matter of minutes 
only, and the verse quoted 
rather suggests an army of 
chariots and horsemen who 
have got into the middle of a 
clay pan that is too soft to 
support them, and that their 
difficulties have been greatly 
increased by a downpour of 
rain which the pillar of cloud 
was responsible for. 

Exodus, chapter xiv., verse 
20, also mentions that the 
cloud was between the Israel- 
ites and the Egyptians, and 
that it was white and shining 
on the Israelites’ side and 
dark on the Egyptians’. This 
is @ very good description of a 
violent cloud-burst such as 1 
peculiar to the Sinai desert. 
These cloud-bursts, which are 
extraordinarily local, usually 
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deluge with an enormous 
amount of water a small area 
about four miles square, and 
the cloud which brings this 
torrent of rain is always in- 
tensely black, but outside the 
area of its scope the sun shin- 
ing on the falling rain makes it 
appear as a@ shimmering silver 
curtain. 

Verse 25 says: “ And took 
off their chariot wheels, that 
they drave them heavily: so 
that the Egyptians said, Let 
us flee from the face of Israel ; 
for the Lord fighteth for 
them against the Egyptians.” 
There is no mention so far of 
the sea having returned, and 
yet already the Egyptians have 
obviously got the whole army 
bogged, with the wheels driving 
heavily and some of them 
being torn off their axles. 

The next three verses read : 

“ And the Lord said unto 
Moses, Stretch out thine hand 
over the sea, that the waters 
may come again upon the 
Egyptians, upon their cha- 
riots, and upon their horse- 
men. 

“And Moses _ stretched 
forth his hand over the sea, 
and the sea returned to his 
strength when the morning 
appeared; and the Egyp- 
tians fled against it; and 
the Lord overthrew the Egyp- 
tians in the midst of the sea. 

“ And the waters returned 
and covered the chariots, and 
the horsemen, and all the 
host of Pharaoh that came 
into the sea after them; 
there remained not so much 
a8 one of them.” . 


It is submitted that the 
explanation of this is simple. 
The strong east wind which 
causes @ very heavy sea on 
the coast of Sinai—a much 
bigger one incidentally than a 
northerly or north-westerly 
gale—had caused the waves to 
break through the causeway of 
sand at six or seven different 
places—an incident that occurs 
two or three times every year— 
and the whole Bardawil was 
very shortly flooded to a depth 
of five or six feet. It is not 
suggested that the water came 
down like an avalanche, as 
the flooding of this vast area 
takes time, and it all depends 
upon the size and number of 
the channels made in the sand 
causeway whether the lake fills 
rapidly or not; but it may be 
taken for granted that this was 
an exceptional occurrence and 
that the flooding was rapid. 
In any case, whether the lake 
took a day or a week to fill, 
the fate of the Egyptians was 
sealed. They were hopelessly 
bogged to start with, and, with 
several feet of sea water to 
contend with as well as the 
mud, it is quite conceivable 
that every chariot and horse 
was lost, and that possibly 
only a few saved themselves by 
swimming. This is a catas- 
trophe that could happen to- 
day if an army were foolish 
enough to try and cross the 
clay pan with bad weather in 
the offing. 

Verse 29 says : 

“But the children of 

Israel walked upon dry land 

in the midst of the sea; and 

































































































the waters were a wall unto 

them on their right hand, 

and on their left.” 

This is precisely the im- 
pression one gets if one walks 
along the narrow strip of sand 
that separates the Mediter- 
ranean from Lake Bardawil. 
The southern shore of the lake 
is out of sight, and one has the 
illusion of walking along a very 
narrow highway with the sea 
on either side—a most im- 
pressive and awe-inspiring feel- 
ing. .One can easily imagine 
the superstitious Israelites 
thinking that the pathway had 
been specially opened up for 
them by God. 

In the next chapter of Exo- 
dus Moses sings his song of 
triumph, and in the circum- 
stances one must excuse a little 
poetic licence when he speaks 
of the flood standing upright 
in a heap. Despite the rather 
high-flown expressions he, 
however, reiterates the state- 
ment that the earth swallowed 
the Egyptians as well as the 
water, and confirms the im- 
pression that they were bogged. 
In any case, the song of Moses 
was written some seven cen- 
turies later and may be no 
more correct than the remark 
attributed to Wellington that 
the Battle of Waterloo was won 
on the playing-fields of Eton— 
or the famous “Up Guards, 
and at ’°em!” fable. 

Immediately after the escape 
from the Egyptian army, the 
Israelites came to Marah, where 
the water was bitter. They 
probably turned southwards 
in search of water directly they 
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reached the eastern end of the 
lake and found the wells at 
Mazar, which are undoubtedly 
bitter. The water, incident- 
ally, is so bad it cannot be used 
on the engines of the Palesting 
Railway. 

From Marah they struck 
northwards again and camped 
at Elim by the sea, which is 
probably the present Masaid. 
Here they found plenty of 
water and scanty palm-trees, 
which aptly describes Masaid. 
Here also the shortage of food 
became acute, and they were 
miraculously saved firstly by 
the manna and secondly by the 
quail. 

At Masaid, and to the east- 
wards now, there are many 
huge tamarisk-trees of great 
age, and buried in the sand 
are the trunks of what must 
have been in the past almost 
@ forest. It is also the best 
spot on the Mediterranean coast 
for quail. 

Exodus, chapter xvi., verse 
13, merely states : 

“And it came to pass 
that at even the quail came 
up and covered the camp; 
and in the morning the 
dew lay round about the 
host,” 

from which one gathers that 
the quail were not particularly 
numerous, which fits in with 
the April return migration, 
when the quail, flying north- 
ward across the desert, rest 
for a day on the coast before 
crossing the Mediterranean. 
This migration is not nearly 
so marked as the outward 
migration which takes place in 
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September and October. Num- 
pers, chapter xi., verses 31, 32 
and 33, says: 

31. “ And there went forth 
a@ wind from the Lord, and 
prought quails from the sea, 
and let them fall by the 
camp, as it were a day’s 
journey on this side, and as 
it were a day’s journey on 
the other side, round about 
the camp, and as it were two 
cubits high upon the face 
of the earth. 

$2. “ And the people stood 
up all that day, and all that 
night, and all the next day, 
and they gathered the quails ; 
he that gathered least 
gathered ten homers; and 
they spread them all abroad 
for themselves round about 
the camp. 

33. “And while the flesh 
was yet between their teeth, 
ere it was chewed, the wrath 
of the Lord was kindled 
against the people, and the 
Lord smote the people with 
a very great plague.” 

This happened much later— 
i¢., after the giving of the law, 
and was no doubt the autumn 
migration when the birds arrive 
in clouds and are incident- 
ally extraordinarily fat, which 
would account for the distress- 
ing outbreak of acute gastritis 
from which apparently the host 
suffered. The statement that 
they were two cubits high 
upon the face of the earth 
cannot, of course, be taken 


























literally, as forty miles of 
quails three feet deep is ludi- 
crous. The explanation would 
appear to be simple—.e., that 
they flew at the height of 
two cubits from the ground— 
the normal height at which 
a tired quail flies—so that it 
was comparatively easy to 
knock them down with palm 
branches. 

Beyond this point no attempt 
to trace the wanderings in 
detail is made, as most of 
the name-places have dis- 
appeared, and the account as 
rendered in Exodus is so ex- 
tremely vague, it is impossible 
to arrive at any definite con- 
clusion. There are, however, 
only twenty-seven camping- 
places mentioned in Numbers, 
and the places mentioned earlier 
in the article, which resemble 
the names of places now exist- 
ing, are not consecutive, but 
appear at all stages of the 
wanderings.33 The contention 
therefore is; that, finding the 
triangle of El Arish-Rafa-Kos- 
seima the only part of Sinai in 
which @ host of this size could 
exist, the Israelites remained 
there till such time as they 
were strong enough to attempt 
to conquer Palestine, and that 
the places mentioned are not 
the movements of the whole 
host, but merely the sites of 
various camps at which Moses, 
as paramount chief, accom- 
panied by the Ark and the 
priests, had his headquarters. 
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I HAD taken a couple of tons 

of timber down to Longonot 
Station by motor lorry one 
afternoon during the rains, and 
it was on my way back with 
a half-load of mealie meal and 
salt that I met them. 

The railway runs along the 
floor of the Rift Valley, and 
a long seven-mile hill leads 
from the valley up the escarp- 
ment to the plateau from 
which I had come down, and 
over which, as I climbed, I 
could see a mass of grey-black 
clouds drifting steadily. It had 
rained hard all day, and in 
consequence the road was wet 
and greasy and churned in 
places into deep mud by pass- 
ing wagons, so that my engine 
roared away in low gear, while 
the lorry, in spite of its six 
wheels and chains, slipped and 
slithered over the sticky sur- 
face. The ditches at the sides 
of the road were rushing tor- 
rents of brown water, and every 
leaf on every bush dripped 
monotonously into the wet 
grass. For the moment the 
rain had stopped, and I had 
thrown the side-curtains on 
to the roof of the cab and was 
plugging up the hill at a steady 
five miles an hour, when I came 
upon the car. 

It had skidded at the edge 
of a washout, and was now 
lying half-buried in mud, with 
its back wheels in the hole and 
the front ones still on the 
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road, as if clawing desperately 
at safety. It was a box body 
car, and the back was piled 
high with the usual assortment 
of valises, blanket bags and 
suit-cases, while against the 
front mudguard leant dejectedly 
a tall broad-shouldered man 
dressed in khaki, forlornly 
watching another and younger 
man, who groped on hands and 
knees about the buried back 
wheels. 

At the sound of my approach 
they looked up, and as I drew 
level I stopped and switched 
off the engine. 

“Can I help ? ” I asked. 

The big man got himself off 
the mudguard and came to- 
wards me. 

“You can,” he said, “and 
I’m mighty pleased to see you. 
I was just considering the 
choice between a wet night 
here in the car or a wetter 
walk somewhere else.” 

“Shall I try and haul you 
out?” I asked. ‘I’ve got 
plenty of rope.” 

““You’re very kind,” he 
answered, “but it’s no sort 
of use. We're bust to little 
bits down in her tail there. 
That’s so?’ He turned t 
the other man, who looked up 
from cleaning his muddy hands 
on the grass and grinned pleas- 
antly as he replied, “ Sure.” 

“Then you'd better come 
with me,” I said. ‘‘ Where are 
you making for ? ” 
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“For Colonel Rayne’s farm,” 
he answered. “I understand 
it’s somewhere on top there.” 

“Tt is,” I said, ‘“ about 
twenty miles farther on, and 
I pass his door to get to my 
own place. How about shift- 
ing your kit on to the lorry ? ” 

We did so, packing the whole 
lot on top of my sacks of mealie 
meal, and covering it all with 
a tarpaulin. 

“Now,” I said, when we 
had shut down the sides of 
their car and diverted the ditch 
that was pouring its water 
into the engine, “are you 
ready ? ” 

“We are,” replied the tall 
man, “but before journeying 
farther we will give thanks for 
our deliverance and drink to 
the success of our further 
efforts.” 

He dived into one of the 
pockets of his coat—a coat 
obviously made by a tropical 
outfitter who had never known 
the tropics—and produced a 
flask of gigantic proportions, 
into the cup of which he 
poured a generous tot, which 
he handed to me. 

“A mixture of my own,” 
he remarked pleasantly, ‘‘ and 
one of which I am proud—yes, 
really proud—guaranteed in- 
nocuous to all but the weakest 
heads, but at the same time 
giving a feeling of uplift to the 
spiri ” 

“Here’s luck!” I said, and 
drank my tot. 

What that drink was con- 
cocted of I do not know and 
have never found out, but it 
was the perfection of all short 
drinks, and at any rate, as far 
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as uplift of the spirit went, 
lived well up to its maker’s 
claims. 

We packed into the lorry 
and set off to face the rest of 
the climb on to the plateau, 
and it was while we were 
grinding up the hill that he 
told me who he was. His 
name, it appeared, was Septi- 
mus Scudder, being, as he 
informed me, “the seventh 
son of my father, Hiram Scud- 
der of Chicago.” He was an 
American citizen, but having 
lived nearly half his life in 
England, dividing his time 
equally between London and 
Chicago, he declared himself 
free of any transatlantic preju- 
dices with regard to the British 
people. Now, with his son 
Joe, he was touring Kenya in 
the hope of raising a spice of 
adventure in a somewhat hum- 
drum life. He intended to go 
on safari and do a little big 
game shooting, but, as a start, 
was paying a few visits “in 
various localities in your re- 
markably interesting country.” 
He seemed a cheerful soul with 
an unceasing flow of conversa- 
tion, and in that respect dif- 
fered from his son, whose re- 
marks were monosyllabic in 
the extreme, a state of affairs 
probably brought about by 
lifelong experience of the im- 
possibility of competing with 
his father. The cab of the lorry 
being small, Joe sat behind on 
top of the load. “Say,” said 


his father, “ you'll be getting 
wet if it starts to rain again.” 

** Sure,” replied Joe. 

Rather more than a mile 
from the top of the escarpment 
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the bush thins out and stops, 
giving way to the open grass 
that spreads up over the lip 
of the plateau and on to the 
plains beyond. It was while 
we were still in the bush that, 
on rounding a corner, we came 
full on to two lions, a dark- 
maned male and a lioness, 
walking calmly down the road 
towards us. When we met 
them they were not more than 
fifteen yards away, and in- 
stinctively I stood on the brakes 
and clutch and felt for my 
rifle, forgetting that, as I had 
shot a buck for the pot only 
the day before, on that day 
of all days I had left my rifle 
at home. However, the in- 
articulate Joe, though he might 
be slow of speech, was quick 
of action, and almost before 
I had stopped the lorry he 
had grabbed a rifle from among 
his kit and pushed it into his 
father’s hand with the exhorta- 
tion to “shoot lively.” It 
was needed, too, for as we 
stopped the lions moved, turn- 
ing and bolting into the bush 
at a good pace. Septimus 
Scudder jumped from the lorry 
and fired two rounds rapid 
after them. The first shot was 
@ miss, but the second was a hit 
rather far back on the lion, 
causing him to stumble in his 
stride and bringing a growl 
out of him. 

“I never could shoot straight 
with this darned gun,” said Mr 
Septimus Scudder. 

** That’s so,” replied his son. 

What happened next, when 
looked at éalmly from the 
present, seems sheer lunacy, 
and I can only excuse it on 
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the supposition that Septimny’ 
flask was more potent than he 
claimed, for the fact remains 
that three supposedly sane men, 
two of them unarmed, the third 
with a small-bore rifle with 
which he never could shoot 
straight, jumped from that 
lorry and plunged into the 
bush on the trail of the wounded 
lion and the unwounded lioness, 

The lion was bleeding freely, 
and the trail was plain to see, 
great dots of blood spotting 
the ground and dappling the 
wet grass. At first we followed 
at a run till I collected a 
few of my senses and insisted 
on 2@ little care being taken, 
pointing out that we were 
following lions and not rabbits, 

“I guess there’s sense in 
that,” allowed Septimus, and 
thereafter we went more soberly, 
but even so it was a mad enough 
proceeding. 

For half a mile or so the 
lions kept straight away from 
the road through fairly thin 
bush, but then the spoor crossed 
a small river-bed and turned 
into the thicker bush which 
bordered it. As we, too, turned 
into this bush, there was 4 
growl ahead, and the sound 
of a body brushing its way 
through thick grass only a few 
yards away. 

‘‘ Gosh, they’re there ! ” said 
Septimus excitedly, clicking 
over the safety catch of the 
rifle. 

** And for the love of heaven 
shoot straight if they come for 
us,” I exhorted him. 

“ Sure,” said Joe with feeling. 

But they did not come for 
us; and pushing cautiously 
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forward we came to where 
they had waited, and where 
the lion had left a great pool 
of blood in the place he had 
lain down. 

This sort of thing continued 
for another mile or more, the 
lions waiting till we were nearly 
up to them, and then slinking 
on again. Why they never 
came for us I cannot imagine, 
and Septimus has since opined 
that Providence must have 
been keeping an extra fatherly 
eye on us that evening. 

The spoor had turned up- 
hill, and before long we were 
getting out of the bush and 
nearer to the open grass above 
it; but still we could get no 
sight of our quarry, and it was 
as we crossed a small muddy 
patch of ground that I noticed 
the lion was now alone ahead 
of us, and that the lioness must 
have turned away farther back 
in the thicker bush and left 
him to fend for himself. 

The sun had set behind the 
Mau escarpment some little 
time earlier, and low - flying 
clouds were dropping misty 
streamers around us in the 
falling dusk. I pointed out to 
Septimus that in a quarter of 
an hour it would be dark, and 
that as we were well over two 
miles from the lorry we had 
better be turning back. 

“Go back!” he said indig- 
nantly. ‘‘ Not on your life I 
don’t. I’m following that lion 
till it’s so dark he can just 
open his mouth and wait for 
mé to walk into it,’ and. he 
went on. 

We got out of the bush into 
the open, but there was no 
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sign of the lion, and the spoor 
led straight on. We followed, 
and about five or six hundred 
yards farther up the hill came 
on a patch of long tuft grass. 
As we reached it the lion 
stood up, hard hit, but with 
the fight still in him, and not 
ten yards from us. “Shoot,” 
I said to Septimus, and he 
shot, and in spite of the fact 
that the light had almost gone 
he shot straight this time. 

The lion was a fine full- 
grown beast with a small dark 
mane, and as we turned him 
over and felt the muscles rip- 
pling under the skin, ‘“‘ He’d 
sure have made cat’s meat of 
us if he’d got a hold of us,” 
said Septimus. 

“IT guess so,” agreed Joe. 

And that was his epitaph. 


“Well,” I said, “if we're 
going to get back to the lorry 
before it’s too dark to see the 
way we’d better be moving.” 


“And the lion?” asked 
Septimus. 
“Leave it here,’ I said, 


“and get Rayne to bring you 
out in the morning with a 
couple of boys to skin it.” 

** Ain’t there anything that 
might harm it?” he asked. 
“I thought this country was 
just alive with predatory 
beasts.” 

** Hyenas would have a meal 
off it if they found it,’ I 
admitted, and regretted the 
admission immediately after- 
wards; “but you'll have to 


risk that,’’ I added. 

“ Risk nothing!” said Sep- 
timus Scudder with consider- 
able heat. 


“See here! I 
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don’t shoot lions every day 
of my life, and I stay right 
here till the hide is off this 
carcase and I can take it away 
with me.” 

I looked at him, and he 
obviously meant what he 
Said. 

I looked at Joe, and he was 
grinning broadly. It seemed 
that he knew what to expect 
when his father made up his 
mind. 

“Have either of you got a 
knife ? ” I asked. 

“No,” said Joe. 

I pulled out my sheath knife 
and handed it to him. 

“You'll find me asleep in 
the lorry when you have finished 
the job,” I said, and turned 
to go. 

Septimus looked at me with 
his faintly mocking smile. 

“Young man,” he said, 
“neither of us have ever 
skinned a carcase in our lives, 
and, speaking for myself, I 
am not starting on the king of 
beasts. Now, are you going 
back to Colonel Rayne to tell 
him that you have left his 
guests sitting out cold and wet 
in a howling wilderness wait- 
ing for some good Samaritan 
to skin one little lion for them, 
or——?” He held out the 
knife to me. ‘“‘ Have a drink 
before you start,” he added 
hospitably, fumbling for the 
flask. 

From the moment he refused 
to leave the lion I knew what 
would happen inevitably. I 
made no further excuse; I 
took the drink and started 
the job. 

Have you ever skinned a 


lion in the dark on a wet. 
night with skurries of rain 
beating down on your back, 
out on an open plain acrogs 
which the wind from the mom- 
tains is whipping in long sigh- 
ing gusts that eat right into 
your bones? I had never done 
so before, and never will I do 
so again. Even though my 
eyes were by this time accus- 
tomed to the darkness, I could 
see very little, and had to work 
largely by feel, and within ten 
minutes my fingers were s0 
numb with the cold and slip- 
pery with grease from the car- 
case that I could barely hold 
the knife. At the best of times 
the skinning of a lion is not 
the pleasantest of jobs, but in 
the dark, when it is raining, 
I have never found a more 
unpleasant. 

Except for an occasional re- 
quest from me for one of them 
to pull here or hold there, the 
work was done almost in silence. 
Even Septimus’ tongue was 
silenced by the wet and the 
cold. We had all of us left 
our raincoats in the lorry, and 
long before I had finished we 
were wet to the skin. 

That skinning stays in my 
mind as a nightmare—the sort 
of nightmare in which one is 
spending eternities of time at 
something unpleasant that 
never finishes, and throughout 
which one’s mind is numbed 
so that one never has any 
reasonable expectation of ever 
doing anything else. I kept 
my back to the wind and the 
rain as much as I could, but 
gradually the wet soaked 
through my clothes till litile 
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cold streams of water were 
running down my back like 
a slow-motion shower - bath. 
The others were probably feel- 
ing quite as miserable as I 
was, but they did not show it 
yery much. Suddenly Joe gave 
a short laugh. 

“What the hell d’you find 
funny about this?’’ I asked 
irritably. 

“Nothing,” he said, “ but 
anyone seeing us would.”’ 

After what seemed to me to 
be hours of wrestling with 
greasy folds of skin the job 
was finished, and I pulled the 
skin clear of the carcase and 
stood up to stretch my cramped 
joints. 

“And ain’t he got any 
wings ? ’ asked Septimus. “‘ We 
may as well finish the job 
properly.” 

Now a lion has in each 
shoulder a small floating bone, 
the shape of a crescent moon 
and about three inches long, 
which is quite independent of 
all other bones, and is said to 
be a relic of the time when a 
lion had wings. Obediently I 
stooped again to the carcase 
and dug till I had found both 
of them, when I handed them 
to Septimus. 

“Now,” I said, “my part 
of the job is finished, and your’s 


“How’s that?’ asked Sep- 
timus. 

“ Well,” I answered, ‘‘ some- 
body has got to hump that 
skin back to the lorry, and I 
tell you straight that I’m not 
helping. I reckon I’ve done 
my whack in to-night’s enter- 
tainment.”’ 


“IT guess that’s so,” said 
Septimus. 

He turned to Joe. “ This is 
on us,” he said. 

“Sure,” replied Joe, and 
started to fold up the skin. 

I picked up the rifle. “Tl 
take the gun,” I said. 

“Now,” said Septimus 
thoughtfully, ‘‘d’you know 
which way we go, because I’m 
darned if I do? ” 

“I think so,” I answered 
quite cheerfully. I was feeling 
better now that my share was 
over. ‘‘ There are two ways 
we can go.” 

** And they are ? ” 

“We can either go back the 
way we came, straight down- 
hill into the bush and as direct 
as we can make for the lorry— 
it’ll be much the shortest way 
—or——”’ 

** Steady on ! ’ said Septimus. 
“Tf we go down the way we 
came up, ain’t it probable that 
the lady in the case will be 
hanging around in the same 
direction ? ” 

“‘ Quite probable,” I replied. 

* And,” he went on, “I 
reckon she will be feeling kind 
of hurt and lonesome without 
her lord and master ? ” 

** She will,” I said. 

“* And she’ll be able to smell 
this hide of his that we'll be 
taking with us ? ” 

“ Can’t you ? ” I asked. 

He was silent for a moment. 
Then he said very thought- 
fully— 

** And you'll be carrying the 
gun ? ”? 

“‘T shall,” I said firmly. 

“Then what is the alter- 
native ? ”’ asked Septimus. 
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“The alternative,” I said, 
“is to keep along in the open 
here till we strike the road, 
and then go back down the 
road to the lorry.” 

** And how far would we be 
from the road ? ” 

“Two miles,” 
** Perhaps three.” 

“One extra mile is of no 
significance,’ said Septimus, 
“and I reckon that’s the way 
for us.” 

“Sure,” said Joe. 
on, Macduff.” 

In daylight that bit of coun- 
try looks harmless enough, for 
the most part plain grass, with 
here and there clumps of tuft 
grass, and occasionally a de- 
pression that during rain be- 
comes a runnel of water. Per- 
haps a little rough underfoot, 
but not difficult to walk over. 
But at night it was different ; 
it was very difficult to walk 
over. We slipped and slithered 
on the earthy patches between 
the grass, we tripped over the 
tufts and we put our feet into 
unexpected holes, and every 
now and then we floundered 
through a runnel of water, and 
when we did so, an icy torrent 
swished around our legs and 
filled our already squelching 
boots. And all the time it 
continued to rain, steadily and 
persistently, a heavy drizzle, 
driven from the mountains by 
@ biting wind. I led the way ; 
Mr Septimus Scudder followed, 
having found his tongue again 
and using it freely ; and in the 
rear stumbled Joe, burdened 
with the lion skin. 

Now when a native carries 
a hide, he folds the outside to 


I replied. 


** Lead 





the centre, ties the legs ang 
tail in a tight knot on the top, 
and having made a firm bundle 
of it, balances it on his head, 
I suggested to Joe that he 
should do this; but he said 
he was not going to balance 
any dirty hides on his head, 
and instead tried to carry it 
on his shoulder, with the con- 
sequence that every time he 
stumbled—which was frequent- 
ly—some corner of the skin 
would slide out of the bundle 
and flap heavily against him 
at every step he took until he 
stopped and tied it up again. 
At short intervals he changed 
with his father, and from my 
position in the lead I listened 
to stertorous breathings and 
muffled imprecations coming 
along behind me, and called 
back warnings of what they 
were likely to fall into next. 

When we had gone about 
half the distance to the road 
we crossed a runnel heavily 
in flood, and after struggling 
through it, Septimus dropped 
the skin in a heap and sat 
himself upon it. He was not 
@ man used to much physical 
effort. 

“Say,” he gasped, “‘ wasn’t 
it in the Bible that some fellow 
disguised a sheep in wolf's 
clothing ? ” 

“It was,” I replied, “ or the 
other way round.” 

“ Other way round what?” 
asked Septimus. 

“ Wolf in sheep’s clothing,” 
I answered. 

“‘ Well,” he said, ‘‘ whichever 
way it was, that sheep was 4 
better man than I’ve always 
thought him before now—if 4 
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wolf's skin is any way near so 
heavy as a lion’s.” 

Somehow we reached the 
road, wons later in that ever- 
lasting night as it seemed, and 
never were three men more 

to see a road than we 
were. It had been bad enough 
for me carrying only a rifle, 
put what it must have been 
for the other two I hate to 
think. But they stuck it, and 
for all they said during the 
journey not once did either of 
them suggest jettisoning the 
skin until we reached the road. 

Then said Septimus, ‘‘ And 
now, how far down the hill to 
the lorry ? ” 

“Not more than a mile,” I 
replied. 

“Then,” he said with de- 
cision, ‘‘ we will leave this hide 
right here.” 

“And stay with it while I 
get the lorry ? ” I asked. 

“We will not,” he replied. 
“Tm a darn sight nearer dead 
than alive, and I guess Joe’s 
the same, and there’s only one 
thing that will revive us, and 
that’s a drink. I’ve got an- 
other flask in my suit-case, and 
I’m not sitting here in the cold 
waiting for it when I can get 
it sooner by walking to it. 
That right, Joe ? ” 

“Sure thing,” said Joe. 

So we left the skin in a heap 
by the side of the road, and 
set off down-hill towards the 
lorry. It had stopped raining 
by this time, and a few stars 
Were showing between the drift- 
ing clouds, and if it had not 
been for my wet clothes cling- 
ing clammily to my body, I 
should have felt almost cheer- 
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ful, for the bad temper I had 
felt while skinning the lion had 
evaporated, and I was begin- 
ning to see the night’s doings 
in their true light. 

We reached the lorry, and 
Septimus dived into his suit- 
case, while Joe climbed on top 
of the load and started digging 
into a kit-bag. 

*Isn’t one flask enough ? ” 
I suggested mildly. 

Septimus looked up. ‘“‘ Who 
said anything about two?” 
Then seeing Joe, ‘Say, Joe, 
what’s up ? ” 

* Clothes,” said Joe. 

He stood up and pulled from 
his kit-bag a large towel, and 
having done so, proceeded to 
divest himself of every stitch 
of clothing he had on, to rub 
himself thoroughly, and then 
to put on a complete change of 
dry clothes. 

- “ That’s an idea,” said his 
father, and started to do like- 
wise. 

“ Well,” I said, “if your kit 
runs to another change of 
clothes, I'll do the same.” 

If any car had come up the 
road just then the occupants 
would have had the unusual 
experience of finding in the 
middle of the night a heavily 
laden lorry stationary in the 
road, while on top of it three 
men stood stark naked and 
towelled themselves vigorously. 

At length, clothed once more, 
and warmed inwardly and out- 
wardly, we started off. Joe 
was comfortably ensconced 
among the sacks, wrapped in 
voluminous garments, and shel- 
tered from any further rain 
by a tarpaulin. Septimus and 

I 
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I got into the cab and shut 
down the side-curtains. 

Ahead of us the lamps threw 
a path of light into the dark- 
ness, and it was pleasant to 
think that there need be no 
more paddling about in the 
wet for us that night. A com- 
forting warmth rose from the 
engine, and I began to specu- 
late as to the time we might 
expect to get to Rayne’s, while 
a faint doubt assailed me as 
to the safety of the skin during 
the time we had left it. It 
must have taken us at least 
an hour to get to the lorry, 
change our clothes, start up 
and get back again, and hyenas 
—but I did not say anything 
to Septimus, who was crowing 
over the night’s triumphs and 
hugging himself for joy. 

“Nearly there,” I said to 
him, and he started to fumble 
for the catches of the side-cur- 
tains. At the same time our 
lights picked up the distant 
heap that was the skin, and it 
seemed to me that for an in- 
stant a pair of eyes shone in 
the beams and that a dim 
shape slunk away into the 
night. We came close, and a 
second pair of eyes appeared 
and gazed fixedly at us till we 
were within a few yards, when 
they too disappeared; but I 
still said nothing, and Septi- 
mus did not see. By now he 
had undone the curtains, and 
as I stopped the lorry he got 
out, walked to the skin, and 
stooped to pick it up. 

“Say,” he remarked, “ it’s 
a darned wet unpleasant hide,” 
and then his words froze on 
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his lips and his face set like g 
mask, while even above the 
hum of the engine I could hear 
the gasp that came out of him. 
Joe heard it too, and hauled 
himself out of his covering and 
looked down on to his father 
standing in the road. For a 
full half- minute there was 
silence while the whole awful 
truth sank into them, and then 
Joe laughed—laughed uproar- 
iously. His father turned, and 
for a moment I thought he 
would come and hit him, but 
then he showed what he was 
made of, for a grin slowly ap- 
peared on his face, and then 
he too laughed, and the three 
of us laughed at the wreck of 
our night’s work in a way 
that must have astonished the 
hyenas if they were listening. 

Septimus held up the skin, 
or what remained of it, a thing 
of holes and shreds and tatters 
that such a short time before 
had been a noble trophy. 

**Gosh, but I wanted that 
skin badly ! ’’ said he. 

From the wreck we saved the 
head and mane unharmed, and 
the claws from two feet; the 
rest we left for the hyenas to 
finish. 

In the early hours of the 
morning we arrived at Rayne’s 
farm, and save when we went 
together to get the lion’s skull 
so that Septimus could have 
the head set up, I did not see 
the Scudders again. But some 
little while later there reached 
me a@ parcel containing 
first-class hunting knife, and 
round the hilt of the knife are 
the words ‘ Good Hunting.’ 
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ASKJA. 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST CRATER. 


BY ISOBEL W. HUTCHISON. 


In the centre of Eastern 
Iceland lies the desert of the 
Odadahraun, the ‘ Lava of Mis- 
deed or Scorn.’ This great 
wilderness has an area of more 
than 1200 square miles, forming 
the eastern part of the desert 
of Central Iceland, a parallelo- 
gram of nearly 3000 square 
miles, stretching from the vol- 
canoes of Myvatn in the north 
to the brink of Hekla in the 
south. There is not a single 
inhabitant, not a house, to 
give life to all this vast desola- 
tion, which is crossed by no 
beaten track. The few adven- 
turous travellers who now and 
again dare the sandstorms and 
‘spring’ their ponies on the 
weary wastes of the ‘ Sprengi- 
sandur,’ skirt its margin and 
pitch their summer tents upon 
its northern extremity. These 
have perhaps observed, far 
away upon the eastern horizon, 
the horrent tops of the Dyng- 
jufj6ll, within whose ashen 
“bower ’ lies the world’s largest 
crater, Askja, a slightly oval 
basin seventeen or eighteen 
miles in circumference, cupping 
Within its walls the strange 
waters of one of the earth’s 
loneliest, most tragic lakes. 

From time immemorial the 
mountains have been known by 


this name, and upon Gunn- 


laugsson’s large map of Iceland 


(about a hundred years old) a 
curious oval space is shown 
encircled with a mountain-wall 
having an opening in the N.N.E., 
the oval being named Askja— 
the ‘ basket’ (after the shape 
of the small wooden butiter- 
boxes in which Iceland riders 
formerly carried provisions). 
This is presumably the ‘ bower ’ 
from which the mountains de- 
rive their name. It is exactly 
one hundred years since the first 
recorded visit to the Dyngjufjéll. 
In 1830 a band of five peasants, 
seeing a distant dust-cloud ris- 
ing from the neighbourhood of 
the mountains, travelled thither 
to investigate its cause, but 
found nothing of note, and 
probably never penetrated into 
Askja. In 1855 a similar jour- 
ney was undertaken by the 
surviving members of the first 
party, whose sheep were occa- 
sionally disappearing into the 
wilderness, and who thought 
the animals might have found, 
in some desert oasis, a new 
grazing ground. But they found 
no sheep and no oasis in the 
drear expanse. 

Suddenly, in January 1875, 
the silence gave tongue for the 
first time on record, and to 
such effect that the dusty 
breath of the mountain was 
blown as far as Central Sweden. 
In February four farmers, led 
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by the intrepid Jon of Vidikeri 
—whose farm lies an hour’s 
ride behind Svartarkot — the 
‘black -river cot’—on the 
shores of the lava-ocean, set 
out to investigate the still 
active eruption. Half - way 
across the Odadahraun they 
heard a thunder and saw fire 
and smoke. Penetrating into 
Askja by a pass now known as 
‘ Jonsskard ’ (John’s Pass), they 
found a crater with a great 
hot spring casting stones more 
than 100 feet into the air. 
One of these springs formed a 
small boiling lake in the sunk 
and torn ground. Approach 


was extremely difficult, and 
though the men built a snow- 
hut, another earthquake forced 
them to flee from the region. 
It was skirted a few months 
later by Watts, fresh from his 


great adventure across the 
Vatna Jékull, and a little later 
by the Dane, Johnstrup, who 
was the first to bring ponies 
there and was able to spend 
five days in the neighbourhood. 

It was again visited by the 
English geologist Lock in 1878, 
who has left his name on a 
cluster of peaks at its extremity 
still called ‘ Lock’s Tinder.’ But 
Daniel Bruun in 1897 was 
driven back by wild weather, 
and such has been the fate of 
most adventurers in search of 
this melancholy spot, over 
which the tragic fate of two 
young German explorers in 
1907 has cast a still deeper 
shadow. These young men, 
Dr Walther von Knebel and 
his friend the artist Max Rud- 


loff, set out with Dr Hans 
Spethmann, a geologist, ip. 
tending to spend several days 
exploring this almost unmapped 
region. They had with them 
a collapsible boat which had 
been tried out at Akureyri 
with somewhat unsatisfactory 
results. The defects were re- 
paired, but the people of 
Akureyri called the boat ‘ Hel- 
vitibatur ’ (the ‘ devil’s boat’), 
and one of the guides prophe- 
sied that “the boat would be 
the death of the men.” 

They left Svartarkot, lying 
well out on the shores of the 
lava-ocean, and distant from 
the mountains about twenty 
miles as the crow flies, at 9 AM. 
on the 30th of June 1907. 
They had with them twenty- 
seven ponies and three Ice 
landers, who were to guide 
them into the crater and leave 
the party encamped by the 
lake for ten days, returning 
after that time to bring them 
back. There being no vestige 
of vegetation in the ‘fire 
blasted wilderness,’ it was im- 
possible to retain the ponies 
(who must carry their ow 
fodder) beyond a day or two. 
The account of this disastrous 
expedition has been graphically 
told by its sole survivor, Dr 
Spethmann, in his book on 
Askja, published in Germany 
in 1913. 

For several days all went 
well: the explorations were ¢ar- 
ried out as arranged. On the 
morning of 10th July Dr Speth- 
mann went as usual to his 
geological work on the north- 
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west Dyngjufj6ll.. His com- 
panions had decided to explore 
the lake that day in their 
canvas boat. When Dr Speth- 
mann returned to the tent at 
10 p.M. there was no sign of 
his friends. For some time 
he waited, then in the clear 
light of the summer midnight 
he explored the northern brink 
of the waters and searched the 
surface with his telescope— 
there was nothing there. From 
marks on the stones he could 
see where the boat had been 
pushed out, but of itself or its 
occupants no trace was ever 
found save a rudder and the 
wooden cover of the barograph. 

For five days Dr Speth- 
mann remained alone in this 
haunted spot, which, as he 
says, ‘‘ Nicht arm an seelischen 
Aufregungen war.” The rest 
is best told by himself. 

“Then Sigmundur returned. 
From afar he cried, ‘ Are you 
all living, sir ? ’ 

I did not answer. 

He looked at my distorted 
face, came running quickly up 
to.me, and asked me again— 


Setting out from Akureyri, 
the capital of Northern Iceland, 
with a good guide and ponies, 
we reached Vidikeri, the home 
of our guide to Askja, Tryggve, 
in twelve hours—a feat of some 
endurance and a dash of luck, 
for Lock, intrepid traveller as 
he was, describes the journey 
to Svartarkot, just beyond Vidi- 


‘ Are you all living ? ’ 

‘No.’ It was the only word 
I could force my lips to utter. 
He looked at me, gripped me 
warmly by the hand (I can 
still feel this clasp) and stam- 
mered, before I could tell him 
anything, ‘The boat? The 
devil’s boat?’ ” 

A careful search was made, 
but though another party was 
sent out later with a wooden 
boat, transported with exces- 
sive difficulty over the lava- 
ocean, the exact manner of 
the disappearance of the hap- 
less students remains uncer- 
tain. Their canvas boat may 
have been upset by one of the 
constantly falling rocks from 
the overhanging precipices, or 
the defective rudder, mended 
with plaster, may have melted 
under some sudden uprush of 
the hot springs which still 
temper the icy waters of the 
weird lake in certain places, 
or a hole may have been rubbed 
in the canvas cover of the boat 
during its difficult transport— 
all is mere conjecture. Askja 
keeps her secret. 


keri, as “‘ two longish days’ ride 
from Akureyri.” 

In the late gloaming my 
guide, the trusty Thorstein 
(procured for me by the kind 
offices of Mr Saemundur Johan- 
essen, acting British Consul at 
Akureyri), was about to leave 
me in comfortable quarters for 
the night at a farm by the 
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‘shimmering flood’ (Skjalfan- 
dafijot), when Chugg! Chuf- 
fety! Bump! came the sound 
of a motor-car (Icelandic ‘ Bil ’), 
a lorry laden with telephone- 
poles and driven by Tryggve’s 
son Egill, which I had en- 
countered ten days previously 
in my tramp to Akureyri 
through Eastern Iceland. Egill, 
now on his way from the sea- 
port of Husavik to Vidikeri 
with the poles, agreed to take 
_Me on to my destination there 
and then. An Icelandic ‘ there 
and then,’ which included a 
halt for very excellent coffee 
in the very excellent farmhouse, 
complete with electricity and 
radio. My adventure accom- 
plished, Thorstein is to meet 
me again with ponies in three 
days’ time at Storuvellir, a 
farm just across the ‘ shimmer- 
ing flood ’ by boat-ferry. From 
Storuvellir we can ride into 
Akureyri in a long day by a 
steep bridle-track which ascends 
the face of the mountains 
hedging Bardardal. 

I am not the first woman 
who has visited Askja, though 
I am assured by the ‘ Hus- 
bondi’ of Sigridurstadir and 
his comely wife and mother 
that I am very probably the 
second. Twenty-two years ago 
there preceded me up this 
valley and to this very farm- 
house the sad Ina von Grumb- 
kow, in her melancholy pil- 
grimage to the grand but 
terrible resting-place of her 
fiancé, Dr Walther von Knebel. 
She reached the lake in safety, 
and spent some days by its 
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waters with her German friend 
Dr Reck—the first man to 
scale Herdubreid—and their 
Icelandic guide. The story is 
told by herself, with pen and 
pencil, in an interesting little 
volume published in Germany, 
But Askja has not changed in 
these twenty-two years, nor has 
Bardardal—save for the tele- 
phone-poles and the electricity 
—altered one whit in character 
since my lonely sister—as I 
now began fondly to regard 
the lady !—passed this way. I 
wondered if she were still alive, 
and if so, if she still kept faith 
with her first love in his wild 
resting-place. 

We reached Vidikeri at mid- 
night, after an adventurous 
ride of two and a half hours 
in pitch darkness. Fortunately 
the ‘road’ was fairly level, 
skirting the river most of the 
way. A pony-rider might have 
covered the distance in as 
short a time, for the track was 
so difficult, the ‘bil’ so en- 
cumbered with poles, that we 
proceeded almost at a walking 
pace. Every now and then 
we came to a farm-gate, and 
at every one of these I must 
squeeze myself precariously 
through the window of the 
‘cab’ (the poles blocked all 
egress save the top half of 
this window), fit my toe into 
the rope-noose which did duty 
as a ladder across the pile, and 
sprawl down to act as gate- 
opener while Egill lurched his 
unwieldy vehicle over the 
bumps. At every gate his 
laughter grew louder, and 28 
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I became more nimble in my 
acrobacy—no mean feat, I 
yenture to think !—he giggled in 
admiration and cried in bad 
Danish, “ Laere snart !” (“She 
learns quickly ! ’’) 

At last, ascending a steeper 
incline as we left the river 
and approached the ‘ willow- 
meads’ which give Vidikeri 
its name, the driver struck 
a loose rock which blocked the 
path, and for a moment ship- 
wreck seemed inevitable—no 
enviable predicament to turn 
turtle, wedged as we were in 
the cabin with the very win- 
dows blocked! The engine 
roared while the ‘bil’ began 
to slide alarmingly backward. 
My over-taxed nerves—it was 
now close on midnight and I 
had been on the road since 
eight o’clock that morning— 
gave way. “Skal vi ikke get 
oot!” (“Let’s get out!”) I 
shouted, mixing Danish and 
Scots in my extremity. 

The entreaty brought a shout 
of laughter from my chauffeur. 
“Skal vi get ud! Skal vi get 
ud! Ha, ha!” he mocked. 
Fortunately he succeeded in 
bringing the ‘ bil’ to a stand- 
stil, Whereupon out he 
climbed himself to see what 
was to be done. I followed 
him precipitately. 

“Jeg skal barre tilbage en 
lidt” (I'll just back her a 
little”). He clambered again to 
the wheel. Backward downhill 
the lorry lurched precariously. 

“You shall come in now.” 


“Shall I? I think I’d rather 





wait till you get past that stone 


“Nay! Nay!” 

Reluctant, I swarmed up 
over the poles and crawled in 
by the top of the window. 
Once more, in thick darkness, 
with a heavy rain beginning 
to fall, the engine roared—we 
were off! This time Egill 
manceuvred past the rock with 
success. Westopped at last at a 
final gate. I saw a dim building 
looming against the sky-line. 
It was the new concrete two- 
storied farmhouse which at 
Vidikeri, as elsewhere in Ice- 
land, is the twentieth century’s 
unpicturesque substitute for the 
green turf roofs, the ‘ fairies’ ’ 
houses of the past. It was still 
in course of construction. I 
blundered past it in the dark- 
ness, preceded by Egill carry- 
ing some of my luggage, towards 
the long single-storied old house. 
To my relief there was still a 
light in its window. I waited 
in .a dark passage and heard 
much whispering. Egill was 
explaining my half - expected 
presence, for I had sent word 
to the farmhouse of my in- 
tended arrival. A kindly-faced 
woman came out, followed 
by a girl. They stared at 
me by the light of a candle, 
and stared again. Presently 
I was shown into a big sitting- 
room with several beds in it. 
At midnight I was regaled in 
this room with a supper of 
rhubarb gruel and milk, bread 
and meat. So did I come to 
Vidikeri. 




























Ill, 


I left it next evening at 
10 P.M., the 13th of August, 
a fine day despite the execrable 
weather which had preceded 
it for the past week in Northern 
Iceland: such a fine day that 
nothing would induce Tryggve 
to leave his haymaking. Only 
a couple of weeks previously 
Tryggve had accompanied a 
young Scotsman—in a kilt !— 
into Askja, its first visitor for 
the year. His name and ex- 
perience were recorded in 
Tryggve’s ‘ visitors’ book,’ along 
with a quotation from one who 
sleeps upon the summit of 
another volcano, “To travel 
hopefully is better than to 
arrive.” Askja had, as usual, 
proved churlish in the matter 
of weather ; the ‘ basket’ was 
filled with mist, and the men 
had been forced to spend a 
chilly night sheltering in the 
rocks, as Tryggve had no tent. 
Tryggve was in no way minded 
to repeat this performance, and 
I could not blame him. Nor 
could I offer the hospitality of 
my minute tent to three, for 
I was told that we must take 
a third rider with us, a young 
carpenter, Jon Bjarnsson by 
name—at work on the new 
house. He was anxious to 
visit Askja, a region into which 
very few Icelanders have as 
yet penetrated, and had offered 
to accompany us. There was 
nothing for it but to wait all 
day at the farm and set out 
by night, in order that we 
might have the day to explore 


the ‘bower,’ returning again 
the next evening, a strenuous 
twenty-four hours. 

I spent the morning making 
friends with Tryggve’s wife, 
Sigrun Thorvaldsdottir, a most 
kindly, gentle woman, the 
mother of one daughter, Helga, 
and six sons, Héskuldur, Kari, 
Ho6rdir, Egill (my friend of the 
‘pil ’), Kjartan and Sverrir. 

“‘ Helga,” she told me sad- 
ly, was “‘ Lang, lang borte” 
(“ Far, far away’’). No, not 
dead, only married. Her second 
son, Kari, a fair-haired youth 
with spectacles, was to be a 
bridegroom in two weeks’ time. 
His future bride, hearing that 
I was interested in the flora of 
Iceland,. proudly exhibited a 
pressed collection of wild flowers 
carefully mounted by Kari, who 
talked a little Danish and came 
in himself presently—torn for 
a few moments from the hay 
in his desire to discuss his 
collection. His father, a long 
thin man, professed to talk no 
Danish, and Kari was our go- 
between in financial matters. 
Tryggve was to provide me 
with two ponies and their 
fodder, and guide me into Askja 
for the sum of seventy kroner 
(shillings), but I left Vidikeri 
eventually the poorer by one 
hundred kroner, the additional 
thirty being charged for two 
nights’ food and lodging (I 
used my own provisions 02 
the journey) and the loan of a 
pony, under little Sverrir’s guid- 
ance, to take me down the 
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road to the ferry for Storu- 
yellir on my return. At Storu- 
yellir I spent a night of luxury, 
with two private rooms, electric 
light, supper and breakfast, 
for the usual modest fee of five 
kroner. Icelandic hospitality 


is inevitably dwindling in in- 
yerse ratio to her tourist traffic, 
put Iceland still shelters hun- 
dreds of generous households 
who welcome the traveller not 
merely for the sake of his 


purse. 

Yet after all—a hundred 
kroner to travel into the moon 
and back! There is scarcely 
in the world another journey 
which can be such an exact 
counterpart of a voyage across 
the lunar deserts of the Mare 
Imbrium into the Lunar Apen- 
nines as a night ride across the 
Lava of Misdeed into the world’s 
largest crater—a journey led 
by the very man in the moon 
himself, the long drooping 
Tryggve, nodding half asleep 
over his pony, his black dog 
Hnodri frisking to and fro 
amongst the ponies’ feet. There 
being no grass in Askja, we 
must take two pack-ponies to 
carry the bales of hay for the 
animals’ fodder. The strange- 
ness of the departure was ac- 
centuated by a dense mist 
which had gathered, making 
riding difficult. Our way led 
at first over the willow-moors 
of Vidikeri and Svartarkot, 
and I could only trust to my 
Pony’s feet, for it was soon 
impossible to see where I was 
going. Indeed, so dense was 
the mist, so slowly must I 
proceed, that I very soon lagged 
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to the tail of the procession, 
and at last lost sight of my 
companions altogether. This 
was unpleasant, for I might 
readily lose both myself and 
my pony in the darkness. For- 
tunately for me—though 
Tryggve seemed half asleep 
and made no effort at con- 
versation — our young inter- 
preter Jon Bjarnsson was a 
bright alert fellow. Presently 
I saw his white pony looming 
through the darkness. 

“You must come in the 
middle,’ he said, ‘‘ or you may 
lose us.’”?’ On we plodded in a 
strange eerie silence, I now 
between Jon and Tryggve. We 
passed the farm of Svartarkot 
—from which the expedition 
is perhaps more conveniently 
made, but its owner lay seri- 
ously ill at the moment—and 
set our faces towards the desert. 
Once a ‘spoi,’ that floating 
spirit voice of Iceland, rose 
from the heather at my feet 
with a cry that startled me as 
much as my pony had startled 
the curlew. It was the only 
sound the night vouchsafed to 
us, save the muffled footfall 
and the breathing of the walk- 
ing ponies. 

** At any moment,” suggested 
Jon, who was, I suspect, anxious 
to try my mettle, “ there may 
be another eruption in Askja, 
perhaps to-night, perhaps to- 
morrow—are you not afraid ? ”’ 

** We should surely have some 
warning of it ? ”’ 

*“‘ There may have been warn- 
ings. Who would know about 
it? There is no one there to 
hear.” 

12 
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This was incontestable. 
Though the first recorded erup- 
tion of Askja is in 1875, many 
of the vast historic upheavals 
attributed to the Trélladyngja 
farther west must by rights 
be accorded to Askja, whose 
crater gives plain evidence 
of having been the scene of 
eruption after eruption. 

As I had no reply to make to 
Jon’s uneasy argument, save 
the innate conviction of every 
traveller that he himself will 
not be such an unfortunate 
exception to the rule of a half- 
extinct volcano, we proceeded 
in silence with our thoughts, 
and came soon to a rushing 
river, the Sudura (south river). 
We passed it, and halted some 
distance farther on at the last 
grazing-place for the horses 
beside a stream. Here there 
was an earth-hut for the shelter 
of chance shepherds in autumn, 
and here we rested for half an 
hour while Tryggve, on a pile 
of turf inside the door, snatched 
thirty minutes of his broken 
repose. 

About one in the morning 
we left this place and set out 
to eross the lava, a waste 
stretching for twenty miles to 
the foot of the Dyngjufjéll. 
Our progress over Lock’s “ fire- 
blasted wilderness ” was neces- 
sarily extremely slow, the ponies 
picking their way at a walking 
pace over great blocks of burnt- 
out cinders and stones. The 
lava lies at an altitude of about 
1500 feet, and according to 
Lock consists “‘ chiefly of count- 
less lava floods, varying greatly 
in age, some being thousands of 


years old and clothed with 
lichen, while others are as black 
and new-looking as those which 
flowed from the volcanoes east 
of Myvatn a century and a 
half ago. The newer laya 
floods in the vicinity of the 
Dyngjufjéll on the north have 
flowed from rifts which have 
opened time after time in 
Askja’s encircling mountain wall 
and at its base.” 

Almost imperceptibly a grey- 
ness had stolen into the night 
—the mist had gone. Some- 
where on the edge of the desert 
dawn was stalking us. I began 
to see before me the shapes of 
the blackened blocks and 
curdled pools of dingy lava 
which had cooled in ridges 
like thick cream. As the ponies’ 
feet struck this lava it rang 
hollow, as if the frail crust of 
earth were here undermined 
by echoing caverns. Well 
might the dread waste be called 
the ‘ Lava of Misdeed.’ Here, 
in days not so long gone by, 
was the retreat of Iceland’s 
last outlaw, and about us in 
the dispersing mists seemed to 
hover the unsociable spirits of 
a host of the lawless, beings 
‘without the pale,’ strange, 
remote and wild. Hnodri, trot- 
ting busily to and fro, running 
back to round up the last pony 
if it lagged too far behind, anon 
flitting into the darkness ahead 
to frolic at his master’s side, 
seemed like some little black 
fiend in animated shape herd- 
ing us into his ashen domain. 
One of the pack-ponies, as if 
scenting the wild nature of 
the journey to which his mas- 
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ters had unaccountably con- 
demned him, made a deter- 
mined effort, on the fringes of 
the desert, to escape again 
towards the happier grazing 
grounds he had left, and had 
to be pursued and diligently 
shepherded by Jon before his 
nose could be kept in the 
required direction. 

With the breaking light 
Tryggve broke his silence. 
Turning to wait for me he 
pointed, with the stick which 


-he carried as whip, over the 


waste of dimly descried ash 
to the far horizon girdled by 
the dark mountains, and speak- 
ing through Jon inquired, “‘ And 
how is she liking the way into 
Askja ? ” 

From the outset I had sus- 
pected that Tryggve was scepti- 
cal as to the capacity of a 
woman (and that woman a 
foreigner unused to Iceland 
ponies) to journey into Askja 
at all. Sleepiness was fast 
overwhelming me, and I had 
@ notion that my guide, who 
was probably equally sleepy, 
for he had been hard at work 
in the open air all day, perhaps 
still cherished a faint hope that 
the stranger would repent her 
bargain at sight of the wilder- 
ness ahead and suggest an 
earlier return. Though it was 
now all I could do to keep my 
eyes open, and I had no idea 
how I was to support another 
eighteen hours without sleep 
on the back of ‘ Naesti,’ at such 
a challenge from Tryggve I 
summoned my drowsy wits 
With an effort. 

“It is very remarkable, the 


strangest journey I have ever 
made,’ I told him truthfully. 

On again. Sometimes now, 
amid the rough lava, Tryggve 
dismounted and led his pony, 
and Jon and I followed his 
example. For my part, I felt 
safer on foot amid such a 
treacherous litter of cinders, 
for to pitch head foremost 
from a saddle against their 
sharpened edges might well 
have ended my journeyings in 
an unguarded moment. And 
unguarded were all my moments 
now. I could scarcely keep 
my eyes open, and walked and 
rode as if in a dream. 

On the fringe of the desert, 
still a good distance ahead of 
us, we could discern the weird 
shapes of the Dyngjufjéll, dark 
and snow-splashed, their tops 
folded in mist. But Tryggve 
pointed to the cold sunlight 
that began to filter through the 
piled clouds, and declared that 
we were going to be lucky. 
Askja, the reluctant, ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred 
veiled in mist, was going to 
reveal herself to us. 

At last, after about three 
hours of this exceedingly weari- 
some foot-travel through the 
lava, destitute of all vegetation 
save @ stunted grass or saxi- 
frage, or the shrivelled leaf of 
the moonwort fern—a strangely 
appropriate denizen of this 
lunar desert—we reached an 
oasis of black sand under the 
first heights, studded with the 
rough bent-grass which grows 
upon sea-shores and which the 
Danes call ‘Marhalm’ (sea- 


grass). 
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Here we halted, and Tryggve 
and Jon breakfasted off im- 
mense cold mutton chops and 
fragments of meat which Sigrun 
Thorvaldsdottir had packed for 
us in newspaper. The ponies 
dined off the hay which 
‘ Sorli ’ had carried in two large 
bales on his stout flanks. Of 
this, however, they ate spar- 
ingly, preferring to wrench what 
scanty fresh nourishment they 
could from the coarse leaves 
of the Marhalm. For polite- 
ness’ sake I tried to eat one of 
Tryggve’s hospitably - offered 
chops, but failed. Its odour, 
to my fastidious nostrils, was 
neither of to-day nor yesterday, 
nor yet of the day before! In- 
stead, I breakfasted upon some 
dried mixed fruits which I had 
brought with me from Akureyri, 
and which I found admirably 
refreshing for such a journey. 

My sleepiness fortunately be- 
gan to wear off in the chill 
freshness of the morning. The 
mountains rose before us, on 
our left the sharp peaks of 
‘Lock’s Tinder’ and ‘The 
Cathedral ’—the latter a cluster 
of tops so exactly resembling 
@ Gothic church and spire 
that I pointed it out to Jon 
as such before I knew that it 
was named ‘ Kirkefell.’ 

Our way now led up the 
side of a glacial torrent and 
over steep slopes of loose black 
sand and shale till we reached 
the first snow-patch, where we 
had to dismount again and lead 
our ponies. Here I made the 
lamentable discovery that I 
had packed a used film for an 
unexposed one, and could take 


no more photographs beyond 
two pictures which I had al- 
ready secured. This was g 
disaster of which Jon sensed 
the magnitude, but there was 
nothing to be done but mount 
again and push onward and 
upward, consoling myself for 
my carelessness with the poor 
comfort that the mists stil] 
hung low and the day was-an 
unfavourable one for photo- 
graphy. 

On and up we clambered. 
My little brown mount ‘ Naesti’ 
(‘ Fiery ’) was well named for 
such a region, though in no 
other way did she answer to 
her name. The waste of black 
cinders about us now began to 
be covered by sheets of frozen 
snow. By mid-day we were 
wandering far up upon the 
mountain tops (Askja lies at a 
height of about 4500 feet) amid 
these eternal snow wastes, and 
a clammy mist had closed 
about us. I began to suspect 
that our guide was at a loss. 
We went on and on, but there 
was still no sign of Askja, the 
‘ bower,’ or its mysterious lake, 
In the white wilderness we 
came only once upon any sign 
of previous inhabitants. As 
Crusoe saw upon the sands the 
footprints of Friday, so did we 
come suddenly upon the blurred 
mark of hobnailed boots in the 
snow. Two German students 
with riicksacks had made the 
journey on foot before us some 
ten days previously (I had 
encountered them upon the 
road near Myvatn on ther 
return). They and the Scots- 
man were the only travellers 
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who had penetrated into Askja 


. pefore us that year. There 


upon the snows lay, for a brief 
moment, the small strange print 
of man. Askja’s season was 
‘on,’ probably our own tracks 
would terminate the ‘summer 
rush,’ for it was already late 
in the year to make the jour- 
ney, by Icelandic standards. 
Tryggve followed the footprints 
hopefully, but presently they 
became obliterated. And still 
we mounted, and still there was 
no Askja. I lost confidence in 
Tryggve (who, after all, had 
only visited the region once 
or perhaps twice previously, 
the last time in bad weather, 
which had prevented his seeing 
the ‘bower’). His sleepiness 
and the falling mist had un- 
done us ; we were lost ! 

It was now mid-day. It 
would take us at least twelve 
hours to reach the farm again, 
and the descent can only be 
made in daylight. We could not 
afford to wander much farther 
in this desultory way, and I 
was now so weary that I felt 
I must soon lie down in the 
snow and go to sleep. I could 
searcely sit my pony or drag 
my way through the heavy 
snow-wreaths when I must lead 
‘Naesti’; rather, I should say, 
hold on to her bridle and let 
poor ‘Naesti’ drag me. At last 
in @ clearing of the mist we 
came to what seemed to be the 
top of the mountain, and saw 
far away below us to westward 
@ stretching plain and the 
gleam of water. Tryggve de- 
clared that this was Askja, 
but without conviction, and 
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I heard him consulting with 
Jon, and knew that he scarcely 
believed his own assertion. I 
could see no sign of the mysteri- 
ous lake, and was much dis- 
appointed, but I was too tired 
to go farther, even had Tryggve 
proposed it; and so on this 
strange mountain-top, amid the 
black cinders and white snows 
out of which a little glacial tor- 
rent gushed, we made our 
bivouac. My one-man tent was 
pitched for the accommodation 
of three, and under its shelter, 
out of the icy air, we crawled 
to boil my small pannikin and 
lunch (for my part) on Oxo 
and dried fruit, and bread and 
butter. Tryggve shared my 
Oxo with his mutton, but Jon, 
to my surprise, emptied his 
steaming cup out-of-doors, say- 
ing that it “‘ tasted bad.’’ May- 
be the mixed aroma of Tryggve’s 
pocket-knife, with which he 
had stirred it, had lent his share 
an unexpected flavour! Din- 
ner over, Tryggve spread his 
long limbs down one side of the 
tent upon the straw panniers 
of the pack-ponies, and in 
@ moment was snoring. The 
sound was too much for me, 
my drooping lids would prop 
open no longer. 

“You must sleep a little. 
I will go out and see to the 
ponies.”’ I heard the words as 
in a dream from the chivalrous 
Jon, a8 he crawled out into the 
icy atmosphere under the tent- 
flap to make room for my legs ! 

In @ brief half-hour it was 
time to set out again. It was 
now 1.30, and Tryggve reck- 
oned it twelve hours at least 
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from this summit, wherever it 
was, to Vidikeri. 

As we found our way slowly 
down over the treacherous 
snows the sun suddenly shone 
out brightly, the mists scat- 
tered. Suddenly Tryggve dis- 
mounted, ran up a steep snow- 
slope and gazed over its edge. 
He was followed by Jon. The 
two conferred and returned. 
“ He says it is not Askja after 
all which we have seen, but 
he thinks he knows the way 
there now. In half an hour 
perhaps he can find it. Unless 
you are too tired ? ” 

“Ts he sure?” 

** Well—he will try.” 

Certainly we had set out to 
see Askja, and though by this 
time we had wandered far farther 
than our destination, it seemed 
@ sorry end to the pilgrimage 
if we must return without 
setting eyes on the ‘ basket’ 
and its dark lake. 

I gave the word. We strug- 
gled on for about half an hour 
in a south-easterly direction, 
often dismounting to let our 
ponies find the way for us over 
the treacherous snow-crust. 
Suddenly Tryggve, who had 
topped a ridge ahead, waved 
his stick exultantly. 

“Tt is here! Askja!” 

We hastened up. Some hun- 
dreds of feet below us, under 
shelving slopes of black shale 
and white snow, the mists 
were steaming and rising over 
the dark waters of a lake—the 
now chill but once fiery heart 
of Askja, which in 1875 had a 
temperature of 104 degrees 
Fahrenheit. Yet put your hand 


upon the cold heart, and yoy 
will still feel, fifty years later, 
the stir of life in the throbbing 
hot-springs of an island fast. 
ness cast up in the midst of the 
grim waters. We had reached 
our goal. 

“The presence of this vast 
quantity of water,” says Lock, 
writing in 1881, “‘ within the 
crater of an active volcano is a 
most alarming feature ; a com- 
paratively slight eruption might 
be attended by an explosion 
that would further disturb the 
lava-floor of Askja, which ap- 
pears to be but the roof to an 
abyss in which molten matter, 
it is reasonable to believe, lies 
at no great depth ; the contents 
of the lake would find its way 
below when a terribly violent 
explosion must inevitably 
ensue, one that will be likely 
to cause an earthquake to which 
that in 1875 will be compara- 
tively insignificant ; and like- 
wise to affect the volcanic 
repose of Europe, by forcing 
back, by the violence of the 
concussion, the molten tide 
lying in the channel or chan- 
nels connected with the earth’s 
interior, underlying Europe; 
there being reason to believe 
that such do exist and are con- 
nected with the Icelandic vol- 
canic vents, the great Buro- 
pean earthquakes and voleanic 
disturbances having been either 
followed or preceded by terrific 
eruptions in Iceland.” 

Below us, half-veiled in mist, 
stretched the Valley of the 
Shadow of Death, the water 
that have not yet rendered 
back their dead. Will they 
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one day cast them forth in 
some dreadful upheaval that 
is destined to shatter the repose 
of Europe? The thought 
seemed vain, all was deathly 
stillness. The sullen mists 
veiled the awful spot again 
presently, and after a bare 
ten minutes upon the height 
we made our way with all 
speed homeward, for the 
afternoon was now well ad- 
vanced. 

As we turned our faces down 
‘Jonsskard’ in the direction 
of ‘Lock’s Tinder,’ there was 
@ surprising change in the 
weather. As if to light us 
from the dark valley, the sun 
burst forth in sudden radiance. 
There below us, framed in a 
rainbow so dazzling that it 
cast a gauzy reflection upon 
the very clouds, lay the lava- 
plain of Central Iceland, a 
sapphire sea stretching to sap- 
phire peaks that fringed its 
northern horizon. Over the 
fantastic black crags of the 
Dyngjufjéll (that might well, 
from their coal-black colour, 
be called in Anglo-Saxon the 
‘dingy mountains ’!) the glor- 
ious rainbow straddled; the 
contrast of jet rocks and white 
snows, framed in the melting 
lavenders and greens of the 
double bow, its delicate shades 
melting imperceptibly into the 
shows, no green in the land- 
Scape save the vivid emerald 
in the rainbow-prism, was @ 
colour effect so strange, so 
stark, so pure, that its beauty 
was startling. In a moment 
the wilderness had blossomed 
like the rose, the mountain- 
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tops sang, the Valley-of the 
Shadow was spanned by the 
radiant arc of Hope. This 
vista alone, amid the vast 
stillness of the mountain soli- 
tude, seemed the climax of the 
whole adventure, a loveliness 
beyond all expectation vouch- 
safed to us by the unseen 
attendants of the dark bower. 
We descended on foot, the 
ponies picking their way care- 
fully down steep slopes of 
ragged lava and pumice which 
left their mark upon my leather 
riding-boots. My weariness had 
vanished. I felt much less 
tired than when I set out 
eighteen hours previously. It 
was now five o’clock, the after- 
noon warm and radiant. At 
our former halt below ‘ Lock’s 
Tinder’ we paused again and 
ate the remainder of our pro- 
visions, and here Tryggve ex- 
changed for ‘ Naesti’ his own 
white pony ‘ Perle’ (Pearl). A 
true gem she proved, much the 
best mount I had yet ridden 
in Iceland. But the ponies 
were all now upon their mettle, 
their noses were turned once 
more toward the green pastures 
of home. The tireless Hnodri, 
whose trottings back and for- 
ward must have added many 
miles to his wanderings, rounded 
us up joyfully as we galloped 
over the sandy shore into the 
Odadahraun. His master’s un- 
accountable frolic into the wilds 
ended, it was good to be setting 
him on the homeward way 


again. 

In three hours we had crossed 
the lava. The horses, scenting 
the fresh grass from afar, broke 
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into a gallop as we neared the 
pasture. A short pause to 
let them feed, then on to 
the shepherd’s hut by the 
stream. Twilight was fast fall- 
ing, but the way was now 
easier. We paused at the hut 
to boil our kettle again and 
make tea, for we were in- 
credibly thirsty. When we 
came out into the still summer 
gloaming there was no sign of 
the ponies; they had all set 
off for home—still three hours’ 
ride distant — without their 
riders! About a mile down- 
stream we fortunately overtook 
them, tranquilly grazing, and, 
remounting thankfully, set off 
at a gallop over the uneven 
tussocks of grass and ground- 
willow. 

“Have you never fallen off 
yet ? ” I had been asked rather 
mockingly before we set out, 
and now in the darkness, amid 
the uneven humps, there seemed 
every chance of breaking my 
unsullied record. I could only 
tighten the rein upon my gallop- 
ing steed and trustin Providence 
and the sure feet of ‘ Perle.’ And 
after all, it was not I who was 
destined to come a cropper 
that evening, but my drowsy 
guide. His pony, passing me 
at a canter, caught its foot in 
a@ tussock, and in a trice the 
luckless Tryggve had turned a 
somersault in the air and landed 
in the grass at his horse’s tail ! 
The shock restored his bemused 
faculties — fortunately without 
bereaving him of any others— 
and without a word he re- 
mounted and went on his way 
a sadder and a more cautious 
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man. It was not his lucky 
day. An Iceland farmer very 
rarely has a tumble of this 
sort, and I forbore to laugh. 
After all, had he not lent me 
his priceless Pearl ? 

Far ahead of all save the 
lightly loaded pack-ponies this 
jewel swept me homeward on 
the wind. Such a_ gallop 
through the darkness! Over 
willow meadows, over stones 
and bogs, over ling and grass. 
My weariness was gone. Never 
had I ridden so softly, felt so 
much mistress of an Iceland 
saddle! Beyond the moun- 
tains to northward the lingering 
sunset stretched a golden finger 
of light under a pearly cumulus. 
Deep calm and peace had fallen 
upon this northern land with 
the dusk. I passed the white 
gate of Svartarkot and its lake, 
glimmering palely under the 
reflected sunset fires; a flight 
of birds showed black against 
the sky-line; in another moment 
I had dismounted to cross the 
narrow plank-bridge—was up 
again and on the highroad to 
Vidikeri, the pack-ponies still 
trotting briskly ahead. (Too 
briskly, for I found on return 
that they had dropped three 
of my bamboo tent-poles, and 
though two were retrieved 
next day by little Sverrir, the 
other still remains—for all I 
know to the contrary—a strange 
derelict of warmer climes, some- 
where in the treeless waste.) 

At 11.30 I saw again the dark 
shape of Vidikeri against the 
sky-line. There was no light 


in the window, but leaving 
*Perle’ to the care of Jon and 
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Tryggve, who had at last over- 
taken me, I blundered into the 
dark house. My room was full 
of sleeping women (two friends 
had arrived in our absence), 
but Sigrun, who had not ex- 
pected us before the morning, 
waved me hospitably to my 
still empty couch. 

“Vaere saa god!” (“ Be so 
kind! It awaits you’), she 
said. 

It did not await me long. I 
was too tired to eat, too sleepy 
to care how many shared the 
apartment where I had slum- 
bered in happy privacy two 


nights earlier. My last fling 
was the surreptitious opening 
of the solitary movable glass 
pane in the top of the window 
—an act of independence which 
doubtless caused inarticulate 
consternation to two other in- 
mates who occupied a single 
bed opposite it (and whom I 
observed watching me through 





quivering eyelids). i} 
Askja was achieved! Ten if 
minutes later Vidikeri, Tryggve, il 


Jon, ‘ Perle,’ even the ‘ Basket ’ 
and its rainbow-handle, all had 
faded from my consciousness as 
if they had never been. 
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BY M. J. FARRELL. 


It was raining finely at 
Pullinstown when I woke on 
the morning following our day 
of horse-coping and scheming 
and our night of burgling and 
doctoring. No matter what 
quarter the wind might be in, 
I would almost have answered 
for its proving a good scenting 
day, and as I was to set forth 
(on a horse that my cousins 
assured me to be the very 
living best) for my first day’s 
hunting in an Irish country, 
I was glad that the morning 
promised well. 

Although my watch said no 
more than half-past seven, I 


had woken as completely as 
one always does wake in a 


strange bed and house. Lying 
there, I thought with early 
morning clarity of my two 
young cousins, Willow and 
Dick ; of their guile and their 
simplicity ; of their dangerous 
eventful days, with the lust of 
fox-hunting and the element 
of horsemanship bred in them 
both and fulfilled to the utmost 
limit of their young endurance. 
I thought of Sir Richard, 
slightly infirm in body but 
more than a match for his 
children in villainy and trick- 
eries and in great kindness too. 
I thought of his dolorously 
handsome face, and remem- 
bered his concern for James, 
his butler of years—sick now, 
and the house all to blazes 


without him. “Take up me 
own brandy, Willow,” he had 
said; “he'll think it'll do him 
more good, whether it does or 
no.” And I have heard James 
say to Willow, ‘Strive and 
behave like a lady should, 
Miss Willow, me dear child,” 
yet he obeyed her with pune- 
tilious ceremony on all public 
occasions. 

A somewhat flustered hand- 
maiden brought me my mom- 
ing cup of tea. ‘‘ Miss Willow 
bid me tell ye breakfast is nine 
o’clock, and Sir Richard is 
within in the bath at half- 
eight, sir.”’ 

Appreciative of the warning, 
I got out of bed and drank my 
tea at the open window. The 
pulse of the warm mist beat 
away from the house. It was 
the gentlest morning. 

*‘Mary-Josey !’’ I heard Wil- 
low’s voice in the corridor out- 
side my room, “is that M 
Oliver’s shaving water? Is it 
hot ? ” 

And the answer, “ Put yer 
hand in that ; it’s boiling.” 

“‘ Well, why don’t you bring 
it in to him ? ” 

“Sure how could I, Miss 
Willow? When I looked @ 
the door wasn’t he standing 
up on his two feet on the bed- 
room floor dhrinkin’ tea in his 
night-shirt.”’ 

“I’m doing nothing of the 
sort,” I called. Really, such 
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an insult to Mr Beal and Mr 
Inman’s most sumptuous of 
silk dressing-gowns was more 
than I could stomach. I was 
yery proud of that dressing- 
gown. I went out now to show 
it to Willow, who admired it 
suitably and said I might 


leave it to her in my will. She 


herself was wearing one of 
faded camel hair that Dick 
must have had at his pre- 
paratory school. Her deadly 
fair hair stood out in feathers 
round her head, and she looked 
brighter than I could have 
thought possible considering 
that she had sat up till five 
o'clock with James. 

“He’s grand,” she said in 
answer to my question. “‘ No 
temperature at all. I thought 
I wouldn’t be able to get out 
hunting to-day, but now I 
think I'll go.” 

A whinneying bray from 
across the landing announced 
that Willow’s baby donkey was 
up and about. It put its 
head round the jamb of her 
bedroom door, and seeing us 
came forward on stuttering 
feet. ‘Go back to your bed,” 
said Willow, “and don’t make 
that noise, or the Sir’ll sell you 
to the tinkers. Off you go!” 
The absurd donkey obeyed her 
like a dog. 

Dick came out of his door, 
yawning enormously ; he 
passed us and went into my 
Toom, poured himself out a 
cup of tea from my pot, 
hopped into my bed, and ad- 
dressed himself to Mary-Josey. 

“Bring those hunting-boots 
down to the yard along with 
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my own,” he said, “‘ and stand 
them by the stove in the study 
as soon as Michael sends them 
in. And listen, Mary-Josey. If 
I see the track of your black 
fingers on the tops, PU—l’U 
tell James on you. Have you 
me good gloves washed ? ”’ 

“IT have, Master Dick.” 

“Take my silk hat into 
James’s room, and Mr Oliver’s 
too, and the velvet pad (you'll 
get it on the high shelf in the 
pantry). He’s the only one 
can get any good of a silk 
hat.” 

“ Dick,” I said, “ P’ll do my 
own.” I really thought James 
not quite fit enough for valeting. 

** Ah, it’ll do him no harm.” 
Willow came in and sat on the 
edge of the bed. She pinched 
the last slice of my bread and 
butter just an instant sooner 
than Dick. “He’d fret all 
day if he thought your hats 
weren’t a credit to the place. 
Iook at my ass,” she said 
suddenly. “It’s out again and 
it upsets the Sir for the day 
if he sees it on his way to the 
bathroom.” She was gone, 
and it was with the same 
narrow but sufficient margin 
of time that she allowed her- 
self to eat Dick’s bread and 
butter that she got into the 
bathroom before me and—I 
may add—out of it before her 
father. 

Dick came down to break- 
fast in his breeches and a 
tweed coat, long white stockings 
and black pump shoes, which 
gave him a curiously Georgian 
air, like a very young buck 
of those days. Willow said, 
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“I can’t eat breakfast in a 
stock. My stomach is not 
strong enough.” 

*“ Little bees-knees ye have,” 
said her father with restrained 
acerbity. Ignoring the refer- 
ence to her stomach, he fixed 
disapproving eyes on Willow’s 
legs—legs which could hardly 
be other than her bootmaker’s 
rare and abiding joy. He did 
them well, too. Willow con- 
templated her left leg with ex- 
treme—almost unctuous satis- 
faction. 

“That hole in my knee was 
put there by God to take the 
top button of my breeches.— 
Now, Sir Richard.” 

“Your mother was a fine- 
looking woman, so was your 
poor aunt Lucia Verschoyle. 
I don’t know what happened 
you to be such a little scare- 
crow.” 

“Kind father for me,” re- 
plied Willow without even 
raising her eyes from her plate. 

“Mind now ’’—Sir Richard, 
accepting momentary defeat in 
the wordy combat with his 
daughter, faced about on his 
son—‘‘ you’re to have that 
young horse back here in his 
stable by four o’clock—half a 
day is quite long enough for 
him, and too long.” 

“Yes, father,” Dick an- 
swered with suspicious meek- 
ness ; he was holding a length 
of bacon rind just half an inch 
above Sue’s slavering insistent 
nose. ‘My Sue,” he said, 
** my sweet pig. My only...” 
But Flicker, jumping off her 
hocks with the spring of a 
travelling grasshopper, was on 
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the table and with her nose jp 
his plate, to refute that last, 
It was more than she could 
bear. 

“Oh, God help me!” jp 
Richard rose to his feet in g 
sudden helpless early morning 
spasm of complete and w.- 
availing fury. “ Put that dog 
down, sir; do you hear me, 
sir, put it down. I'll not have 
it. Do you know where your 
nasty ass was this morning, 
Willow? In the hot-air press! 
Yes, in my own bottom shelf, 
lying on my own bath-towel. 
What between dogs and don- 
keys, I can’t call my honse 
my own; I can’t eat my 
breakfast without being dis- 
gusted by you children and 
your antics. Though indeed I 
notice ’’—he whirled on Willow 
with the pounce of a swooping 
hawk and a very venom of 
scorn—‘‘ that you’re a great 
deal too fond of your ow 
good hot breakfast— Miss.” 

“IT am, perhaps,” Willow 
agreed mildly. She poured 
herself out a large cupful of 
coffee, and topped it slowly 
with thick yellow cream. 

“You are, perhaps ”—Sir 
Richard thought about it for 
@ moment—‘ you are, per 
haps,” he repeated with slow 
intolerance. ‘‘ Well, perhaps, 
miss, you'll remove yourself 
and your impertinence and your 
breakfast too from this room 
and eat it somewhere else. Do 
you understand me ? ” 

Willow helped herself to two 
pieces of toast, four pats of 
butter, and a large spoonful 
of marmalade before she rose 
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to her feet and picked up her 
cup and plate. “I understand 
you perfectly well,” she said, 
“but are you quite sure you 
wouldn’t rather I stood in the 
corner ?”’ But before her father 
could express a preference one 
way or other, her thin black 
match-sticks of legs had carried 
her out of the room and the 
door had closed behind her. 

Sir Richard himself broke 
the silence in which I had 

to wonder whether I 
should not follow his daughter’s 
example. 

“ Dick,” he said, ‘‘ make sure 
Phelan puts the twisted snaffle 
on Romance for Willow. She 
was quite tired out after riding 
her in the plain snaffle the 
other day.” 

“She only pulls you the first 
couple of fields,” Dick said; 
“after that she settles down.” 

“Well, I see no reason why 
she should pull the child at 
all,” said Sir Richard, “if I 
can help it. You must re- 
member little Willow’s not as 
hardy as you are, Dick, even 
if she is twice as good a 
jockey.” 

“ Yes, father.” Dick snapped 
his fingers to his two white 
savages. “I'll go out and see 
about it now,” he said. 

We were to ride on to the 
meet that day. I was standing 
in the hall lost in admiration 
of the superb sheen that James 
had imparted to my silk hat 
when I heard Dick’s voice, low 
and angry, under the porch 
outside. 

“You know well enough you 
shouldn’t answer my father 
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before one o’clock in the day,” 
he was saying. 

*“* Well, who started him off ? 
You and your nasty dogs.” 
Willow’s tone was guiltily care- 
less. 

“You know right well it 
was your donkey in the hot 
press annoyed him—and you 
admiring your legs at break- 
fast-time.” 

** Where’s my father now ? ” 
said Willow suddenly. 

“He’s gone round to the 
stables.” 

“ Well, I'll go on and talk to 
him—find Oliver, you Dick. 
We ought to be off in ten 
minutes.” She was gone, and 
Dick came back into the hall 
for me. 

I have always laboured be- 
neath the vague misapprehen- 
sion, fostered perhaps by the 
generality of Irish novelists, 
that an Irish gentleman, 
mounted though he may be 
on the best of horses, cares 
little whether he follows the 
fashions of this year or twenty 
years ago in the matter of 
turning his own person out 
for the chase. I can only say 
that young Dick was a dazzling 
contradiction of my precon- 
ceived idea. 

Surtees has described for our 
delight, and I expect for his 
own exact and particular enjoy- 
ment, every button, every 
double-lap, every waistcoat, 
brooch, and _ neck - cloth— 
whether plain or spotted—worn 
by his heroes when they took 

the field. Why should such a 
catalogue read less like an out- 
fitter’s advertisement yester- 
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day than to-day? Dick was 
very much on the leg, he was 
thin and hard almost to frail- 
ness. I shall remember him 
standing there in the hall, his 
whip under his arm, the doubled 
back lash still trailing, a square 
of morning light striking his 
shoulders from above, the motes 
in it turning his red shoulders 
to silver. His breeches and 
boots were exact exaggerations 
of rightness. The neck of his 
spur shot a star into my eye. 
Blinking back at this bravely, 
I was at once a helpless victim 
of the conviction that my own 
were worn too low down on my 
heel. 

“Come on now,” said Dick, 
“time we were off.” As he 


stooped forward to light a 
cigarette there was a@ flash of 
pale canary colour from under 


his coat. He picked up two 
pairs of gloves, leather and 
woollen, from the hall table, 
and waited out on the shining 
wet gravel until I had collected 
my own gloves and my whip 
and an infinitesimal packet of 
sandwiches, hardly bulkier than 
a postage stamp, that lay on 
a plate among the whips and 
gloves and unopened letters. 

“One thing I have taught 
the cook,” Dick said as we 
walked round towards the yard 
with the stilted precision in- 
sisted on by a hunting-boot 
before it really warms to the 
leg, ‘‘and that is to make a 
sandwich that will go in your 
pocket without bulging it.” 
Putting my hand into my own 
pocket I felt that he had indeed 
succeeded. 


A feint of sunshine gleamed 
like a pale foil through the 
grey mist. It struck a sleek 
crescent of light in the ridien- 
lous penny-bun of hair that 
Willow had tacked and firmly 
netted to her bowler hat. She 
stood with her back to wy 
beside the two stone steps of 
the mounting-block. Her pale 
cord breeches were the twin 
of Dick’s, and her legs did 
them almost equal credit. Al- 
ways I had seen Willow ride 
in a ragged tweed coat, or, 
as on the day she won her 
race, in a flash of silk; but 
now she was sober in dark- 
grey coat, very workmanlike, 
short as a man’s; that she had 
put up the hunt button some 
time ago was obvious from the 
faintness of the traced mono- 
gram. 

Sir Richard, shrunken as the 
old seem of a morning, was 
talking to her gently. ‘‘ Mind 
that now, child,” he was saying, 
and “ You can pull the mare 
out, Phelan.” 

Romance came out of her 
box, gay enough even on this 
warm morning. I have met 
Romance before, yet each time 
I see her it gives me a queer 
pick up at the heart; she is, 
for her sort, such a_ perfect 
thing. Not made to carry 
much more than Willow’s eight 
stone, the little mare has done 
that well for the last two 
seasons, and has won her four 
point-to-points and run into 4 
place twice. 

Sir Richard caught his daugh- 
ter’s upheld boot and threw 
her into her saddle (a little 
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old favourite saddle it must 
have been—the flaps nipped 
in dark below the half panel). 
Willow ran the single plaited 
rein through her fingers and 
walked the mare off, while 
Phelan pursued her dusting 
the toe of her boot with perti- 
nacious zeal. His blue jack- 
daw-like eyes were everywhere, 
and he was full of the impera- 
tive importance of a groom on 
a hunting morning. 

“ Mind, Sir Richard,’ Willow 
said, ‘“‘turn the key of the 
saddle-room door on Phelan 
while we’re gone, and keep him 
there for the day. I'll not have 
him up in James’s room. His 
doctoring will finish James.” 

“Indeed I'll have Phelan’s 
life!’ replied Sir Richard 
equably ; ‘‘ I’ll beat him till he 
forgets his tricks.” 

Phelan, who had disappeared 
into a further loose-box, led 
my horse out now. This was 
Schoolmaster, plain but a great 
old sort and warranted fool- 
proof. His legs were thick 
with the honourable scars of 
many winters; he came out 
of his stable a bit dickey, but 
warmed up sound in half an 
hour. One eye was blind from 
the prick of a thorn long years 
ago, but the remaining one 
served him more than well. 

“Keep your heels out of his 
sides now, Oliver,” Dick said 
#% I got up onhim. Certainly 
that strong back was humped 
under the saddle in a manner 
that invited no liberties. 

“ Keep him walking, Oliver,” 
Willow said quietly. ‘Don’t 


let him stop.” 


** Well, indeed, the third he’ll 
give ’d put you or me either to 
hell out o’ that too quick,” 
Phelan observed warningly as 
he let go his head and departed 
for Dick’s horse. 

“ Ah, he’s a gay old sinner,” 
said Sir Richard with the 
indulgence of those who 
are on their feet for the 
horse that is pretty sure 
shortly to add another to their 
number. 

Four such portentous warn- 
ings succeeded in making me 
thoroughly nervous of my 
mount. I circled the yard 
gingerly, feeling much as though 
I was sitting on top of a large 
volcanic egg, balanced on the 
brink of a steep precipice. 
However, I succeeded in the 
not too easy task of keeping 
Schoolmaster moving, at the 
same time keeping my heels 
out of his sides, while I remem- 
bered with horror the six young 
horses galloping loose in the 
field through which we must 
ride to reach the road. One 
of us, I thought, seeing Dick 
being thrown up (obviously he 
would not risk a toe in the 
stirrup) on a big and bad- 
tempered chestnut four-year- 
old, would take it good and 
proper before very many min- 
utes were over. There was 
decidedly too much white round 
that chestnut’s eye, and I did 
not like to see his driving 
plunge forward, made almost 
before he felt Dick in the saddle. 
With his feet still out of the 
stirrups, Dick stopped him— 
quick. ; 

“‘Cripes Almighty! ’’ was Phe- 
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lan’s only comment, “ tighten 
yerself, Master Dick.” 

As I rode after Willow out 
of the yard, our horses’ hoofs 
echoing rudely on the flag- 
stones under the dark stable 
arch, I fancied that Dick was 
not the only one of us to 
follow Phelan’s injunction. 
However, during out progres- 
sion down the long avenue 
beneath the wet architectural 
aisle of the lime-trees, School- 
master’s back went down and 
my spirits proportionately up. 
The young horses grouped in 
the distance favoured us with 
a long stare, but they were so 
used to horses being ridden 
among them that they did not 
precipitate themselves disrup- 
tively upon us, as I had in my 
palsied imagination feared they 
would do. 


A sprite of a child came 
out of the deep-roofed lodge 


to open the gates; he hid 
himself shyly behind the dark 
thin lace of the wrought-iron 
work, one hand fast in the 
scruff of a pale greyhound 
puppy, while above him the 
stone pillars, exquisitely reeded, 
swept up to hold their grey 
cups high. We rode through, 
and Willow pulled Romance 
round on the dark gravel sweep 
to speak to the child. The 
soaring, lovely gates lend their 
true and only balance to my 
remembrance of her and that 
blood-like mare Romance as 
I saw them on a dim and 
proper hunting morning. 

“ Johnny,” said Willow, “ did 
you give that pup the worm- 
ball I sent down ? ” 
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*“ Yis, miss,”’ hissed the shy 
little boy. ‘It’s after reducin’ 
her greatly, miss,” he added 
with an enormous effort. 

“Tl bring you down a good 
bottle of cod-liver oil,” Willow 
promised. She had forgotten 
her horse mad fresh from its 
stable. She sat sideways in 
her saddle dwelling on the 
thought of that greyhound 
puppy. “Tl bring it down 
to-night, Johnny,”’ she said. 

The little boy curtseyed, nip- 
ping his quiff of black hair 
between finger and thumb. We 
started off down the wet beech- 
canopied road. 

** Ah, have done !”’ said Wil- 
low to Romance, who, as we 
broke into a gentle jog, dived 
her head down quick and wicked 
as a bee. “I can’t bear a 
fresh horse.”’ Dick rode in 
silence, aware of what he might 
expect, and more than ready 
for it. My old horse had settled 
down now, for which I was 
deeply grateful. Nor was there 
an inch of tarmac road to 
petrify one further on all the 
six miles we rode to the meet. 
Puddles in potholes were mis- 
shapen grey shields. The de 
mesne walls and big fields of 
Pullinstown gave way to farms 
fenced with smaller and more 
intricate carefulness; banks 
were wreathed and blind m 
briars or faced up tall and solid 
with stones; and scarcely 4 
strand of wire did I see, evel 
on the fences that bounded 
the road. We passed several 
coverts, gorse growing strong 
down the length of a wet bog; 
and a steep hill led us over the 
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qurving back of a wood that 
smelt bitter and shrill as wet 
woods do smell. The road ran 
its narrow stony shelf under 
the shoulder of a rock-strewn 
hill, darkly crowned with 
heather, and rich in the dead 
brown of bracken. Below us 
a fair hunting country dropped 
to a vale of grass and 
grass again, its miles across 
lost in the mist and shine of 
the day and the farther moun- 
tains worlds away in faéry. 
“What’s the name of this 
hill?” I wanted to know. 
“Corragrue,” Willow told me; 
“it’s the other side of Cloneen, 
where we were yesterday.” 
“And that,’ Dick pointed 
bitterly to the vale that 
dreamed of fox-hunting below 
us, “ that priceless bit of coun- 
try has every covert in it 


poached and hunted by our 
harrier neighbours, with the 
Reverend Mr Fox playing fast 
and loose between them and 


our Master. Oh, they’re a lot 
of beauties those Spree harriers.”’ 
“Do you see that bit of 
covert, Oliver?’ Willow indi- 
cated a distant strong patch 
of gorse. ‘‘ That used to be 
& pet covert for us,” she said, 
“a certain find. And Anthony 
has drawn it blank twice this 
gg That’s where old Fox’d 
ve shaken his bagman, eh 
Dick ¢ ” aiteenbie 
“That’s the very place,” 
Dick nodded. ‘‘ That’s where 
Tommy’Il turn down the ginger 
bitch to-day. I hope I get a 
g00d view of her.” 
I thought of the red cur- 
lady that Dick and I had sub- 
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stituted for the proposed bag- 
man. It was like a dream to 
me, the day before. Had I 
really visited that parson-cum- 
horse-dealer-cum-poacher — the 
Reverend Mr Fox? Had I 
indeed bought a horse from 
him, the like of which is not 
often to be had for the money ? 
Had I, in company with my 
cousins, subsequently and in 
the depths of night raided his 
stable yard, substituting for a 
bagman which was destined 
to remove the slur of blankness 
from his coverts, his own ginger 
cur? Had I with my law- 
abiding English hands tied the 
mouth of a sack on her pro- 
tests, and had I seen then a 
good fox loosed in the night, 
the night that belongs to foxes ? 
I had in very truth done all 
these things. And for the 
honour of a pack of hounds I 
had never seen, and to the con- 
fusion of those who break the 
greatest law of fox-hunting, 
“Thou shalt not draw another 
man’s coverts.” 

A big car slipped down the 
hill past us with every care for 
our horses, its off-wheels nearly 
in the ditch. It was driven 
by a very small man in a very 
large coat, and Willow and 
Dick called, ‘‘ "Morning, Master 
—’Morning, Peter,” as that car 
went by. 

“That’s his wife, Peter,” 
Dick said—“a star.” I had 
only seen a grave profile under 
the veil of her hard hat and 
the car was gone, its wide tyre- 
tracks impressive before us on 
the little wet road. 

We turned left below the 
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hill, and our horses, a minute 
ago peacefully apathetic, woke 
to the immediate realisation 
of a hunting day. Hounds’ 
close footmarks patterned the 
road ahead, and the sharp 
print of hunters’ shoes excited 
the morning. Dick’s big chest- 
nut had seen the hounds three 
times before this, so he knew 
enough about the business to 
make himself obnoxiously un- 
ruly when that first mad smell 
caught his nostrils. Dick was 
very quiet with him. Old 
Schoolmaster stiffened his neck 
and batted up a vulgar and 
unslakeable trot, and Willow, 
with Romance nicely in hand, 
laughed at us unkindly. 

Two public-houses, a vast 
Roman Catholic church, and 
@ memorial to the year 1798— 
a towering cement cross in 
which pike-heads had been em- 
bedded as suitable ornaments— 
raised a lonely cross-roads to 
the status of village (Mandoran 
was its lovely name), and here 
the West Common hounds met. 

A useful, active-looking sort, 
the West Common hounds ; 
and if they were not a very even 
lot to look at, I did not mind 
hazarding a guess that they 
would run level enough. There 
was not one among them that 
did not look like galloping ; 
and if they had not the ex- 
aggerated knuckling bone of 
the Peterboro’ stamp, they had 
the right shoulders, laid well 
back and plenty of muscle 
behind them, for dropping off 
these steep stone-facers. Even 
to my English eye, accustomed 
to a big heavily built hound, 
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they were the right type fo 
this enclosed country. And, 
no two ways about it, they did 
look fox-catchers. I would 
love them in their work | 
knew. The hunt servants were 
well mounted, but on the cobby 
stamp of cut-and-come-again 
horse best suited to the country, 
They were well turned out too, 
@ useful couple of varminty- 
looking fellows, I’d say. The 
bloom on the hounds spoke a 
real psalm in praise of their 
kennel huntsman. And when 
that Major Countless, who had 
just passed us on our way, 
rode up to them, their greeting 
hung clamorous and joyful on 
the sulky air. He was fond of 
and cheerful with his hounds 
one saw. They told me he 
showed right sport. 

The field already gathered 
at the cross-roads numbered 
more than thirty. Perhaps 
fifteen of Willow’s and Dick's 
breed, and the rest a right sort 
of sporting farmer mounted on 
his own old reliable hunter, and 
in many cases with a young 
son out on a good-looking 
youngster. Midway between 
the two breeds were a few 
representatives of the Spree 
harriers, prosperous young s0l- 
icitors and shopkeepers from 
the nearest town. “ Lar De 
vereux is the only one among 
them that knows what he’ 
about—bar Mr Fox,” Willow 
told me. “Those are two 
great big blackguards.” She 
had Romance stuck up under 
a hedge, and was pointing out 
to me the notabilities of the 
hunt while she shifted be 
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saddle and drew in the girths. 
“That's Maeve Fountain ’’— 
the loveliest girl with a sad 
mouth and a smile in her eye 
was talking to the master’s 
wife, who sat square and fair 
on her weight-carrying hunter ; 
she rode with a long rein and 
a long stirrup, and her back 
was as straight as a die— 
“Rowley—Maeve’s husband— 
ran away with another,’ Willow 
continued, “and she’s not the 
better of it yet.” 

“Oh, Willow, what a pity!” 
There was a real queen among 
women, and she carried her 
sorrow like a gift. 

“She rides a hunt better 
thn any woman I know. 
look! that’s Toby Sage.” A 
young man with a charming 
twisted smile raised his blue 
velvet cap to Willow. He 
was a neighbouring master. 
Beside his own horse a groom 
led @ pony no bigger than a 
mouse on which Toby and a 
tall girl, who looked not quite 
sixteen, had mounted their 
young son with enormous pomp 
and care. 

“Hullo, Willow,” the girl 
said; she had a frail slow 
voice. “ Yes, I’m on my feet. 
Thursday is Dominick’s hunting 
day, and he will try to follow 
me if I’m riding.” She indi- 
cated the little boy whose 
bucket stirrups hardly reached 
to the bottom of his saddle 
flaps. ‘Now he’s off to tell 
Anthony what he thinks of his 
hounds. I must stop him,” and 
the went striding away in pur- 
suit of her young. Prudence 
was her name. There were 
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others to whom Willow intro- 
duced me with casual friendli- 
ness. 

The women as a whole 
showed quality. Many of them 
rode astride, turning themselves 
out well—though no one quite 
touched Willow — but Dick, 
among the men, was not an 
outstanding exquisite. They 
were all well mounted, the 
horses showing as much quality 
as their riders, and they were 
all very kind to me: none of 
that disposition to ride round 
a stranger with their hackles 
up, so often exhibited by the 
star-turns of a hunt in my own 
country. 

Mr Fox rode up beside me 
just as the hounds moved off. 
His muscular bulk was well 
carried by a big bay horse up 
to seventeen stone, and made 
like a pony: a perfect model 
of a weight -carrying hunter, 
and with manners on him like 
a ladies’ hack. And Mr Fox 
had, for his weight, a wonderful- 
looking seat on a horse. 

“Good morning, Mr Pull- 
eyns.” His voice was as suave 
and meaningless as ever and 
his eye as bland: most cer- 
tainly our doings of the night 
before had not as yet come 
to his knowledge. In _ his 
old-fashioned, full-skirted black 
hunting-coat (with as many 
quarters in its back as there 
are in an orange) and his 
rather low-crowned silk hat, 
he appeared the essence of 
sportsman - like respectability. 
** Well,” he said, ‘‘ I had O’Con- 
nor—that’s the vet—out this 
morning looking at a sick heifer, 
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and I thought he might as well 
examine the little horse while 
he was at it. Yes, he gives 
him a clean bill.”” He answered 
my interrogative silence. “‘ He’s 
posting you the certificate to- 
night. I have a horse going 
on the mid-day train,” he con- 
tinued, ‘and I'll box yours 
along with him, if you will wire 
to the other end.” 

Dick said, ‘‘ That’s lucky,” 
when I told him. “ At that 
rate he'll be on the train 
before the old sinner guesses 
we had anything to say to last 
night’s show. Anthony has 
two coverts and the hills to 
draw before he goes to Cloneen 
covert.” 

At this point we turned off 
the narrow lane up which the 
hunt had ridden two by two, 
passed through the unbeliev- 
ably filthy yard of a farmhouse 
where children hid, peeping 
out from between the spokes of 
cart-wheels, and curs barked 
and geese hissed defiance as 
the hunt rode by. Three fields 
below the house an attractive 
bit of gorse grew strong on the 
sheltered side of a little slope ; 
but although they went in as 
keen as wolves and drew up 
to the last bush in the covert, 
hounds never once looked like 
finding there. Anthony had a 
good voice, of which he did 
not make undue use, and his 
servants were quick and effi- 
cient. The long-drawn notes 
on his horn sounded sadly over 
@ good covert drawn blank. 
“ Vigilant’s missing,’ I heard 
him say as we waited. ‘‘ She’s 
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shy since she was jumped op 
the other day; won’t come 
near horses. By Jove, she was 
the best of this year’s entry, 
That morning at Coolaphaney 
she had a line of her own, and 
carried it across a bank, and 
threw her tongue in the next 
field and put them all right, 
Here she comes now. I must 
go and meet her.” 

We moved off to the next 
draw, not, to my surprise, bya 
line of hunting gates or along 
@ serving road, but by a short 
cut that necessitated jumping 
several most unpleasant banks 
and in the coldest sort of 
blood. Leaving the matter 
entirely to Schoolmaster’s rul- 
ing, I found that they were 
not so difficult to sit over after 
all. 

At three o’clock in the day, 
and with the gorse-grown hills 
blank behind us, the hounds, 
still marvellously fresh, were 
thrown into Cloneen covert. 
Mr Fox had been riding up 
alongside a silent and possibly 
rather grim master. From the 
conciliatory set of his broad 
black shoulders one could 
almost guess at the respectful 
explanations which he wasted 
on Anthony’s disgruntled ut- 
responsiveness. Anthony did 
not even acknowledge the hope 
that here in the amiable pat 
son’s own covert a fox would 
be found to redeem the day. 
He was with his hounds every 
yard they drew, heartening 
them, while sore and angry that 
they should be so sickened. 

Dick and Willow and I stood 
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together, a close little band of 
conspirators. We saw Mr Fox 
ride off down the outside fence 
of the covert, and we saw a 
young fellow detach himself 
from a group that stood in 
the gateway and go towards 
him. It was Dick who gave 
me his horse to hold, and 
slipped off on his feet down a 
qoss-ride to hear what he 
might hear. He came back 
choking with laughter. 

“The ride met the fence,” 
he told us. “I just heard 
Tommy say, ‘She went off for 
home like blazes.’ Old Fox 
gave him one look; I didn’t 
hear what he said, but Tommy’s 
face went white. He whipped 
his horse round then, and away 
with him back to the road. 
We'll not find here,” Dick said, 
slipping his arm through his 
horse’s rein and lighting a 
cigarette with expert compe- 
tence. Willow unfastened her 
tiny sandwich, squeezed up the 
paper and threw it away. 
She took her feet out of the 
stirrups and crooked her knees 
up on the tree of her saddle. 

“Michael Beary,” Dick said 
to her, and she nodded heed- 
lessly, 

We stood in the steep shelter 
of @ tree-grown bank. Behind 
Ww in the thick little wood 
Anthony’s infrequent voice 
sounded the right music for 
the day— 

“Leu troi for him... Leu 
foi. . . . Push him up, me 
lads...” 

An old hound drew up to us 

we were standing, and 


disappeared into covert again. 
“ That’s old Priestess,” Willow 
said. “I walked her; she 
nearly died of the yellows on 
me.” 

Silver for ash saplings and 
grey for sturdy hazel, and a 
stillness of green held the little 
wood quietly. The questing 
excited voice of a young hound 
clamoured for a second on the 
air, followed by a harsh rate 
in Anthony’s strong angry 
voice, “‘ Wilful, have care! 
Wilful !” 

“That Wilful’s very free 
with her tongue,’ Willow said 
disapprovingly. 

A young man came up the 
ditch towards us; he was tall 
and dark, and his wild gentle 
face was one of the handsomest 
I have ever seen. 

“Tell me, me lad,” Willow 
accosted him, ‘‘is this a place 
where the foxes do resort ? ” 

** Indeed, there was pucks of 
thim in it a-Friday. Mister 
Devereux’s dogs got a right 
chase out of it.” 

**So I believe, indeed,” re- 
plied Willow, with conversa- 
tional ease that took no account 
of Dick’s snort of horror. “ Will 
we get one in it to-day, do you 
think ? ” 

“ Ye'll get one right enough 
if those is wary dogs and good 
dogs, and little thanks to thim 
that brought an old cur bitch 
in a bag to loose her out before 
them. ’Faith, *twas herself 
legged it out for home in stand- 
ing leps and no more about 
her.” He spat with deft and 
fitting contempt. ‘“‘ There’s a 
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little vixen in it,” he con- 
tinued, “a right little pet. 
In the month o’ Feboary every 
dog fox in the country would 
be in the covert afther her.” 

“Ts that a fact,” said Dick, 
with due and weighty apprecia- 
tion. ‘“‘ Well,” he pondered, 
“IT wouldn’t wonder now would 
there be as many as six in it.” 

“Six? Sha! Six? Twinty- 
ni-en——”’ 

He delivered the good round 
number at us with a solemnity 
that befitted the phenomenon. 
In the face of such exactitude 
there was, I felt, no more to 
be said save in salute to that 
fascinating vixen. 

“Td wonder you’d be able 
to count them,” Willow sug- 
gested with faint scepticism. 

“Ts it count them? Didn’t 
I see thim each night in the 
week, and they bawling around 
the covert and frisking in the 
fi-elds.”’ 

“Well, last February is a 
long time ago,” I hazarded. 
** You didn’t see her lately ? ” 

“TI did—I got the thrack of 
her nail in the burra’.” 

“Maybe that was the nail 
she had for nailing up the 
door.”” Dick finished the Fox 
subject with sarcastic conclu- 
siveness. “Tell me,’ he said, 
his eyes on a far glimpse of 
bog, “‘is that a real soft place 
or could you travel a horse 
in it?” 

“Well, ye could not thravel 
a horse in it.” The young 
lad rose from the bank where 
he had been leaning during 
his discourse and pointed a 
lean middle finger. ‘ G’out 


north the land where ye'll ge 
the black trees,” he said. “ Ye] 
not get out below.” 

My eyes dropped from the 
distance to the nearer tongue 
of covert that curled out long 
and narrow into the end of the 
field where we stood. Quite 


idly 1 was watching;-and then 


in one bold second of time my 
heart shot up to the last 
pounding notch of excitement, 
That almost insane shock of 
courage, which the view of a 
good fox leaving a covert gives 
one, rose choking me in its 
intensity. 

Slipping along the fence with 
grim composure was a big 
greyhound of a fox, higher on 
the leg than most of our English 
breed. No shirking stay-at- 
home, he was on top of the first 
fence of the covert like a big 
cat, took one quiet look about 
him, and set his mask for the 
open country. 

With Dick’s ear - splitting 
holloa still screaming on the 
air as, hat in hand, he rode 
up to stand facing the way 
our fox had gone, an wr 
orthodox but equally soul 
lifting bellow came from ow 
young companion, who sprang 
upon the fence, his eyes blazing 
in a glorious madness of the 
chase. 

“ Wirra — Hurry — Wirra— 
Hurry — Wirra— Hurry! Ab 
mighty Lord God! What 
should keep yiz? What good 
are yiz for huntsmin ? Wheres 
the bugler-man to sound his 
trumpet? He crossed out the 
ditch before me and he tippl 
it like a boy. He’s as grey # 
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a badger. He’s the heighth of 
4 deer-——”’ 

“ Which way was he going?” 

Anthony, galloping down a 
cose-grown ride to the holloa, 
had jumped the awkward fence 
out of the covert with as much 
carelessness as did one good to 
gee. 
“ Bast the fince, yer honour.” 

“Abha! Ahha!” as the 
hounds came crashing through 
the undergrowth all alive, tumb- 
ling out of the covert, flying 
like wild things to the doubled 
notes on their huntsman’s horn. 
“That’s the boy can blow a 
blast will lead hounds to a 
pid hunt! Hulla! Hulla! 
Hulla!”’ as the first couple on 
hit off the line. ‘‘ Thim’s the 


reigning dogs of all!” 
Very much on the right side 
of the covert we were, Dick 


and Willow and I—the most 
designing could not have de- 
vised a fairer start than we 
had. No one has ever accused 
Anthony of slipping his field, 
but to-day his hounds settled 
to the line of their fox, and 
Were running on hard over the 
second field from the covert 
before anyone thought about 
catching us. This I have ob- 
served often to be the case in 
a afternoon hunt. After the 
Many disappointments of a 

morning the keenest 
spirits lose their edge. And 
this was no day for picking 
up a bad start, for there was 
sich @ scent in the open as 
me does not often see, added 
to which hounds were not three 
minutes behind their fox leav- 
ing the covert. 
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Anthony’s were a right pack 
of hounds. No head and tail 
with a string joining the two 
about them. They ran well 
together, their voices a tearing 
ecstasy in the evening, the 
best of them snatching it again 
from the best. Nor did they 
ever overrun the line by a 
yard. Such quick hounds I 
have seldom seen. I saw the 
leading hounds as they landed 
off a fence; they seemed al- 
most to turn in the air with 
the scent, and proclaimed it 
right down the edge of the 
ditch, where their fox had 
turned short for a gap on his 
left. 

Anthony, Willow, Dick, my- 
self, and the first whipper-in, 
a hardy fellow, had set our 
horses well alight and got right 
with them from the start. A 
bit of a trial on old School- 
master, this first burst, and 
indeed we were beaten for 
pace. But to counterbalance 
that, any place (in any fence) 
you turned his head he would 
have a real go. My judgment 
about Irish banks being of the 
greenest (to me they all look 
equally dangerous), I took them 
as they came, performing, I do 
not doubt, prodigies of un- 
witting valour; yet, thanks 
to Schoolmaster’s being the 
horse he is, with better results 
than I deserved. The going 
was all grass and rode light, 
and the banks, high and fre- 
quent, were hideously blind 
but fairly sound. How Dick on 
that chestnut undependable of 
his stayed there I shall never 
guess. I doubt if he put a 
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foot really right the first dozen 
fences he jumped. There was 
mud on his nose and on his 
bridle, but he had not been 
down past recovery, and Dick 
had stayed with him somehow. 
Willow has the quickest eye 
for a country I have ever 
seen. No sooner in a field 
than she is putting on the pace 
for the best of all possible 
ways out of it, which others 
—slower witted—have not even 
seen. Anthony was a bit of 
an artist too, but he was 
mounted extra well, and his 
whole mind and soul so flung 
forward with his hounds that 
he had need to be well mounted. 
Judgment was more a matter 
of instinct than thought with 
him. 
For fifteen minutes, without 
the semblance of a check, 
hounds ran “like the wheels 
of hell,’’ Dick said afterwards. 
We rattled our horses along 
at the best pace we were able. 
I had the right feeling about 
a bank now—the stop and 
lift and steep drop off it, or 
the wise pause on top before 
sailing out over a ditch on the 
landing side. And with that 
glory and gratitude (which is 
second to no sensation in the 
world) for the horse that had 
carried me the living best I 
stopped Schoolmaster as we 
landed in a field of plough, 
where hounds were at fault 
for the first time. There was 
@ farm a field ahead of us, the 
main road on our left, and a 
little river below us on our 
right. Anthony allowed his 
hounds full time to display 
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their genius before giving yy 
an exhibition of his own. Like 
@ flight of living birds they 
swung their cast across the 
field, tried down the river bank 
and then up till, where cattle 
had made a way for drinking, 
an old bitch threw her silver 
tongue. 

“Huick to Truthful! Ley 
—over—Bitchies ! Leu—over! 
over! over!” ... Anthony 
cheered them across the river, 
plopping into the water like 
pied fruit, straining and scram- 
bling up the steep bank on the 
farther side ; a minute’s uncer- 
tainty—the current has taken 
their fox to a landing-point 
farther down the stream, and 
now they are at him again. 
“Diligent has it, sir.” The 
whipper-in gathered his cobby 
horse together and rib-roasted 
him into the flood. 

*Forrid together, Bitchies! 
Forrid — Forrid — Forrid!” 
Anthony chose the soundest 
looking take off, and was over 
the water with little enough to 
spare. 

* Follow Jim, Oliver ! School- 
master’ll drop his legs in it,” 
Willow called as Romance stood 
back and jumped it—feet to 
the good on the right side. 
We scrambled in and floundered 
out. Dick had taken a cold 
bath farther down, and was 
just pulling the chestnut out 
after himself. 

Hounds were hunting more 
slowly now with a worse scent 
than they had had ten minutes 
before, but still good enough 
to hunt a fox. A couple of 
fields of cold plough did not 
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improve matters, nor half a 
mile of thick holding gorse 
growing down a slip of wet 


. Our fox ran the length 
of it, holding to its shelter 
from view, and here hounds 
were still farther behind him. 
It was a place where they 
might easily have changed 
foxes, too. Scent grew worse 
again till they could own it no 
longer. 

It was indeed my moment 
when I saw one and a half 
couples feathering up the ditch 
that ran along the uncertain 
edge of the covert, busy as 
bees, every instant keener. 
They spoke to it at last, and 
proclaimed their fox was on. 

Anthony’s “Have at him 
again!’ was as hearty a cheer 
as ever lifted my heart or went 
like wine to my head. His 
hounds joined like lightning 
together; one crash through 
the covert and over the open 
again. They started to run 
on now, and took a bit more 
staying with. 

“ He lay down in the covert,” 
Willow said. ‘“‘I wonder we 
didn’t view him out of it. 
They’re closer to him now than 
they’ve been since we crossed 
the river.” She pointed Ro- 
mance’s nose towards an almost 
invisible gap in the corner of 
4 most forbidding fence, and 
set her going again like blazes. 

We were riding over a vale 
of grass, the fences that Willow 
Would get out of her bed in the 
hight to jump, our portion. 
Sound wide banks, faced low, 
and solid with stones. A gorse- 
town hill ahead of us must be 
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our fox’s point. ‘ He’ll get 
in in the rocks,” said Willow. 
“Come up, mare!” It was 
a joy to see her ride into her 
fences. Romance took them 
faster than I would have liked, 
but hit them all bang in the 
middle, and made no mistake 
about the ditch on the landing 
side. Dick’s young horse had 
had about enough; he was 
riding up a@ lane on our right, 
for Dick had sense as well as 
courage. A field in front of 
us the fluting crash and gal- 
lantry of the hounds’ voices 
ennobled the evening to a wild- 
ness of glorious endeavour. It 
was a sinking fox before them 
now, and they knew it. God 
send they did not overrun his 
line in their eagerness. But 
no, they held steadily on, in- 
clining always towards that 
gorse-crowned hill. 

Fence succeeded fence, higher 
and stonier as we turned right- 
handed for the hills, and each 
was a bit more of a contest 
than the last for our tiring 
horses. Willow, a feather- 
weight and riding blood, was, 
I fancy, the only one of our 
select band really to enjoy the 
last fifteen minutes of that 
somewhat grim battle. 

Hounds turned short at the 
foot of the hill, and as I jumped 
off to open a gate into a serving 
lane-way, I saw Dick’s lifted 
hat on ‘the hillside just to our 
right—that hill thick-grown 
with impenetrable Irish gorse 
where the odds were all in our 
fox’s favour, beaten though he 
was. 

Anthony saw the lifted hat 

kK 
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too. But he saw his hounds, 
mute now for blood, crash out 
across the briar-wreathed lane, 
and he did not interfere with 
them. (Nor could he have done 
so had he wished.) Up the 
hill they stormed—what heart 
and condition they were in, 
his hounds—turned short left 
again where their fox had 
turned and caught him up 
against a loose-built wall of 
stones, where he leaped for his 
life and fell back to a quick 
and gallant death. 

An instant’s silence in the 
heather and gorse—a moment 
from the evening that belonged 
to the death of a fox—before 
Anthony’s ‘‘ Who - Whoop!” 
rang out over as stout a cus- 
tomer as a good pack of hounds 
ever killed in the open after a 
stern chase. 


Anthony’s hounds broke up 
their fox as savage as a pack 


of wolves. Fifteen minutes 
later not one rag of brown fur 
remained on the hillside to 
tell of the proud end of a good 
fox, nothing but his mask 
hanging down from the D’s 
of the whipper-in’s saddle. 
Nothing but the warm stir 
would live for us in our re- 
membrance of that good hunt 
(sixty-five minutes and a six- 
mile point)—a fox’s most fit- 
ting immortality. 

The light was behind the 
edge of that dark hill as I 
led Schoolmaster down with 
slackened girths and his game 
old head dropped to my hand. 
Out in the lane the hounds 
crowded close round Anthony’s 
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horse, and the gladness in hig 
eyes for them was a new lamp 
in the evening. We hada nip 
—each in turn—from Dick’s 
flask, and walked on down the 
little friendly lane towards the 
road where Anthony’s car had 
passed us in the morning. The 
exaltation of effort fulfilled 
mounted within us. We all 
talked—Anthony and Jim of 
individual hounds ; Dick of his 
young horse’s prowess; I of 
@ country that. surpassed all 
countries I had ever known to 
ride over. Willow dwelt with 
pleasure on the rage and jeal- 
ousy of the field that had never 
caught us. None of us listened 
to another, but almost we loved 
one another. The dregs of the 
wine of fox-hunting are the 
only dregs of pleasure that are 
as golden and hot to the head 
as the wine itself. 

“Those are Tarquin’s two 
daughters,’’ said Anthony to 
Willow when she ceased her 
babbling of things that mat- 
tered not and turned her mind 
back to the hounds. “ They 
are as good as their father. 
Oh, Willow,” he was pained 
indeed, ‘‘of course you Te 
member old Tarquin. He was 
my chief authority for 4 
fox——”’ 

Down by a little house, one 
hooded window already a square 
of yellow, the others darker 
than sloes in the dusk, we got 
on our horses again. 

“And what you’re going t0 
say to the Sir—you that were 
to have that young horse back 
in his stable at four o’clock,” 
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Willow said to her brother with 
quelling righteousness, ‘‘ J don’t 
know.” 

“Never mind, Dick,” An- 
thony laughed, ‘“ think of me! 
Peter’ll have my life to-night.” 
He rode on with his hounds 
and Willow rode beside him. 

“Well, poor old Fox!” I 
heard him say in his pleasant 
voice. ‘‘ He had one there for 
ws after all, and a right fox, too. 
I think I’ll have to give him 
his own price for that brown 
mare he’s trying so hard to 
sell me.”’ 

“Listen, Anthony,” said Wil- 
low, “ would you like to hear 
a story that would cheapen 
that mare ? ”’ 

I did not catch Anthony’s 
reply nor the tale that Willow 
unfolded, but well I knew the 
matter thereof. At the cross 


where our roads parted it ended, 
and Anthony’s face was white 
in the dusk. 

“I’m very much obliged to 
you,” he said; “at the same 
time you gave yourselves a lot 
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of unnecessary trouble. My 
hounds wouldn’t hunt a bagged 
fox.” His voice was as white 
as his face. ‘“‘ As for buying 
a horse from Mister Fox—I’ll 
never speak to the blackguard 
again. I wouldn’t have a car- 


case of one of his horses for 


my hounds. Good night.” 

“* Good night, master.” 

““ Good night.” 

“‘ Good night, sir.” 

Tired in the dropping dark, 
their day fulfilled so well, 
hounds and horses jogged slowly 
out of sight. 

“ Well,” said Willow, leaning 
forward to scratch Romance’s 
sweat-itching head, “ aren’t the 
English very queer? Dick, I 
know that mare of Fox’s is a 
bit above my weight. But I 
think we might buy her at our 
own little price all the same.” 
She looked at me. ‘“‘ Oliver,” 
she said, “I think you have a 
dash of Irish roguery in you 
somewhere—aren’t we awful 
divils? But, Dick, that’s a 
hell of a mare.” 








SHAMYL. 


BY MALCOLM BURR, 


THE eastern half of the 
Caucasus is known as Daghe- 
stan, the Land of Mountains, 
so named by the Arab con- 
querors in the eighth century, 
who also nicknamed it Dagh 
al Suni, the Mountain of Lan- 
guages, for it is in truth a 
Babel of uncouth tongues. 

Repellent, arid, over the 
greater part almost treeless, 
it is the home of tribes as 
savage as itself. Through the 
centuries these lived in a world 
to themselves, each developing 
its own language, so that adjoin- 
ing villages are often mutually 
incomprehensible. Philologists 
have catalogued the indepen- 
dent tongues here literally by 
the dozen, and no man can say 
to whom they are related. 
Those tribes which are nearer 
the outside world were gov- 
erned in ancient days by their 
own shamhals or khans, but the 
untamed men of the inacces- 
sible heights of the interior 
were a law unto themselves. 

The Arabs conquered this 
land twelve centuries ago, and, 
since they conquered it spiritu- 
ally, from that day Daghestan 
has been a stronghold of Islam. 
The victors appointed their 
own emirs, generally of the 
blood of the Prophet, who 
governed despotically, though 
the more remote tribes con- 
tinued to nurse a proud and 
arrogant independence, acknow- 


ledging no authority but their 
Own caprice. 

High up on some rocky 
crest, isolated for defence or 
backed by an inaccessible cliff, 
some village or aul would cling, 
the eyrie of a tribe as wild as 
the eagles themselves, each, 
as a rule, an independent unit 
with no political organisation, 
The saklias, the houses, with 
flat roofs, are arranged along 
tortuous and narrow streets, 
in order to impede firing. Bach 
house is a fortress, to be taken 
only by storm, with bloodshed 
and fire and most desperate 
fighting. Yet each has its 
stream, with some alluvial soil 
that may be cultivated, with 
fields for corn, orchards and 
vineyards. Tucked away from 
the world, they had no history 
before the Arab conquest, and, 
moreover, none for many 4 
century after, and no thought 
of the outside world beyond 
periodical forays into the smil- 
ing valleys of Georgia. 

But the inevitable expansion 
of Imperial Russia southwards 
across the steppes brought the 
Tsars to the threshold of the 
Caucasus, and the inevitable 
happened. Russia found her- 
self faced with the alternative 
of controlling the highlands o 
withdrawing to her forests and 
steppes. The latter was Uh 
thinkable. The collision wa 
predestined. 
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The highlanders suddenly 
leapt into the limelight. The 
Avars, of whose existence Eu- 
rope had never dreamed, be- 
eame famous, and the world 
heard with astonishment and 
admiration of the prowess of 
their imam Shamyl, who defied 
the whole might of Muscovy 
for a generation. 

Wonder-worker though he 
was, his prowess was rendered 
possible only because the soil 
was prepared in advance. To- 
wards the end of the eighteenth 
century, one Muhammed Mollah 
introduced a mystic movement 
for the purification of Islam ; 
his followers, who sought tari- 
kat, the Path to Righteousness, 
were called Murids—.e., those 
who desire the Path. It was 
an ancient sect of Moslem 
puritans which had never taken 


root among the men of the 
mountains until Mollah Mu- 


hammed introduced it and 
gave it that political bias which 
cost Russia so much blood and 
treasure. 

The first fighting leader or 
imam was Kazi Mulla. This 
Temarkable man was born in 
the aul of Ghimree in 1793, 
in the country of the Avars, 
and was comrade in boyhood 
of one destined to be greater 
than he, of Shamyl himself. 

Mulla was a fanatic, and 
his character is illustrated by 
a incident of his early man- 

when he made Shamyl 
him with forty blows 
before all the people for having 
wine before he knew it 
Ws a sin, and then in turn 
the same punishment 
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upon his comrade. This original 
method of introducing prohibi- 
tion among the mountains gave 
an impetus to his crusade, and 
inspired great respect for its 
leader. Kazi Mulla’s prestige 
grew rapidly, and by 1829 he 
felt himself strong enough to 
proclaim a Holy War. He 
opened by a campaign of terror- 
ism in order to force doubters 
under his standard, and spent 
much time in fighting the hesi- 
tating tribes. He first came 
into collision with the Russians 
in 1831, when he received a 
good beating at Burnaya; and 
yet he had the audacity to 
lay siege to the fortress of 
Vnezapnaya. When Russian 
reinforcements appeared upon 
the scene he withdrew into 
the great beech forests of 
Chechnia, where they rashly 
followed him. He _ turned 
sharply and inflicted on them 
a bloody defeat, in which the 
Russian general was wounded. 
Emboldened by this success, 
he next besieged Kizliar itself, 
the Russian headquarters on 
the threshold of the Caucasus ; 
he sacked the town, took two 
hundred prisoners and booty 
to the value of four million 
roubles. In the following year 
he appeared again in Chechnia, 
scoring several minor successes 
along The Line, as the Russian 
row of fortresses was called, 
and hoped by this to raise the 
Kabardins and other warlike 
Moslem tribes. The pagan 
Chechents of the mountain 
rallied round him, but the 
nominally Christian Hevsurs of 
Georgia remained true to their 
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allegiance. In August 1832 
he cut off a contingent of 
Russians and destroyed it. 
They then began to realise 
that the matter was serious, 
and sent an expedition which 
caught him in the aw of 
Germenchug, which they at 
once attacked. The Chechents 
held out with desperation, 
and fighting of the most violent 
and bloody character lasted 
for three hours. No quarter 
was asked nor given. The 
Russians set fire to the aul, 
which soon became a raging 
hell. Then a half-naked smoke- 
begrimed Chechen came and 
called out, ‘“ We want no quar- 
ter; the only favour we ask 
is to let our families know that 
we died as we have lived, re- 
fusing submission to any foreign 
yoke.” By then the houses 
were blazing on all sides, and 
the Chechents within the roast- 
ing walls set up their death- 
song; gradually the voices be- 
came fewer and feebler, until 
it seemed that almost all 
had suecumbed. Suddenly 
the door of one blazing house 
flew open, and there emerged 
@ human being. Half-naked, 
his skin scorched and black- 
ened, his eyes wild with fury 
and the lust of battle, brandish- 
ing his sword, the Chechen 
advanced fearlessly against his 
foe. A sturdy Cossack, clad 
in mail, stood and waited for 
him. He let the raging des- 
perado advance to within a 
few yards, and then fired point- 
blank into his chest. The man 
sprang into the air, fell, rose 
again to his feet, stretched 
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himself to his full height, and, 
bending slowly forwards, fell 
dead upon his native oil, 
Five minutes later the scene 
was repeated, and then the 
last houses collapsed. Among 
the reeking ruins the Russians 
found six wounded Chechents, 
who by some miracle had 
escaped death; seventy-two 
of these indomitable tribesmen 
had perished. Such is the 
graphic account of a senior 
Russian officer present who 
took part in the dreadful 
scene, quoted by Baddeley in 
his ‘History of the Russian 
Conquest of the Caucasus.’ 
But Kazi Mulla was still at 
large. He retired to his native 
mountains, and fortified him- 
self in his stronghold at Ghimree. 
The Russians followed relent- 
lessly, in spite of all the 
hardships and almost insuper- 
able difficulties. First they 
forced their way over a bridge 
held by the enemy. Here sixty 
tribesmen were killed on the 
spot, and the rest, unable to 
escape, flung themselves down 
the precipice; not one was 
taken alive. Then the Rus- 
sians stormed the stronghold. 
The same terrible scenes were 
repeated. Sixty of the Murids 
shut themselves up in two 
houses and refused quarter. 
They came out to die sepa 
rately, one or two at a time, 
sword in hand. Of these fifty- 
eight perished, but two escaped 
alive. Just as the Russiad 
troops were about to fire, one, 
with marvellous agility and 
swordmanship, made a tremend- 
ous leap, whirling his sword in 
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that terrible left hand, and cut 
down three of them; at that 
moment a fourth thrust his 
payonet into his breast. The 


_man, who seemed more than 


human, grasped the weapon 
with his own hand, cut down 
its owner with the other, pulled 
the bayonet out and escaped, 
his lungs torn through, a rib 
and shoulder broken. By some 
miracle he lived, surviving 
wounds that would have killed 
an ordinary man. He lived, a 
refugee, and was cured by the 
erude skill of the native sur- 
geons, who plastered his wounds 
with a mixture of wax, tar and 
butter, and by his own strength 
of steel; he lived to fight 
again and to carry on the war 


almost unaided for nearly thirty 


years more. For this was 
Shamyl. 

When the Russians came to 
count the dead, strewn thickly 
among the reeking ruins of the 
huts, they found the imposing 
figure of a man in the Moslem 
attitude of prayer, one hand 
upon the beard, the other 
raised to heaven. This was 
the imam, Kazi Mulla. The 
eflect upon the native mind 
was crushing; they could not 
believe that their leader, pro- 
tected by Allah, was indeed 
dead. The Russians were 
obliged to expose the body, 
then they retired well pleased, 
for they had lost but one 
officer and forty men; whereas 
of the enemy a hundred and 
ninety-two were killed and their 
leader too, while his lieutenant 
Shamyl was a fugitive and 
desperately wounded, and the 


stronghold of Ghimree was in 
their hands. They might well 
think the war was over. 

The second imam was one 
Hamzad Bek, once an idler, 
now a@ fanatical Murid. His 
career was brief but stormy. 
To force the princess of the 
Avars to leave the Russian 
service and join him, he 
treacherously murdered her 
three sons, an act of violence 
that sealed his doom; for not 
long afterwards the foster- 
brothers of the victims took 
up the vendetta and killed 
Hamzad in a mosque. 

Now there appeared in the 
foreground the majestic figure 
of Shamyl, like his two pre- 
decessors, an Avar. He had 
been a sickly and ailing child 
until he was six years of age, 
when his mother changed his 
name from Ali to Shamyl— 
that is, Samuel. From this 
moment he was a changed 
youth, and at twenty had no 
rival in gymnastic sports and 
swordplay, running and jump- 
ing; it is said that he could 
leap with ease over a ditch 
twenty-seven feet wide, or over 
a rope held by two men above 
their heads. He was quick, 
alert, energetic, hardy, proud 
and masterful; but gloomy, 
extremely sensitive and abso- 
lutely ruthless. As the right- 


hand of Kazi Mulla he had 


already won great fame and 
prestige ; he was the one out- 
standing man for the vac- 
ant leadership. The natives 
thought that Allah had pre- 
served him from the Russians 
by a miracle, as indeed it 
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seemed. Immediately on hear- 
ing of the murder of Hamzad 
he hurried to the spot, seized 
the treasury, with his own hands 
strangled the boy khan Bulach 
who stood in his way, and 
proclaimed himself imam. This 
was in 1834. 

Shamyl at once showed a 
quite unusual capacity for 
organisation and administra- 
tion. He systematically ex- 
tended his religious propa- 
ganda, and concentrated the 
power in the hands of the 
priests with a complete dis- 
regard for ancient tribal cus- 
tom. He collected munitions 
and finance, and encouraged 
deserters from the Russians, 
especially sappers and gunners, 
to handle the artillery which 
he captured. He even made 
a foundry capable of producing 
fifty guns, and prepared powder 
in the villages. His revenue 
from levies and tolls in cash 
and kind and the proceeds of 
raids and booty amounted to 
tens of thousands of roubles. 
He introduced a rigid discipline, 
maintained by a vigorous and 
ruthless control, which natur- 
ally made him many enemies, 
especially among the khans, 
whose temporal power he re- 
placed by his own spiritual 
jurisdiction. Abercrombie, who 
travelled through the country 
in the ‘eighties, met many 
survivors who boasted that 
they had supported the Rus- 
sians and even fought as volun- 
teers against Shamyl. It is 
believed that at the height of 
his power he had about sixty 
thousand men under his com- 
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mand. It must be remem- 
bered, in justice to the Rus- 
sians, that military operations 
were extraordinarily difficult; 
there were no roads, and the few 
mountain paths were so narrow 
that even individuals could get 
through only with risk and by 
dint of great effort. The coun- 
try was too poor to support 
an army, and the lines of com- 
munication were always ex- 
posed to and threatened by 
mobile bands of hillmen. 

The Russians now resolved 
to make a determined expedi- 
tion into the heart of the Avar 
country, to break Shamyl’s in- 
fluence at its source. With a 
powerful force of nearly five 
thousand bayonets, three hun- 
dred and fifty Cossacks, eighteen 
guns and four mortars they 
advanced, but the difficulties 
were so great that it took 
them twenty days to proceed 
a hundred miles. They took 
Khuznakh, chief town of the 
Avar country, fortified the old 
palace of the khans, and used 
it as an advanced base. Then 
they marched to attack the 
stronghold of Ashilt’. Slowly 
and bit by bit they fought 
their way through the.smiling 
vineyards and orchards, and 
after three hours reached the 
aul itself, where there awaited 
them two thousand Murids 
sworn to die. As was the 
custom, no quarter was asked 
or given; it was hand-to- 
hand fighting in the streets 
and in the huts; no prisoners 
were taken; it was kill, kill, 
kill, and the scene was sicken- 
ing. The town was in flames, 
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but the butchery lasted till the 
evening. 

Then the Russians pushed 
on to the next awl, Tilitl, where 
the horrors were repeated. 
General Fésé was a good fighter 
but no diplomat; he con- 
descended to treat with Shamyl, 
an act which only confirmed the 
latter’s prestige in the eyes of 
his people. The Russian had 
overreached himself and gone 
too far from his base ; his losses 
were heavy, his position unten- 
able, and he withdrew to Khuz- 
nakh, the whole expedition dis- 
organised; he had lost four 
Staff and twenty-six other offi- 
cers and about a thousand men, 
nearly all his horses and half 
his guns, and almost all his 
waggons and stores, while his 
troops were in rags and half- 
naked. The expedition was a 


failure; Russian prestige fell 
and Shamyl’s rose, and a few 
years later Ashilt& had to be 


retaken with terrific loss. And 
then the Murid leader came 
and gazed on the smoking 
tuins of what had been so 
prosperous a village. Not a 
house was left, nor the mosque 
where, three years previously, 
he had been consecrated Imam ; 
the gardens, orchards and vine- 
yards were destroyed. With 
hatred and vengeance in his 
heart he returned to another 
stronghold, Akhulgo, to make 
itan impregnable refuge for his 
family and his treasure. 

In the autumn of 1837 the 
Tsar, Nikolas I., visited Tiflis, 
and great efforts were made to 
induce Shamyl to meet the 
emperor and make peace, when 
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@ full pardon would be granted 
him. The Russian commander, 
von Klugenau, met the moun- 
tain leader for a parley. It 
must have been a wild and 
dramatic scene on that Sep- 
tember day when the Russian, 
with one officer and a body- 
guard of fifteen Cossacks and 
ten natives, met Shamyl, sur- 
rounded by his Murids. The 
two bands stood apart, and 
the leaders met in the middle. 
There was a strip of broken 
ground with a cliff rising three 
thousand feet or more above 
them on one side, and on the 
other the rift of the river Sulak 
with just such a sheer cliff 
beyond. The two men faced 
each other, each dignified, 
proud and fearless. A burka 
or native cloak was spread upon 
the ground, and they sat upon 
it and talked. Von Klugenau 
did his utmost to persuade his 
dogged foe to yield, but Shamyl 
obstinately insisted that he 
must consult his friends. It 
was a deadlock. They stood 
up, and the Russian, swallow- 
ing his disappointment, held 
out his hand to say good-bye. 
Shamyl put out his to take it, 
when suddenly a fanatical 
Murid dashed up to prevent 
him, crying that the Com- 
mander of the Faithful must 
not touch the hand of the 
infidel. Von Klugenau, fiery 
and irascible, and angered by 
his failure, raised the crutch 
which an old wound had made 
necessary, and struck at the 
man’s head to knock off his 
turban, the greatest insult to 
a Moslem. In a moment there 
K2 
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would have been a massacre, 
but Shamyl showed statesman- 
ship and self-control. With 
one hand he stayed the crutch, 
and with the other restrained 
his fiery follower, holding back 
the hand that held the half- 
drawn kinjal; then he begged 
the thoroughly angry general 
to retire; at the same time 
his young adjutant pulled von 
Klugenau back by the tail of 
his coat as he continued to 
hurl epithets and abuse at 
the mountaineers. Thus they 
parted. Shamyl returned to 
Ghimree, whence he wrote re- 
fusing the offer. It was an- 
other twenty-two years before 
he stood and bowed before a 
Russian emperor, and that was 
Alexander II., near Kharkoff. 
For a time Shamyl kept 
quiet, busy on his organisation, 
but in 1838 the Russians 
stormed the stronghold of 
Arguaui, with the customary 
scenes of fire and blood. The 
fighting lasted from four in 
the afternoon of 30th May 
to daybreak on 1st June with- 
out interruption, and the Rus- 
sians lost six officers and a 
hundred and forty men, while 
the Murids left five hundred 
bodies of whom three hundred 
were killed outright in a single 
cavalry charge in a gully. The 
total Murid losses must have 
been about two thousand. A 
few days later, on 12th June, 
began the toughest siege of 
the whole war, that of Akhulgo. 
The first attack ended in a 
serious rebuff for the Russians, 
and by the middle of August 
they had lost a thousand men 
out of action. But, on the 
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other hand, the position of 
Shamyl seemed positively des. 
perate. Short of food, with- 
out fuel, with numerous women 
and children hiding in caverns, 
baked under the August sum 
which beat pitilessly down upon 
their shadeless rocks, with 
scanty and dangerous water 
supply, under a perpetual bom- 
bardment, with no hope of 
possible relief, even his stout 
heart quailed. Negotiations 
were opened, but the Russians 
demanded his son as a hostage. 
The proud Imam refused, and 
80 on 17th August the Russian 
commander ordered a general 
assault. Shamyl, his position 
untenable, finally consented to 
hand over his twelve-year-old 
son as a hostage. Heavy must 
have been his heart, for he 
knew his boy was lost to him; 
he grew up as a stranger in 
the Russian service. Yet even 
now the obdurate man pro 
tracted negotiations, and on 
the 21st the assault was te 
newed. The defence was des- 
perate, and even the women 
fought with fury. But a 
length Akhulgo was taken, and 
the usual horrors lasted a week. 
The Murids committed suicide 
by throwing themselves upon 
the Russian bayonets rather 
than give in; mothers killed 
their own children to prevent 
them falling into the hands 
the hated enemy. Each house 
had to be fought for and taken 
as a separate fortress. A 
thousand bodies were counted 
and many‘ more floated dowl 
the river; there were nine 
hundred prisoners, mostly old 
men, women and children, but 
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jn outbursts of fury many 
killed themselves. The siege 
had lasted eighty days, and 
cost the Russians twenty-five 
officers and nearly five hun- 
dred men killed; altogether 
three thousand were out of 
action from wounds and dis- 
ease. They searched high and 
low for the body of Shamyl 
and his remaining wife and 
children, for one wife had died 
during the siege. But they, 
accompanied by a handful of 
stalwarts, had actually cut 
their way through a cordon 
of troops and _ escaped, 
wounded heavily, but still un- 
yielding. The situation was 
enough to crush the stoutest 
spirit. Beaten in fighting, badly 
wounded, homeless, his treasury 
gone, almost alone, a hunted 
outlaw, this amazing man was 
ready within a year to take 
the field again; and within 
three he had avenged Akhulgo, 
Within four had reconquered 
all Daghestan, wiped out the 
last Russian garrison, and 
Muridism owas triumphant 
throughout the country. 

For the moment, however, 
Russia seemed victorious, 
though her Intelligence ser- 
viee must have informed the 
commander that the prestige 
of Shamyl was ever waxing. 
He was received throughout 
Avaria with honour. He settled 
Ma remote village among the 
Chechents, and his reputation 
for wisdom and holiness spread 
mapidly. By March 1840 he 
began the war again, this time 
in Chechnia. In a battle at 
4 place called Verlika on 11th 
May the poet Lermontoff was 
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mentioned in despatches,. and 
this fight inspired a poem that 
made him immortal. 

About this time occurred an 
incident which showed the 
Achilles’ heel of the great 
leader. He had ordered an 
Ingush to surrender as hostage, 
and when he refused, the Imam 
gouged out an eye. This the 
man could not forgive, and he 
almost succeeded in murdering 
him in his sleep. In vengeance 
the leader killed the man and 
exterminated his family and 
then returned to Daghestan, 
little recking, probably, that 
this ruthlessness would eventu- 
ally alienate the people and 
bring about his downfall. But 
among his own tribesmen once 
more he rallied the country 
round him. In one affair he 
succeeded in isolating his old 
enemy von Klugenau; but 
that tough old soldier, always 
smoking a long cigar, cut his 
way through, and shortly after 
took Ghimree, thus inflicting 
a severe blow to Shamyl’s pres- 
tige. By the end of the year 
both sides were exhausted and 
all Chechnia in ruins. Russia, 
it is true, had won battles, but 
Shamyl, who had _ entered 
Chechnia with only seven men, 
was ruling with an iron hand 
and had the whole people in 
arms. 

In 1841 Grabbé led an ex- 
pedition into Dargo which was 
intended to be decisive, but 
ended only in disaster for the 
Russians. They succeeded in 
extricating themselves, but at 
the cost of sixty-six officers 
and seventeen hundred men, 
a gun and nearly ail their stores. 
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During the next two years the 
Russians had nothing but 
severe losses, while Shamyl 
was constantly improving his 
position and organisation. His 
ruthless severity, however, was 
a double-edged weapon, and, 
while it kept men under his 
standards, it made him hated 
and feared; at the slightest 
suggestion of disloyalty, the 
executioner swung his axe. The 
Chechents began to feel this 
yoke irksome and there was 
a restless movement in their 
district to shake it off. Yet 
how ? No man dared approach 
the terrible leader. At length, 


by dint of craft and the judi- 
cious use of gold among sub- 
ordinates, a small deputation 
succeeded in obtaining access 
to Shamyl’s mother to implore 


her to intercede with her son 
that he might spare Chechnia 
and keep the war in his own 
country. The old lady, whom 
he adored with filial piety, had 
a long interview with him, 
from which he emerged with 
a wild strange look in his eye. 
He knew that if he followed 
his instinct and killed or muti- 
lated the envoys, it would have 
the very opposite political effect 
from that which he desired. 
So he did a remarkable thing. 
He went publicly into a mosque 
and shut himself in, fasting and 
praying, while the crowd waited 
in nervous expectation outside. 
At length, on the third day, 
he came out, pale, worn and 
emaciated from fasting, his 
eyes inflamed and red as though 
with weeping. He at once 
harangued the silent crowd 
and told them that he had 
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prayed for instruction. The 
Prophet, he sal, had appeared 
to him in anger and was wroth 
against those weaklings who 
wished to yield; the Prophet 
had ordered that the messenger 
who conveyed the disgraceful 
demand to him must be beaten 
with a hundred strokes. Then 
the Imam prayed aloud and 
called, ‘‘ Let the sentence be 
fulfilled as an example to all 
True Believers ! ” 

The audience stood aghast 
as he ordered his aged mother 
to be brought to him. A 
shudder of horror and admira- 
tion combined passed over the 
awestruck natives as the Murids 
carried the grey-haired old lady 
out. and he ordered them to 
flog her with a strap. At the 
fifth blow she fainted. The 
emotion overcame him, and 
he flung himself at her feet 
and sobbed. The effect wa 
prodigious. He stood ereti 
again, bared his shoulders and 
bade his Murids flog him, say- 
ing that he would take the 
rest of the sentence upon him- 
self. Two of his stoutest ma 
then gave him the remaining 
ninety-five blows with heavy 
whips upon his bare shoulder, 
which he received without 
flinching and in silence. The 
he dressed again and sent the 
envoys to their homes to tél 
what they had seen. How 
much of this astonishing scene 
was genuine it is hard to 89. 
Such a fanatic as Shamyl# 
capable of anything, yet li 
fanaticism was mixed with # 
astute shrewdness and he had 
an eye for theatrical effect up# 
his simple-minded subjects. 
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By 1843 all Russia’s suc- 
cesses of the past decade were 
wiped out and the results of 
the incessant fighting and im- 
mense sacrifices washed away. 
Shamyl was supreme in Daghe- 
stan and Chechnia, even to the 
Kazi Kumuks in the east and 
the warlike Kabardins in the 
west, who became restless. 
Russia saw that her prestige 
must be restored at all costs. 
But the old mountain wolf 
held out, and {the war lasted, 
with varying success but identi- 
eal scenes of horror, for no less 
than fifteen years more. By 
that time Shamyl’s name had 
become legendary and Russia 
had learnt her lesson. Prince 
Bariatinsky, now in supreme 
command, determined to make 
one final and conclusive effort. 
He had three armies in the 
field, all well equipped, with 
much experience, who were to 
converge upon their daunt- 
less enemy. General Evdoki- 
moff, nicknamed the Three- 
eyed from a wound on the 
cheek, with immense difficulty 
penetrated with his column up 
the defile of Argun. When 
Shamyl heard that his enemy 
had reached the top, know- 
ing the strategical position, 
he is said to have burst into 
tears, for he saw that this was 
the beginning of the end. The 
Russian then started systemati- 
tally to fell the great beeches, 
whose vast forests had afforded 
0 splendid a protection to 
the,mountaineers when operat- 
ing in Chechnia. It may truly 
be said that it was the axe 
Tather than the sword that 
beat Shamyl. Its blows re- 
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sounded in the wild and gloomy 
defile, but dynamite was re- 
quired to bring the monsters 
down. Slowly and patiently 
the Russians worked, advanc- 
ing as they cleared, yard by 
yard, fortifying and consolidat- 
ing themselves as they went. 
Gradually the ring of steel 
began to close in on Shamyl. 
The Murids burnt the auls to 
compel the villagers to fight the 
more, but the day had come. 
One by one the villages sub- 
mitted to the relentless advance 
of the Russian armies. For the 
people had begun to tire of 
the struggle, and to hate the 
harshness and cruelties of 
Shamyl. The upper Argun 
fell without a blow, and Evdo- 
kimoff with ease took the 
plateau of Veden. On 14th 
July 1859 began the final ad- 
vance. Shamyl had but a few 
hundred men left, and forty 
thousand well-equipped Rus- 
sians were closing in upon him. 

Outflanked, threatened in the 
rear, Shamyl saw the rapid and 
numerous successes of his 
enemies, the constant defec- 
tion of the people and the loss 
of entire provinces ; he under- 
stood the vastness of the pre- 
parations against him, and his 
spirit rose to the occasion. But 
not that of his people, for they 
were awed at last. The Rus- 
sian bayonets appeared and 
the debacle began. Shamyl 
saw all melting away beneath 
his feet and retired to the 
virtually impregnable fastness 
of Gunib as a last refuge. 
How bitter must have been the 
feelings of the once all-powerful 
Imam when, as he passed 
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through the neighbouring aul 
of Akhvakh, a homeless refugee, 
the very women fell upon him 
and robbed his baggage, those 
same wild women who are 
famed for their love of raw 
meat and their strange sense 
of hospitality. With his last 
four hundred stalwarts Shamyl 
then shut himself up in Gunib. 
On 25th August the Russians 
attacked. The Murids fought 
like devils, and in one spot a 
hundred of them were found 
killed together with three 
women who had fought with 
them. Shamyl himself should 
have died thus, but he feared 
for his family and devoted 
villagers. Daunted at last, he 
asked for terms. Colonel Laza- 
reff, an Armenian who knew 
him personally, went in and 
persuaded him to submit, pro- 


mising that his life and his 
family would be spared. Slowly 


the old leader rode out. But 
when the Russian troops saw 
their enemy at last before 
them, they burst into ringing 
cheers. Shamyl reined up dead, 
went white, turned his horse 
and rode back into his cavern 
to die. The artful Lazareff ran 
in after him and persuaded 
him that the cheers were in 
honour of a gallant foeman, 
and so at length, followed by 
fifty Murids, the last of his 
faithful left alive, he rode 
forth for the last time. Bariat- 
insky was sitting on a stone. 
Shamyl dismounted, walked 
slowly towards him and bowed. 
Jt was all over. 
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The great Imam lived ip 
captivity in Kaluga for tep 
years, when, at his request for 
a milder climate, he was moved 
to Kief. In 1870 permission 
was given him to undertake 
the pilgrimage to Mecca, and 
he died the following year at 
Medina in Arabia. 

Thus ended the career of 
this astonishing man. By sheer 
force of personality he had 
compelled the often unwilling 
highlanders, representing num- 
erous tribes and speaking many 
languages, to abandon their 
traditions and fight the great 
battle with him. Aided by the 
rugged and impenetrable nature 
of the country, he had kept up 
the unequal conflict for thirty 
years—truly a prodigious effort. 
But his hand had been heavy 
on the land. Though he had 
ruled as an absolute spiritual 
autocrat for twenty-five years, 
and often made use of violent 
and cruel measures to enforce 
his will, directly his power was 
broken the reaction set in. 
The tribesmen threw off the 
yoke of the priests and re- 
turned to their age-long tradi- 
tions. When, during the Russo- 
Turkish wars of 1877, his son 
Kazi Magoma endeavoured by 
secret agents, and propaganda 
directed by him from Con- 
stantinople, to induce the men 
of Chechnia and Daghestan te 
rise once more to support the 
Crescent against the Cross, 
he met with a lukewarm Ie 
ception and negligible success. 
The history of Daghestan was 
over. 
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THE LAST WHALE. 


BY J. J. BELL. 


Tue sirens of the shipping 
in Ténsberg Harbour ceased to 
lacerate the still autumn air ; 
national flags and festal bunting 
slowly fell from mast-heads and 
shrouds and began to disappear 
from the staffs and buildings 
on shore; and the morning 
that had been gay for an hour 
or 80 grew grey again. On the 
wharves the crowds broke up 
to drift away to homes or 
business. 

Skallagrim III., latest and 
fastest of whale-catchers, had 
sailed—vid Hull, where she 
would pick up and accompany 
the factory-ship—for the Far 
South. It would be her maiden 
voyage, but if one flag had been 
flown for that reason, ten had 
gone up because of her skipper, 
Sigurd Borkman. It was his 
sixtieth birthday, and he was 
still Norway’s greatest whale- 
gunner, and to Norway’s mari- 
time population, at least, her 
mightiest hero. Even in the old 
Ieeland days, thirty years ago, 
before whalemen had dreamed 
of the oily wealth to be found 
in the swarming Antarctic, the 
poor hunting seasons had 
always ended well enough for 
Sigurd Borkman. His old Skal- 
lagrim, a puny craft compared 
with his new command, came 
upon whales while the other 
hwalbaader searched around in 
vain. Some rival whalemen 
admitted that it might be 


partly skill, some called it 
sheer luck, others simply the 
devil; but, at any rate, the 
Norwegian companies operating 
from the shore-stations con- 
tended for his services; and 
when at last the scarcity of 
whales forced them to abandon 
Iceland, Borkman, always a 
steady careful fellow, was better 
off than many of the share- 
holders. He was, in fact, very 
well off, and to-day, after a score 
of seasons in the Antarctic, 
and a lifetime of thrift and 
fortunate investment, he may 
possibly have been, as it was 
whispered in Ténsberg, Hauge- 
sund, Sandefjérd and Tromsé, 
a millionaire—in kroner, of 
course, 

But of this weather-seared, 
calm-faced, stocky little man 
one may believe that if he 
counted up his kroner in the 
morning, he counted up his 
hvaler at night; that he lived 
for his profession rather than 
its profits; that he desired in 
the end to pass out, not as 
Norway’s wealthiest whaleman, 
but as Norway’s greatest—still 
greatest—gunner. 

Among those who turned 
away from the wharf at which 
Skallagrim III. had lately 
berthed were the chairman and 
secretary of the company own- 
ing the factory-ship and small 
fleet of whale-catchers to which 
the new catcher belonged. 
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“Tam wondering,” the chair- 

man remarked, lighting a fresh 
cigar, “I am wondering if 
Borkman really means it this 
time.” 
t The secretary shrugged. 
“Yes, I am wondering, too. 
Four years now I have heard 
him vow at parting that it 
would be his last season. But 
I do not believe that the man 
can give it up.” 

“ And why should he, Lar- 
sen? He is as fit as ever. 
He has the strength of a young 
man, and the nerves also. I 
should not wonder if the new 
Skallagrim makes him forget 
about retiring for another five 
years, anyway.” 

“Maybe.” The secretary 
eyed his cigarette. “Still,” 
he said slowly, “I have an 
idea that it might be better if 
he kept his vow this time.” 

“What? You fancy he is 
failing ? ” 

*N-no. I would not say 
that exactly. I might say 
he was changing. ... Now 
I will tell you something, Herr 
Dérnick. It is only a little 
thing and you may laugh at 
it. You have known Borkman 
longer than I. Still, I have 
known him long enough to be 
familiar with his ways and I 
meet him oftener than you do. 
Lately he has been frequently 
in the office and we have had 
many chats; and lately I have 
noticed——-”__ The secretary 
halted. 

“Come, out with it, Larsen ! 
Do not be so mysterious!” 
said Dérnick with a laugh. 
“You have noticed signs of 


one extra little dram—eh? 
Well, what about it?” 

“No, no; not that, Her 
Dérnick! Never! And if it 
were so, should I be reporting 
it, after the man is at sea? 
I hesitate only lest you should 
think me ridiculous. But here 
it is! You know very well 
how steady and cool a man 
Sigurd Borkman has always 
been. Nothing excites him; 
nothing makes him raise his 
voice. Whatever he has in his 
mind it does not show on his 
body, though maybe a little in 
his eyes " 

** An excellent description !” 

** At least, it has been s0 
until lately. But lately I have 
noticed that when he becomes 
earnest, he—he clenches his 
fists, both of them ! ” 

“‘ He—you mean, he gesticu- 
lates? That is surely some- 
thing new!” 

“Nei! His arms remain 
still, but he seems to be holding 
them down. You have never 
seen him like that ? ” 

“I cannot say I have,” 
Dérnick replied, “ and I agree 
that in Borkman the thing is 
odd. Does he lose his temper?” 

“ Nei! But you might think, 
sometimes, he was angry with 
himself, though you would not 
be able to imagine any reason 
for that.” 

“Would you say he was los- 
ing control ? ” 

Again Larsen shrugged. “Tf 
it is as it seems to me, he is 
keeping control—with an effort. 
Ought I to have told you 
sooner, Herr Dérnick ? ” 

“Do not wurry! A little 
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thing like that could make no 
difference. It may be that 
we is telling ;at last, but 
Sigurd Borkman would have 
to be crippled, or insane, before 
the directors would ask for 
his resignation. The share- 
holders would demand ours! 
And, my friend, I think I can 
explain the clenching of the 
fists,” said the chairman, smil- 
ing. “ For weeks the old man 
—hah! I never called him that 
belore—has been kept on the 
stretch, dreading, with pretty 
good reason, too, that Skalla- 
grim III. would not be ready 
in time, and consequently, for 
the first season in his career, 
another gunner in the south 
would beat him with a bigger 
season’s catch! Yes, that ex- 
plains it all—and now come 
along and take coffee with 
me.” 


Early in November, Skalla- 
grim, a dwarf beside the factory- 
ship—once a well-known At- 
lantic liner—having made her 
maiden voyage of some ten 


thousand miles, arrived at 
barren, snow-scoured, moun- 
fainous South Georgia, and 
steamed cautiously into the 
harbour of Grytvik, on the 
thore of which is the grave of 
Shackleton, whom Sigurd Bork- 
Man deeply admired—most 
deeply of all because the ex- 
Plorer had crossed the island 
in the depths of its Antarctic 
Winter. What must it have 
been like then, when all this 
Dleakness and bitterness re- 
Presented the Antarctic sum- 
mer? That was the question 
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Borkman would ask himself 
at the beginning of each whal- 
ing season, as he removed his 
fur-lined leather cap at the 
timber railing surrounding the 
grave—homage of one strong 
man to another. 

At Grytvik they found await- 
ing them the older whale- 
catchers of the company, one 
of which, Thorgrim, was skip- 
pered by a new gunner, Asgier- 
son, who, though young, was 
not lacking in experience ; who 
had, in fact, come to the 
Antarctic, with a considerable 
reputation, from a company 
operating in the Pacific. He 
had not been in Norway for 
years, but Borkman remem- 
bered him as a small boy, and 
was aware that now in Norway 
they were speaking of Asgier- 
son as his rival and probable 
successor. If the old man’s 
welcome to the young man had 
dignity behind its friendliness, 
who should find fault with that ? 
Certainly not Asgierson, a 
modest fellow, as most whale- 
men are, who blushed under 
his soft, fair beard at the 
kindly words of Norway’s great- 
est gunner. 

During the hunting season 
an hour is no more than sixty 
minutes, and a minute means 
money. As soon as Skallagrim 
had coaled, the little fleet pro- 
ceeded farther south, through 
fogs, snow and heavy seas, 
among bergs and floes, to the 
desolation of the South Ork- 
neys. ‘There the factory-ship 
found anchorage, and thence 
the sturdy catchers went roll- 
ing and plunging forth to find 
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and capture material for the 
human flensers, the mechani- 
cal knives and the boilers. 

As midsummer—Christmas— 
drew nearer the weather im- 
proved, or, at all events, moder- 
ated in wildness and severity. 
Night as we know it ceased to 
be. Round the clock the hunt- 
ing went on—kill, kill, kill— 
while on the factory-ship, her 
decks swamps of grease, men 
sweated or shivered, huge car- 
cases became fragments, ma- 
chinery gasped and clanked, 
and black smoke and stench 
were spewed and sprayed into 
the purest atmosphere in the 
world. 

Out yonder were whales 
a - plenty — prodigious _blue- 
whales, some over a hundred 
feet long, and as many tons in 
weight ; fin-whales up to eighty- 
five feet, slender monsters com- 
pared with the blues, yet yield- 
ing sometimes sixty or so bar- 
rels of oil; and now and then 
a short, bulky, comical hump- 
back, of much less value, which 
a gunner would accept merely 
because it chanced to turn up 
under his catcher’s bows. 

By Christmas the manager 
of the factory-ship was talking 
vaguely of the season develop- 
ing into the best in the history 
of the company; by February 
he was hopeful; by the end of 
March, though winter was at 
hand and darkness once more 
interfered with the hunting, he 
had no doubts about it. Two 
thousand barrels ahead of any 
previous season! Everybody 
was pleased, for everybody 
shared, more or less, in the 
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prosperity. Also, it meant an 
early start for home—no linger. 
ing late into April, as in certain 
past years, and enduring 4 
climate that daily grew mor 
vicious, on the chance of a few 
hundred barrels more. 

And everybody was aware 
that their good - fortune was 
due to the oldest and youngest 
gunners in the service. Only 
the manager knew whose catch 
had, so far, been of the greater 
value, for there are whales and 
whales, and the oil got from one 
great blue-whale may be worth 
that of three moderate - sized 
fin-whales. But so far as mere 
numbers were concerned, every- 
body knew now that it was a 
race between Borkman and 
Asgierson, and nearly every- 
body had a bet on the result, 
At the New Year Borkman had 
been fully a score ahead, but 
ever since then Asgierson had 
been slowly overtaking him— 
and on the 9th of April, by 
bringing in three whales to 
Borkman’s two, he equalised 
matters. 

The manager decreed that 
the next trip should be the last 
of the season, and not a maa 
on board the ship and the 
catchers but was thrilled. A 
duel, indeed, between Age and 
Youth! While Skallagrim and 
Thorgrim were coaling, the 
weather became savage—wind 
and snow. The manager, out 
of conscience rather than de 
sire, suggested abandoning the 
trip. At the back of his mind 
he must have known what the 
answer to that would be! But . 
the betting, which had beet 
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evens, went to 4 to 1 on 
Borkman. Borkman had done 
the impossible before now, and 
surely that blizzard-ridden sea 
would beat Asgierson. 

To his snug office, at the 


‘jast moment, the manager in- 


yited the two gunners and set 
before them glasses of port. 
Nervousness is not a word that 
one would apply to Asgierson 
at any time, but his embarrass- 
ment then was obvious; he 
was restless, talked a good 
deal about the weather, and 
did not seem to know what to 
do with his hands. Borkman 
sat on his chair, rigid as a 
statue, spoke only to answer 
questions—and suddenly the 
manager noticed that the 
mahogany-like hands on his 
knees were tightly clenched. 

The manager raised his glass ; 
then, swiftly, as his guests 
lifted theirs and were about to 
bow to him, he cried— 

“Stop! I drink to you both, 
but you will drink to each 
other—empty glasses !”’ 

The gunners were taken by 
surprise, but their hesitation 
was brief. If their nods were 
awkward, they left no heel- 
taps. And Borkman went fur- 
ther. Setting down his glass, 
without a word he reached out 
his hand to Asgierson, who, 
after a moment’s stupefaction, 
seized and wrung it. 

“Good!” The manager re- 
filled the glasses—an unusual 
thing, for, as a rule, alcohol 
was barred. ‘‘ Now, Borkman, 
I wish for you three fat blaah- 
val!... Asgierson, I wish for 
you—the same ! ” 
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There was some _ good- 
humoured laughter, yet Bork- 
man’s hands were once more 
clenched. 

While they sat there, word 
was brought that Bjérn was com- 
ing alongside, storm-battered— 
without a whale. 

In the first glimmer of morn- 
ing Skallagrim and Thorgrim 
put out from their refuge. The 
snow had ceased, but the sea 
ran wild under a bitter driving 
fog. Within a few minutes 
they had plunged and wallowed 
out of sight of each other. The 
cook on the factory-ship was 
then offering 6 to 1 on Bork- 
man. In that sea, he declared, 
none but Borkman, with whom 
he had sailed for several seasons, 
could strike a whale, and then 
even he might fail to kill and 
capture it. ... 

Ten hours later, Skallagrim, 
deck and rigging icy, came 
staggering in with a couple of 
fin-whales. 

Two whales from that sea— 
miraculous! Young Asgierson 
was beaten, sure! They would 
have made a hero of Borkman, 
but the gunner would have 
none of it. He was not so old 
that he had forgotten the keen- 
ness and determination of 
youth; in his heart he was 
afraid of Asgierson. Refusing 
the manager’s invitation to sup 
on the ship, he retired to the 
little cabin in the stern of the 
whaler, called Hansen to bring 
him a meal, and settled down 
to—wait. ; 

It was to be a long vigil. 
Night fell, black night, and 
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Thorgrim came not. The 
manager’s spoken annoyance 
may have concealed some 
anxiety, for the snow was 
there again, and he sent a re- 
quest to Borkman for his opin- 
ion on the situation. Borkman 
was reassuring. Asgierson, he 
replied, was all right, and they 
would see Thorgrim in the 
morning. She was safer with 
her nose to the wind out yonder 
than she would be with it 
pointed for home in that snow- 
filled darkness. Asgierson knew 
his job. . . . All the time Bork- 
man was addressing the mes- 
senger, his hands were clenched. 

Early in the night, weariness, 
such as he had never known, 
overwhelmed him. Stixréd, the 
Dane, who had been his mate 
since the old Iceland days, 
coming aboard from the 
factory-ship, where with some 
friends he had been celebrating 
the end of the season, found 
him asleep, face on arms on 
the triangular table, the food 
pushed aside, untasted. With 
difficulty he roused and got 
him to his bunk. 

Long ago Stixréd, like most 
young men on a hvalbaad, had 
nourished an ambition to be- 
come @ gunner, but when Bork- 
man, out of his good-nature, 
gave him a chance at the gun, 
he had failed dismally, and 
had accepted the failure as 
final. He had the nerve for 
any mortal thing, except shoot- 
ing @ whale. A mighty man, 
if ever there was one, his whole 
being had wilted in the instant 
of pressing the trigger. Forty- 
two seasons of slaughter he had 
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seen, and now, white-haired, 
with vigour apparently up. 
diminished, but with imaging. 
tion unblunted, he was still 
intensely humane. He loved 
the chase of the unwitti 
monster, and loathed the kill- 
ing. He was content to be 
styrmand. Borkman was his 
god. Between the two men 
was a rare friendship, though 
never had the one called the 
other friend. 

He stood watching till Bork- 
man was once more asleep, 
Then, wagging his head, he 
murmured: “This is surely 
the end of all the hunting—and 
it is time, for he is breaking.” 

Yet it was not quite the end. 
Soon after daybreak Thorgrim 
appeared, a little white ship, 
save for the black funnel 
grizzled with salt. Her crew 
had had the devil’s own night, 
lashing about hour after hour 
till dawn should show them 
the dim way among the deathly 
rocks and reefs to harbour. A 
seaman clattered down the lad- 
der and woke Stixréd, who 
went speedily on deck. 

A glance was enough. It 
was his duty to report the 
thing to Borkman without de- 
lay, but he went below laggingly. 

Borkman was already out of 
his bunk, getting into his long 
felt-lined boots. As the mate 
entered he stood erect. 

“Thorgrim kommer?” he 
asked in matter-of-fact tones. 

Stixréd nodded, put up two 
fingers, and said thickly— 

* Finhval og blaahval.” 

** So!” muttered the gunner. 
His fists rose to the level of his 
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waist. Calmly he inquired if 
the blue-whale were a great one. 

Lying would have been vain, 
and the mate replied that the 
blue-whale would probably turn 
out to be one of the greatest of 
the season. “‘ But,” he added, 
“it matters not. Asgierson has 
not beaten you.” 

“T have not beaten Asgier- 
son,” was the soft answer, 
given with the ghost of a smile. 
Borkman’s tension seemed to 
ease. He took a glimpse of 
the chronometer. ‘ Tell them 
to make ready,” he said. 

“Ready?” Stixréd’s con- 
cern was plain. ‘“‘ You would 
go out again ? ” 

“Ja!... You think you 
will have difficulty with the 
men ? ” 

The mate hesitated. The 
men had had enough of the 
Antarctic for one year; they 
had been told their task was 
ended ; they were already mak- 
ing their preparations to be 
gone. Drak and Hilmer, the 
engineers, also Hansen, the 
cook, were all right ; but of the 
seven others Stixréd had. big 
doubts. Refusal ?—no !—Re- 
sentment ?—yes !—and a sullen 
crew is not the crew for a for- 
tunate whale-hunt. A look-out 
with a grievance, a steersman 
brooding on an injustice, a 
winchman hugging a vexation 
can, as the mate had learned 
in the past, make all vain. 
He was about to speak when 
Borkman said quietly— 

“Tell the men there will be to 
tusend kroner for them, the day 
we come home to Ténsberg.” 

“ Pusend kroner!” Stixréd 
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stared, then remembered that 
his skipper was a rich man, 
and grinned in his beard. “So! 
I think there will be no diffi- 
culty—and I think you will 
get all the whales you want, 
Borkman.” He put a question 
concerning the manager. 

“I go to see him now. He 
will not forbid. He will say 
it is all right—my last whale ! ” 

“Your last whale! I take 
your word for that!” 

“TI give you my hand on 
it, Stixréd. To-day, whatever 
happens, I fire the gun for the 
last time.” 

There was a short silence till 
the mate cleared his throat and 
turned to the ladder. 

“ Hold on!” said Borkman. 
“Send word to Thorgrim.” 

“What! You would let 
Asgierson know you are going 
out?” 

“Ja, vist! Can I sneak 
away, like a thief? Go, your- 
self, to Thorgrim.” 

* As you will.” The mate’s 
countenance cleared ; again he 
grinned. ‘“‘It will make no 
difference. After last night, 
they are all dead men on 
Thorgrim. Asgierson will get 
nothing out of them.” 

“* Listen, Stixréd! Asgierson 
must not know; but you will 
tell the—the dead men, secretly, 
that there will be to tusend 
kroner for them, the day they 
come home to Ténsberg.” 


“*T will make a bargain with 
you, Borkman and Asgierson,” 


gravely said the manager. 
“Whales or no whales, you 
are to be back here by sunset.” 
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The gunners glanced at each 
other. “It is agreed,” they 
replied. 

An hour later they were at 
sea. 3 

If we except modern warfare, 
for sheer harshness and creature 
discomfort there is nothing to 
touch the work of those whale- 
men in even moderately heavy 
weather. Their little steamers 
would seem—bar a collision of 
some sort—to be unsinkable ; 
but they are the last word in 
wallowing and plunging. High 
bowed, they receive burst after 
burst of spray; otherwise low 
in the water, their narrow decks 
are for ever awash. Meals and 
rest are often impossible. 

The new Skallagrim had cer- 
tain advantages over Thorgrim, 
built nine years ago. In length 
she exceeded her senior’s ninety- 


five feet by fifteen, and her 


living accommodation was 
accordingly less cramped, while 
her bunkers carried fuel for a 
wider range of cruising. Her 
general equipment exhibited the 
latest improvements in whale- 
catchers; but, when all was 
said, the feature that mattered 
most was her speed ; she could 
give Thorgrim between two and 
three knots in the hour—and 
there were hours when that 
made all the difference. 

You may figure her as quite 
a smart-looking little vessel, 
though oddly deep at the stern 
—she can turn on her heel if 
need be—with the steering- 
box raised in front of her 
slim funnel, a deep barrel 
clamped well up on the mast, 
and in the high-flung bows a 
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platform bearing the swivel- 
gun, or rather cannon, a bomb- 
nosed four-pronged harpoon 
projecting from the muzzle. 
The harpoon is a truly dreadful 
weapon, which draws behind 
it a yellow hempen cable strong 
enough to warp a fairly big 
ship. At the beginning of the 
season the hull was jetty black, 
but since then it has been 
scoured and scraped by ice- 
pans and the carcases of whales, 
so that streaks and patches of 
dull red are exposed in many 
places. 


The snow was coming in 
squalls, with brief spells of 
brightness between. The wind 
was cruelly cold. Had the sea 
been smooth, its surface would 
have borne the first grey-blue 
crust of winter. New ice formed 
on the rigging and the walls 
of the steering-box; in every 
place, in fact, where the slashing 
seas allowed the drops and pools 
of briny snow peace to freeze. 

All hands were on the look- 
out, merry despite bodily dis- 
comforts. They may be for- 
given that their eagerness had 
been bought with two thousand 
kroner. Whale-hunting is not 
sport. It is a bitterly hard 
way of making a living. Some 
day, perhaps, a millionaire may 
take it up ‘for the fun of the 
thing’; but let him not call 
himself a sportsman. The man 
who could, for amusement’s 
sake, blow the life out of one 
of the mightiest and least 
offensive of created things is 
merely a wanton destroyer. 

Borkman, binoculars handy, 
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was in the steering-box, along 
with the steersman and Hansen, 
the cook, but in that sea the 
chances of sighting a blaast 
from their level were small. 
The man who then mattered 
as a look-out was Stixréd, up 
in the barrel, flung hither and 
thither as Skallagrim reeled 
through the turmoil, half-frozen 
in spite of a burden of clothing, 
holding to his task long after 
he might have been relieved. 
He greatly desired Borkman to 
get his last whale ; his old eyes 
were still keen, and he wanted 
to be the first man to sight 
the vaporous spout spring from 
the tumbling expanse, to turn 
into a pale drifting cloud, soon 
to be dissipated by the gale. 
But it was now afternoon, 
and never a blaast had he seen. 
The snow squalls had, of course, 
interfered, yet Skallagrim was 
how cruising where, twenty- 
four hours ago, she had en- 
countered a score of whales. 
However, with the whales it 
is a case of ‘here to-day and 
gone to-morrow.’ It was be- 
ginning to look as though 
Borkman were going to be 
checked by the time limit 
imposed by the manager. 
Borkman, the mate thought 
now, had blundered. He had 
done more than enough in 
warning the young gunner, who 
would never have got to sea 
but for the secret bribery of 
his crew. Yes, Borkman had 
been foolishly, crazily generous. 
Nothing of Thorgrim had been 
Seen since morning. Likely 
‘hough, Asgierson had — been 
lucky, and was already steam- 





ing back with his prize. Stix- 
réd caleulated that if Borkman 
were to have a whale at the 
factory-ship by sunset, he would 
need to kill within the next 
hour. 

A squall came and sent him 
huddling downwards, though 
the barrel refused to take in 
his shoulders. When it had 
passed he felt like resigning his 
duty to another, so distressed 
he was by the cold; yet he 
wiped his streaming face with 
a sodden, yet stiffened, glove, 
and resumed searching the 
sea. 

And, of a sudden, he descried 
the thing he sought. A mile or 
80 away, @ grey feathery puff 
sprang high from a white bil- 
low, spread, floated away 
and melted—unmistakably the 
‘spout.’ of a blue-whale. 

* Blaast!” he bellowed at 
the steering- box, pointing. 
* Blaahval !” 

While the steersman spun 
the wheel, Borkman at the 
speaking - tube ordered full 
speed, then descended the 
ladder to the heaving deck 
and, clinging to this and that, 
started to make his way for- 
ward. 

Crash! For an instant Skal- 
lagrim seemed to halt. As 
she lurched up to the wind 
a great roller had caught her 
starboard bow. Up and over 
it came, a solid blue-green 
sheet, fringed with sparkling 
white, to smash on her deck 
in a flood. Skallagrim shud- 
dered and wallowed onward ; 
Borkman shook himself and 
resumed his passage. 
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The chase was on. But it is 
one thing to chase a whale and 
another to overtake him; one 
thing to come up with him and 
another to gain position for a 
successful shot. 

For the time being the re- 
sponsibility was with Stixréd. 
His eyes must follow the whale’s 
progress, his hand give direc- 
tion to the steersman. Thrice 
he spied the blaast, thrice—and 
no more. That is the blue- 
whale’s way—several brief shal- 
low submersions, then a longer, 
deeper one, which may last 
for minutes. During it he may 
hold on a straight course, and 
the look-out may guess fairly 
successfully at the point of his 
next rising; or he may turn— 
and trick his pursuers for hours, 
or for good. In such a sea as 
that now shattered by Skalla- 


grim the whale has a fair 
chance. On a calm surface, in 
clear weather, his blast betray- 
ing him at long distance, his 
doom, sooner or later, is almost 
assured. 

Stixréd gambled on _ the 


whale’s keeping a straight 
course, for though his gaze 
dutifully swept a wide area of 
the sea, his hand gave the 
steersman no change of direc- 
tion. Skallagrim reeled and 
bounded onward. On the plat- 
form Borkman, flung upwards 
and downwards, thrashed by 
water, whipped by spray, 
steadied himself by the locked 
gun, peering ahead, or dashing 
the brine from his eyes. : Noth- 
ing old about him now—Nor- 
way’s greatest gunner since 
Sven Foyn invented the whale- 
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gun ! Norway’s _ greatest 


gunner still ! 

And Stixréd had gambled 
well. Never had he beg 
luckier. Less than half a mile 
away the blaast went up. He 
saw the whale, too—first, the 
roof of the huge head; then 
the broad back sliding leisurely 
through the breakers, as though 
they were not; then—nothing 
but the breakers.... Almost 
immediately, however, the 
blaast went up again, and again 
—five times. Then, without a 
flicker of his flukes, the blue 
whale sank into the surge for 
another deep submersion. Ag- 
gravating !—but, then, aggre 
vating is one of the mild words 
for whale-hunting. The enemy, 
eager, alert, is almost upon 
him when Leviathan goes down! 
So, for the better part of a 
long summer day, all unaware, 
he may flirt with death and 
perchance, all unwittingly, elude 
it in the end. 

Borkman ordered half-speed. 
It is easy to overrun the quarry. 

Once more Stixréd, having 
bidden the steersman alter his 
course a trifle, scanned the 
troubled waste—and cursed t0 
see another snow squall driving 
up. It was more than evé 
guess-work now. 
was at the end of his endut 
ance, and when the squall, 4 
vast grey curtain blanketing 
the light of day, was clos, 
and Borkman shouted to him 
to come down, he drew hi 
stiffly from the barrel and, # 
though crippled, slowly and 
painfully descended the shrouds. 
Hansen, the cook, coming on ur 
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grtain feet from the galley, 
ted a deep mug half- 


filled with coffee, and supported 
him while he drank. Then 
Borkman came over, and he 
and Hansen assisted him to 
the galley’s cosy shelter. 

“You are finished, man!” 
said the gunner. “It is well 
that Iam about to take my last 
whale.” 


The force of the squall was 
abating. In the thinning snow 
a young man scrambled up to 
the barrel, and Borkman re- 
tumed to the gun-platform. 
The mate hobbled after him. 

Said the gunner, who never 
chaffed unless he was feeling 
really anxious— 

“Are you going to keep 
your eyes open this time, Stix- 
wd? Forty years—and you 
have never seen the harpoon 
go into the whale!” 

“I do not know what I am 
going to see this time,” the 
mate replied, his lips still bluish. 
“Good luck to you, Borkman ! 
I think you are going to win.” 

The atmosphere was clearing, 
and it seemed that the wind, 
alter that last fierce rush, had 
exhausted itself, or was about 
to change. 

From aloft came a yell— 
“Blaast !”” 

Borkman saw it too. ‘‘ Full 
speed!’ he bawled at the steer- 
iig-box, and within a few 
seconds Skallagrim trembled to 
her racing engines. 

‘Borkman unlocked the gun 
and swung it about to test its 

i The whale was not 
0 far off. There was just a 
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chance that they might come 
up with him before he again 
sounded deeply. 

Another cry from aloft— 

“ Thorgrim kommer ! ”’ 

It was so! Yonder, on the 
port beam, still dim among the 
last fringes of the snow cloud, 
was Thorgrim, and plainly she, 
too, was after the blue-whale. 
She had, in fact, come up 
hidden in the squall. 

Hard to say whether one 
hvalbaad was nearer than the 
other. Borkman, gripping the 
stock of the gun, appeared to 
be reckoning. 

“You are all right!” the 
mate excitedly exclaimed. 
“You have the speed of Asgier- 
son. The whale is yours! 
I tell you, you have the 
speed ! ” 

At these words the gunner’s 
countenance changed. Alert- 
ness gave place to bewilder- 
ment, then something like dis- 
may. Abruptly, with a gesture 
of what might have been dis- 
gust, he flung the stock from 
him, so that the gun described 
half a circle; and, balanced 
somehow on the swinging heav- 
ing platform, he threw up his 
arms, hands clenched, as if in 
passionate protest. 

As suddenly he let them fall, 
turned round, and shouted the 
order, ‘‘ Sagte.”’ The steers- 
man gaped before he repeated 
it to the tube, and as the 
panting of the engines slowed 
every man on board wondered. 
“‘Gone mad,” whispered some 
of them. 

Laying a hand on the mate’s 
shoulder to steady himself, 
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Borkman stepped stiffly down 
from the platform, and, with a 
grunt, seated himself on its edge. 

** You see,” he said presently, 
addressing no one in particular, 
“it is not I that have the 
speed of Asgierson. It is Skal- 
lagrim that has the speed of 
Thorgrim, and I would never 
forget that! So Asgierson is 
welcome to my last whale.” 

From the platform on Thor- 
grim the young gunner glanced 
round at Skallagrim, and saw 
that she had slowed down. 

“Something wrong with her 
engines,” said the winchman, 
with a congratulatory grin. 

Asgierson turned back to his 
gun. His luck was in, if only 
the whale remained long enough 
at the surface. Yet the excite- 
ment of the chase was dying 
within him. 

If ever a whale waited for 
death, that blaahval did so. 
Travelling slowly, it was con- 
tent with brief shallow dives. 
Nearer and nearer plunged the 
hvalbaad. At last— 

** Sagte !’’ called the gunner, 
and a little later asked for 
quarter-speed; then ‘dead 
slow’; then— 

ce Stop ! > 

“Maybe,” said Stixréd, as 
Borkman rose up to watch, 
“he will miss.” 

“TI hope not,” was the soft 
answer. ‘And now I am 
-myself again, and I think it 
is very likely that I would 
have missed. I have had my 
day.” But he sighed. 


Thorgrim lay in wait. An 
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occasional flicker of the pro- 
peller kept her nose to the 
billows. 

Almost directly under her 
bows the whale’s head broke 
water. Asgierson, finger on 
trigger, looked down into the 
wrinkled blow-hole, as it opened 
to emit the hot, ill-smelling 
exhaust with a hissing, snoring 
noise. He saw it shrink and 
close just ere the head went 
under, and the monstrous grey 
greasy back began to bulge 
forth. 

Out rose the streaming flank, 
forging slowly onwards. Now 
was the moment—nearly! It 
was the easiest shot of his 
career. Why, he had but to 
depress the muzzle almost to 
the limit, and fire! Impossible 
to miss, even with his eyes 
shut ! 

Up heaved Thorgrim’s bows, 
and down below, amid the 
breakers, the whale exposed 
that part of the flank through 
which harpoon and grenade 
would dart to heart and lungs. 

Now!... 

But with a loud laugh, As- 
gierson crouched down, tilted 
the gun to its extreme eleva 
tion, and let fly. 

As the whale sounded, out 
of the white reek and spinning, 
smoking tatters of wads, the 
harpoon, trailing whirling coils 
of cable, soared high like a 
giant rocket. Near its zenith 
the grenade burst with a brave 
bang. 

Rising erect, the young gul- 
ner pulled off his cap and waved 
it cheerily to the old. 
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VICTORIAN REMINISCENCES. 


Mr SWINBURNE READS HIS 
’ POEM. 


“Surely, old bear, you will 
not go out to-night,” said my 
mother. 

“T must, beloved pussy ; it 
would never do to miss Mr 
Swinburne’s reading of his 
poem,” replied my father. 

“But the fog, it is as thick 
a8 pea-soup ! ” 

“T can’t miss the way, I 
know it so well.” 

“But the — garrotters.” 
(Garrotting ’ was then ‘ fash- 
ioable’ among criminals in 
London.) 

“They won’t be able to see 
me, that’s clear.”’ 

“But you will, at least, take 
a stick.” 

“Certainly, I will take my 
unele’s great cudgel.” 

Having so said, my father 
put on his greatcoat—it was 
November—grasped his uncle’s 
cudgel, and having, no doubt, 
first embraced his wife, went 
out into the fog. Certainly 
it was of an extraordinary 
density, and though, as my 
father had said, he knew every 
step of the way to the West- 
land Marstons’ house across 
Primrose Hill, he somehow by- 
and-by found himself against 


the palings of the Zoological 
Gardens behind which wolves 
were somewhere howling. For- 
tunately, this circumstance told 
him where he was, and leaving 
the wolves to howl as much as 
they chose, he set out again, 
this time to reach his destina- 
tion in safety. 

Despite the fog, a fairly num- 
erous company had assembled 
in the drawing-room on the 
first floor where the guests— 
nearly all literary celebrities— 
were imbibing steaming tum- 
blers of grog and smoking 
cigars, meerschaums and briars. 
The only lady present was Mrs 
Westland Marston, who was 
‘smoke-proof.’ Her husband 
was a tall untidy-looking man 
who vaguely suggested ends of 
string, which, if they did not 
actually hang out of his pockets, 
seemed to be there all the 
same; but directly he spoke 
one forgot his appearance, for 
he did so with fervour and wit. 
To him, everything was a 
romance, his rather dingy house 
a palace, his wife and children 
angels, his friends the cleverest 
and the best of men and 
women. He was a dramatist, 
poet, critic and (amateur) actor, 
but his chief claim to fame was 
perhaps the help he so freely 
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gave to all who asked for 
it. He instructed actors and 
actresses, polished sonnets, 
sketched out plots of novels, 
and was indefatigable in getting 
‘good reviews’ for the works of 
young authors. He was popu- 
larly supposed to have ‘ dis- 
covered ’’ Swinburne, to whom 
he was now addressing a few 
words of advice and encourage- 
ment on the reading of his 
poem. 

Presently, on being invited 
to begin, Mr Swinburne, who 
was of small stature, was 
handed a foot-stool. He was 
very excited, and, tossing his 
luxuriant curly red hair, said 
that he would prefer to stand 
on the table—a round one of 
walnut in the centre of the 
room. Various ‘ Annuals,’ 


Books of Beauty, and auto- 


graph albums were, therefore, 
removed from it and piled in 
a corner. The poet then 
mounted the table. My father 
always said that both Tenny- 
son and Swinburne were ex- 
cellent readers of their own 
poems. Tennyson had the 
better voice, but Swinburne 
had an enthusiasm which he 
managed to impart to his 
hearers. 

The poem was a long one, 
but it seemed short ; before its 
author reached the end every- 
one felt alike—they were hear- 
ing a masterpiece. 

The triumphant close reached, 
Mr Swinburne was assisted 
down from the table and felici- 
tated, each of his hearers letting 
fall a word— 

** Glorious ! ” 


“ Grand ! ” 

** Divine ! ” 

* Incomparable ! ” 

This done, the author of 
‘ Atalanta in Calydon’ was re. 
warded with a jorum of punch, 
and the party, falling into 
groups, keenly discussed the 
poem. 

Eventually, it was noticed 
that the hero of the evening 
was missing; it was supposed 
that he had tired of hearing so 
many praises, and had returned 
to his attic in Great James 
Street, Bedford Row. 

The host, wishing to consult 
my father on a knotty point 
in a partially written play, 
asked his guest to remain when 
the others should have de- 
parted. This my father did. 
Mrs Marston observed that be- 
ing fatigued she would go to 
bed, and she therefore left the 
drawing-room for that purpose. 
Marston then began to explain 
the knotty point, but was very 
soon interrupted by hearing 
his name called from the stair 
case. He hastened out, leaving 
the door open. My father 
heard Mrs Marston calling, “ My 
dear, come up! Mr Swinburne 
is asleep on my bed!” 

My father, of course, Ie 
mained where he was, but on 
his own name being called, he 
went out on the landing, which 
was somewhat dimly illumi- 
nated, and then upstairs. 

“ Will you take Swinbume’s 
feet?” said Marston’s voice 
And my father found himself 
clutching the feet of the illus 
trious being whose other end 
was held by Marston. 
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My father used to say he 
was never more thankful in 
his life than -when he found 
himself safe and sound in the 
hall. The poet was placed, 
still fast asleep, on a chair, 
and a servant was despatched 
for a ‘growler.’ Fortunately, 
a cab-stand was at hand. In 
a few minutes the poet was 
borne out and tenderly laid 
on the straw in the ‘ grewler ’ 
(it was thought that he would 
fall off the seat), and was driven 
slowly away. The driver 
showed no surprise at his fare’s 
comatose condition, but took 
the precaution of getting paid 
for his journey to Great James 
Street, where he promised, as 
asked, to ring for the house- 
keeper. 

It was now late—near mid- 
night, in fact—so it was de- 
dided to leave the ‘knotty 
point’ for another occasion. 
My father, cudgel in hand, 
again faced the fog, which at 
that moment had come down 
more densely, if possible, than 
before. 

He had, as he supposed, got 
midway across Primrose Hill, 
When there suddenly loomed 
before him a form of gigantic 
stature, who, as far as my 
father could see, was brandish- 
ing a cudgel—a garrotter, of 
course. 

Considering delay dangerous, 
My parent raised his cudgel 
high in the air and brought it 
heavily down on his antagonist, 
who, uttering a piercing yell, 

round and fled incon- 
tinently. 

My father then took to his 
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heels and ran in the oppo- 
site direction (for garrotters 
usually ‘garrotted’ in pairs). 
Ten minutes afterwards he 
was again near the wolves, 
who were still howling. Some 
half an hour later, he was 
in bed. 

The following afternoon a 
lady called to take tea. ‘I 
had a terrible fright last night,” 
she said to my mother. ‘“‘ My 
husband crawled into our room 
about one o'clock severely 
wounded. I must tell you that 
he had to dine with the Grocers 
(or Vintners) Company, and 
could not get a cab owing to 
the frightfulfog. Crossing Prim- 
rose Hill, he was set upon by 
a garrotter, who dealt him a 
terrible blow on the shoulder 
with a huge cudgel. William, 
after a desperate struggle, was 
victorious, and he thinks he 
may have killed the garrotter. 
If so, what a blessing! but 
poor darling William got no 
sleep, and is still in great pain. 
This afternoon he has dozed 
off under the influence of a 
narcotic, so I thought I would 
come round for a cup of tea 
with you. I do hope your 
husband will never cross the 
hill after dark.” 

My mother, when relating 
this part of the story to me, 
used to add to me she felt 
much afraid that the lady, on 
leaving, would notice ‘ uncle’s 
huge cudgel’ in the stand in 
the hall, and then put two and 
two together. Happily for 
‘ William’s ’ reputation for ver- 
acity and courage, she did not 
do so. 
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Mr SLIVER, STATIONER AND 
BOOKSELLER. 


At six o’clock one October 
morning I found myself sitting 
up in my little bed under the 
night nursery window awak- 
ened by a light of extraordinary 
brilliancy. I covered my eyes 
with my hands, and almost at 
the same moment there was 
a terrific concussion. I threw 
myself back and pulled the 
bedclothes over my head. 
There I lay, horribly frightened. 

By-and-by I dared to peep 
out. I saw my mother and 
Nurse Chapple running, in their 
night attire, to my little sister’s 
cot. 

Chapple, reaching it first, 
bent over the infant. 

** She’s quite dead, Miss Nar- 
ney,” said she. (Chapple, who 
had been my mother’s own 
nurse, often forgot, when ex- 
cited, that ‘Miss Narney ’ had 
become ‘ Mrs Garnett.’) 

My mother brushed Chapple 
aside to say, in her turn, ‘‘ Non- 
sense, she’s asleep ! ”’ 

And so she was! The his- 
toric explosion which had just 
wrecked our neighbourhood, 
that of the North Gate, Regent’s 
Park, had failed to awaken my 
little sister from her slumbers. 

The fragments of glass, and, 
I think, a portion of the window- 
frame also, were removed from 
my bed, some splinters being 
fished out of my hair, and I 
was then taken through the 
double’ doors in the partition 
wall into my mother’s room 
on the other side of the house. 

There I was astonished to 
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see an unknown figure, attired 
in @ night-shirt, looking out of 
one of the windows. The ideg 
that my father wore a night- 
shirt had never occurred to 
me. But, nevertheless, it wag 
he, as I recognised when, tum- 
ing, he said— 


“People are hurrying » 


Primrose Hill, some in dressing. 
gowns and slippers, but I feel 
assured that there is now noth- 
ing to be feared; gunpowder 
does not go off twice.” 

“Gunpowder! How do you 
know it was gunpowder ? ” my 
mother asked him, as she rocked 
my little sister in her arms. 

“Surely you remember my 
remonstrating with Mr Leeh- 
mere a few evenings ago for 
keeping gunpowder in his 
house ? ” 

“But he,’ my mother re 
plied, “‘had only three pounds’ 
weight.” 

“It does not matter; gul- 
powder is so very dangerous,” 
said my father. 

“But what about the lions 
and tigers?’ my mother in 
quired. (The ‘Zoo’ was near 
at hand.) 

“‘ Up to the present I do not 
see any,” returned my father, 
after again peering out of the 
window. 

I felt sorry for the absence 
of the lions and tigers, but was 
still too frightened to inquire 
whether (as I hoped was the 
case) animals of any deserlp 
tion had appeared on Primrose 
Hill. 

My father retired into lis 
dressing-room, and I was piae 
in my mother’s bed, which 
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geomed to me extraordinarily 


By degrees I understood 
from what was said that my 
mother’s was the only room in 
the house with unbroken win- 
dows (they were cracked only). 
In one room a wardrobe had 
been thrown across a bed, and 
the walls of another were 
thought to be unsafe. 

Then divers reports filtered 
in from outside. The bridge 
ai the North Gate and the 
porter’s lodge had been blown 
wy. The Garstangs’ large house 
neatly opposite them was a 
weck, and it was not known 
whether the family was some- 
where in the ruins. Henry 
Sireet, we heard, was de- 
molished. 

All this was more than I 
could well take in. Some 
bread and milk were brought 
to me, and I soon fell asleep, 
while my father left for the 
Museum Britannicum as usual. 

The broken glass having been 
swept up throughout the house 
0 far as possible, I was allowed 
toget up, and before the morn- 
ilg was over we children were 
laken out by Chapple. The 
frst thing we noticed was a 
quantity of nuts—brazils and 
idmonds—lying about. Deeply 
versed as we were in the mani- 
fold experiences of the Swiss 
Family Robinson, we were not 
sirprised (though Chapple was), 
amd we hastened to pick the 
wus up without, I think, con- 
ueting them with the explo- 
von, 

Proceeding to the North 
Gate, we found there a large 
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crowd of people, and saw that 
the bridge had vanished, while 
the canal banks adjoining had 
gaps. The porter’s lodge was 
a complete wreck. 

How much I then under- 
stood of what had occurred I 
cannot now say, as I have 
heard so much since, but I may 
relate the extraordinary occur- 
rence briefly. 

Early that morning, along 
the turbid water of the Regent’s 
Canal, two horse-drawn barges 
were making leisurely progress 
under the conduct of two bar- 
gees—good men and true. They 
were tranquilly smoking the 
pipes of peace and indulging 
in beatific dreams of the first 
halt to be indulged near-by in 
a ‘pub’ famous for its ales and 
stout, when suddenly, as the 
procession neared the bridge 
of the North Gate, a terrific 
explosion on board the barges 
occurred. The poor fellows 
were blown to atoms, as were 
the horses, barges and bridge. 
Fortunately for us all, the height 
of the banks prevented the 
demolition of all but the nearest 
houses. As for the nuts, they 
had been placed over the several 
tons of blasting gunpowder for 
the purpose of hoodwinking the 
‘ Customs ’ (so I believe). 

As we were returning home 
with our pockets full of nuts, 
cautioned the while by Chapple 
every other moment not to 
tread on broken glass, we met 
our mother. 

She said: “‘ The Garstangs 
were at the Langham Hotel, 
mercifully. The house-painters 
had not finished, so Mrs Gar- 
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stang drove to the hotel with 
the children. I have been to 
Henry Street to see Mrs Sliver, 
for the baker’s boy said that 
their house had been wrecked. 
It is not nearly so bad as that, 
but they are all most terribly 
frightened. Mrs Sliver told me 
that the little house seemed to 
spin round like a teetotum, 
and Mr Sliver, who is always 
so excitable, rushed into the 
street in his night-shirt calling, 
‘A judgment. A judgment.’ 
What he meant, I don’t know. 
Now, children, a, home: it 
is late.” 

We children, “having now 
seen our father in his night- 
shirt, were able to picture Mr 
Sliver in his. Nevertheless, 
we were much impressed by 
what we had heard, for with 
our eyes we had only seen Mr 
Sliver (to us a very grand 
person) in his frock-coat, top 
hat with a deep black band, 
and black gloves. I must here 
explain that in those days frock- 
coats and top hats were de 
rigueur among the senior trades- 
men of the neighbourhood. 
Their shops, to us huge estab- 
lishments full of mystery and 
romance, were, in reality, small 
and even poky, but their owners 
in their top hats and frock- 
coats (most of them wore whis- 
kers also), more than made 
up for any deficiencies that we 
did perceive. Mr Sliver, in 
particular, had a kind of aureole 
around his hatted head, for— 
he had business im the city. 
Could anything be more 
mysterious? I used to ask 
myself where ‘the city’ was, and 


to try to imagine Mr Sliver 

‘in it ’—but, for want of 
storybook about the city, that 
region was, by far, more 
terra incognita than were the 
pampas of South America or 
the icebergs of Greenland. The 
‘City Atlas ’—a green omnibus 
which each morning rumbled 
away with the unwilling aid of 
its two horses, carrying fathers 
of families—I considered to be 
a perfectly unattainable means 
of transport for myself, prob- 
ably because no children ever 
seemed to be in it. However 
this may have been, I knew 
that Mr Sliver daily took his 
seat in or on the ‘ City Atlas’ 
for ‘ the city.’ 

It was from Mrs Sliver that 
we used to hear about it. 

A short little woman, with 
her head always decked with 
curl-papers and with a per- 
petual small baby always in 
close proximity, Mrs Sliver 
was as near to us as her husband 
was remote. Our errands to 
her emporium in Henry Street, 
to-day almost a slum but then 
a shopping centre of repute, 
were made either for the pur 
pose of inquiring why the 
‘Athenzum’ had not come the 
preceding (Thursday) evening, 
of laying in supplies of ‘Ser 
mon’ paper or materials for 
making maps, or of ordering 
books. 

The weekly literary paper, 
the ‘ Atheneum,’ was a most 
important institution in ow 
home. My father always in 
quired for it immediately after 
dinner on Thursday evenings, 
and, if it had not arrived by 
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half-past . eight, {we ; children 
always supposed that Mr Sliver 
had been waylaid when, with 
it in his black bag, on his way 
home from ‘the city.’ On 
such sad occasions my father 
used to observe: “It is very 
singular, this omission on the 

of Mr Sliver, and vexa- 
tious also, for the reason that 
Rossetti’s Poems must cer- 
tainly be reviewed. One of the 
children had better call on 
Mrs Sliver to-morrow and re- 
monstrate with her in the 
matter.” 

To us children the ‘ Athe- 
neum’ was something of a 
puzzle, for when we took it up 
we found its contents dry, not 
to say solemn. Why, then, we 
asked ourselves, did our father 
sometimes laugh heartily over 
it? 

I fancy that I have solved 
the mystery, for, the other 
day, on looking into an old 
volume or two, I read some- 
thing like this : 

“As in duty bound, we have 
long drawn attention to the 
meretricious, not to say per- 
nicious, nonsense with which 
the writer who chooses to call 
herself ‘Ouida’ has supplied a 
suffering public, but we must 
admit our grieved astonish- 
ment when we read, or tried to 
Nad, her present production. 
Such @ nauseating mass of ver- 
biage has, surely, never been 
contained within the covers of 
4Rovel, and it is a matter for 
tegret that any firm of pub- 
lishers has been found to lend 
iis'‘name to the title-page.”’ 
ts And, again, this : 


VOL, CCXXIX.—NO. MCCCLXXXIV. 
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“ That Mr Poe of the United 
States of America who, nour- 
ished on gin and water, wrote 
a@ number of idle and worthless 
tales is esteemed in France does 
not surprise us, for it is in 
France that literature is now 
at the lowest ebb. It is suffi- 
cient just to chronicle the 
appearance of some of the said 
stories, poorly translated into 
the French language by a M. 
Baudelaire, whoever he may 
be.” 

As for the ‘Sermon’ and cart- 
ridge papers, we young people 
could not have existed without 
constant large supplies. The 
‘Sermon’ paper we used for 
what our elders termed ‘ scrib- 
bling,’ and for what we called 
“writing for the press” 
(thanks to the vigilance of 
editors we, unlike ‘ Ouida,’ did 
little harm). The cartridge 
paper was for maps, for in those 
days all schools required: to be 
fed with a map weekly by each 
pupil. (The maps we made 
always got no marks, and were 
ignominiously torn up, but still 
they had to be made.) So far 
as I can recollect, no restric- 
tions were ever imposed by our 
parents in regard to the quan- 
tities of paper supplied to us, 
but I have seen my father look 
surprised at the totals of the 
itemised bills rendered by Mr 
Sliver. (My father was not a 
man to look at an item or the 
amount of an item, his eye 
always went to the sum total.) 

As for the books, our fay- 
ourites, such as ‘ Masterman 
Ready,’ ‘ Black Beauty,’ ‘ The 
Prince and the Page,’ having 

L 
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very hard wear, required to be 
renewed at times. Moreover, 
we were fond of studying the 
publishers’ catalogues at the 
end of our books, and were apt 
in consequence to become ob- 
sessed by titles such as ‘ Nick 
of the Woods, or the Fighting 
Quaker,’ ‘ Violet the Danseuse,’ 
* Zingra the Gipsy.’ 

It must have been later on, 
however, that we used to go 
down to Sliver’s shop in quest 
of such works. The following 
dialogue would invariably take 
place : 

Mrs 8. 
dear.” 

Customer. ‘‘Good morning. 
Will you please ask Mr Sliver 
to get me ‘ Zingra the Gipsy ’? ” 

Mrs 8. “ A book, dear? ” 

Customer. “‘ Yes.” 

Mrs 8. “ Write it down there, 
dear, and I’ll ask Mr Sliver to 
get it for you to-morrow in the 
city.” 

But get it Mr Sliver did not. 
What Mrs Sliver explained in 
the matter was: “ That one 
is out of print, dear, but Mr 
Sliver says he can get you any 
other book you want.” Re- 
solved to be my own author, 
I started to write ‘ Zingra the 
Gipsy ’ myself, but I believe 
that I did not get far with the 
story. 

Well, on our return to our 
dinner on that eventful day 
of the explosion, we found a 
carpenter engaged measuring 
the window-frames. We were 
told that sufficient glass to 
replace the broken panes in 
the neighbourhood could not 
be obtained for weeks to come, 


Good morning, 
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and that consequently the wip. 
dows would have to be boarded 
up. I think that we sat at the 
table in our coats and hats, 
the air being somewhat raw. 

My father returned at seven 
o’clock with a bundle of the 
evening papers, and when we 
came down as usual to dessert, 
he read certain ‘ pieces ’ out to 
us. The journalists had by no 
means thrown away their op- 
portunity, and I remember, as 
my father proceeded, glancing 
about me to make certain that 
the dining-room walls wer 
really there. 

A single knock sounded on 
the front door. 

** Who can this be ? ” asked 
my mother. 

Presently the parlour-maid, 
coming in, said— 

** Mr Sliver wants to see you, 
sir.” 

My father left the room, to 
be absent for a rather consider 
able time. We all knew that 
he had taken Mr Sliver into the 
study. 

What occurred there? I 
will tell you. 

Mr Sliver on getting into 
the room fell on his knees, and, 
in that posture, in accents of 
contrition, said: ‘‘ Mr Garnett, 
sir, this is the day of judg 
ment. I have, therefore, come 
to you to confess. Yes, st. 
For many years I have bee 
robbing you—overcharging for 
Sermon and cartridge papel 
and falsifying my bills genet 
ally. Oh, yes, I have! Sit,1 
have come to make restitution 
and implore your merciful for 
giveness. I have to add, sll, 
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that when I have not delivered 
the ‘Athenezum,’ it has been 
owing to my drunkenness. I 
have deeply sinned, but the 
day of judgment has come 
and has opened my eyes to 
my iniquities.”’ 

Thus spoke Mr Sliver as he 
tnelt on the study carpet. 
Gazing at him were two god- 
desses (on the mantelpiece), 
and Shelley, De Quincey and 
David Masson (on the walls). 
The scene must have been a 
painful one to my father. 

We children were put to bed 
early. 
Then my father and mother 
conferred together. 

In the result, Mr Sliver’s 
‘confession ’ was wholly dis- 
credited by them both, his 
state of nerves, consequent on 
the explosion, being held fully 
to account for it. In other 
words, his self - accusations 
touching the delivery of unjust 
bills was dismissed as incredible, 
while his so-called ‘ drunken- 
ness’ was described by my 
father to be ‘‘a poetic exag- 
geration of an occasional glass 
too much on certain ‘ Athe- 
izum’ evenings.” 


A Visit TO THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM. 


My mother had come home 
tfadiant from her visit to the 
Browns’. Old Brown had been, 
yes, positively in his best form, 
and had only sworn twice— 
thee when his youngest grand- 
ton leaning gracefully on the 
back of his arm-chair had 
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puffed volumes of smoke from 
his Latakian weed into the 
ancient’s face, and once at a 
fashionable lady visitor when 
she called his battlepiece which 
covered one of the walls of his 
studio ‘ pretty.’ 

“Is human agony pretty to 
you, madam? is clotted gore 
pretty ?” 

“Oh, how funny you are,” 
pouted the lady. She had 
pretty lips, and did it quite 
nicely, but then it was that 
her host had sworn for the 
second time. 

And then it was (so narrated 
my mother) that another guest, 
a famous poet, had drawn near 
her and whispered, “‘ When- 
ever my dear friend swears, I 
murmur a prayer for him.” 

And the poet and my mother 
fell into quiet talk. They both 
loved their old friend, and their 
dearest wish was that he, as 
they had done, would one day 
find peace. 

And the end of their talk 
came to this—that he, the poet 
(I will call him Love), who so 
rarely paid visits nowadays 
since he felt that all his time 
and strength must be devoted 
to the completion of the great 
remaining work of his life, his 
epic poem—that Love, now so 
old but still so full of youth 
and fire whenever anything 
lovely or noble had to be done 
—that Love, I say, out of re- 
spect for my father, whose 
pupil in some branches of 
knowledge he was, should pay 
us a visit in our ‘ official resi- 
dence ’ at the British Museum, 
one visit just to see us and 
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place us there in his memory 
before he departed to the far- 
ther shore. 

That was so like Love. 
Everything here to him was 
so transitory, so evanescent, 
everything there so permanent, 
so eternal. We had come to 
this sublunary sphere to see, 
to wonder; shortly to go to 
that eternal one to live, to be. 

** And how will you come to 
us?” said my mother; and 
then she stopped, surprised at 
her own folly, for did anyone 
ever see Love go anywhere 
save in the four-wheel cab 
driven by Solomon? Was it 
not then, at that moment, 
waiting for Love before Brown’s 
door, waiting in its old age, 
lurched on one side and yet 
completely down on those out- 
worn springs of a past genera- 
tion, with Dapple, that grim 
carcass—compared with which 
Don Quixote’s Rosinante was 
as a Pegasus—held up between 
the shafts, which, in their turn, 
were held together by worn 
thongs of leather. What an 
exceedingly absurd question for 
my mother to have asked ! 

But Love took it very well. 
“Solomon will drive me,” he 
said quietly. And then he 
had spoken in his serious tones 
of Solomon’s conversion after 
seventy years of dissipation in 
pot-houses and worse resorts, 
of his having joined the Salva- 
tion Army in the Barnes Bri- 
gade, in which he of nights and 
all Sundays played the tam- 
bourine. ‘And very effec- 
tively he plays it,’’ Love had 
gone on to say. ‘I sometimes 





have him up in my study to 
hear him read his Bible. He 
brings the tambourine, which 
at other times he keeps under 
the cushion of the back seat 
of his cab.” 

So Love had fixed the day 
when Solomon was to drive 
him from Barnes Bridge to 
us at the British Museum, and 
my mother was now as eager 
as a child for the day to come. 
“I shall have buns for tea,” 
she said, “‘ and strawberry jam; 
and it shall be laid in the study, 
because the drawing-rooms are 
too big for Love to be com- 
fortable in, and he cannot abide 
that portrait of De Quincey in 
the dining-room. You chil- 
dren may come in just to see 
Mr Love, and your father must 
come in_ specially— trustees’ 
meeting or no trustees’ meeting. 
Mr Love will never come again, 
he is so frail, so ethereal now; 
one can see through him, as 
through a piece of eggshell 
china. Oh, it is to be a unique 
visit. Is it not delicious of 
him to come ? ” 

‘The day. has arrived at 
last, and the afternoon of that 
day, and now at any moment 
that ancient chariot and Dapple 
and Solomon might shudder 
into sight through the great 
gate and along over the crunchy 
gravel of the Quadrangle to our 
official house, with Love, his 
respirator firmly tied over his 
mouth, sitting inside on the 
cushion above the tambourine. 

Naturally at this solemn mo- 
ment Mary Friendship—deaf 
Mary, our housemaid—must 
needs appear in the study 
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ask some absurd question of 
my mother and upset Joanna 
the parlour-maid, who is hover- 
ing over the tea-table and giv- 
ing those ineffable touches 
which make ‘‘ just all the differ- 
ence.” And my mother, vexed 
with Mary, drives her off with 
a great rout. “Go upstairs, 
Mary,” she cries, “and attend 
to your own work.” And 
Mary, with the baffling expres- 
sion which some very deaf 
people have at times, has gone 
softly out to creep upstairs. 

And now, yes! there is a 
grinding of gravel and a pause, 
and then more grinding, and 
silence, and we know that Love 
has arrived. I run upstairs and 
look out of the back drawing- 
room window. Yes, there is 
the cab, and Solomon with his 
dirty yellow beard slowly get- 
ting down backwards, with his 
thell-like back—almost as that 
of a crab—and his funny legs 
all knobbly like rattan canes. 
I see him reach terra firma, 
heave a sigh, rub his poor legs, 
and then hobble to the cab- 
door and open it. 

Next I see Love emerge by 
degrees, and, assisted by Solo- 
mon, eventually stand on the 
Pavement beneath the noble 
fight of steps leading to our 
front door. 

Love then removes his res- 
pirator, stuffs it in his great- 
‘oat pocket, approaches Dapple, 

kes his nose, and gives him 

4 lump of sugar—produced 

after great fumbling from the 

other coat pocket, then he 

turns, surveys the steps and 
to mount. 
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He has passed on to the 
second, no, the third step of 
the five, or is about to put his 
foot on it, when, heavens! 
what is this? A long black 
object hurtles from the win- 
dow, my bedroom window, 
directly over the steps, dashes 
on to the topmost one, dances 
there, bounds up from it and 
descends, no, yes! it does, no! 
it just clears the head of dear 
venerable Love (who stands 
there aghast, immovable), 
shaves his wide-brimmed hat, 
falls with a hellish clatter just 
behind him, and rolls rever- 
berating over the flags to the 
gravel and to the very forefeet 
of Dapple. 

So excited am I that I nearly 
leap from the window, but I 
see Love turn, falter down the 
steps and rush helter-skelter 
with the rapidity of a scared 
armadillo into the cab. He 
pulls the door to and becomes 
invisible. 

And now quickly down the 
steps comes Joanna, her ribbons 
flying, her dress ballooning be- 
hind her, but, before she can 
reach the cab, Solomon—whose 
movements, if any, I have not 
in the extraordinary sequence 
of events been able to note— 
intercepts her. He stands with 
his back to the cab-door and 
motions her away. 

And here is my mother her- 
self on the steps, gazing at the 
cab as if distraught, and then 
coming down and running (my 
mother running! whoever saw 
her run these many years ?) 
towards Dapple. She looks 
down and wonders and cries— 
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“It’s Robert’s slop-pail ! ” 

It was. That heirloom which, 
through all the permutations 
and transmigrations of the Gar- 
nett family, had remained con- 
stant—too constant—from the 
far-off days when Grandfather 
Garnett set up housekeeping 
with the aid of it, in the pre- 
cincts of Lichfield Cathedral; 
throughout the years when he, 
a@ librarian in the British 
Museum, lived near that solemn 
building ; throughout the years 
when his son, my father, lived 
alone not far from the ‘ Angel ’ 
of Islington ; then, through the 
days of married life in Regent’s 
Park down to the time when, 
now promoted to be ‘ keeper’ 
at the British Museum, he lives 
in its Quadrangle. 

I gaze stupefied, and, for 
perhaps a second, I see Mary’s 
face thrust from my room 
window, to be instantaneously 
withdrawn. I hasten down- 
stairs and out upon the steps. 

There, my mother has 
brushed Solomon aside and is 
at the cab-door entreating the 
gloomy, silent occupant in the 
wide-brimmed hat, who has 
now resumed his respirator. 

** It was an accident ; a slop- 
pail fell out of a window, dear 
Mr Love,”’ she says. 

And a voice from within 
ans wers— 

“Insult ! ”’ 

My mother bows to the earth 
in agony, and crab-like Solomon 
mounts his box, awakens 
Dapple from an equine lethargy 
with a gentle jerk of the reins, 
and slowly turns him with the 
crazy vehicle he drags. The cab 
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Sways, shakes and groans, but 


moves. It moves on, it rounds 
the corner, and presently, 
through the great gate, it is 
gone. 


When old nurse Chapple died 
some years afterwards her will 
was found to contain the be. 
quest of a legacy to house. 
maid Mary. But Mary; wher 
was she? The legacy still 
waits for her, and should she 
chance to read these lines I 
beg her to come and take it, 
for, if all is not forgotten, it is 
assuredly forgiven—premedita 
tion or no premeditation, acci- 
dent or no accident, chance a 
mischance. For, Mary, you 
were never taxed with you 
crime—if crime it was. 

When Love died and his 
funeral had taken place in 
Westminster Abbey (he sur 
vived my father and mother 
both, and was nearly a cel 
tenarian), his will contained the 
bequest of a very large sum of 
money to the Salvation Army; 
and his diary, under the date 
of his visit to us, had this 
entry : 

“Fine day. Drove to. the 
British Museum. _ Insulied 
there. Bought Solomon a new 
Bible. No work done.” 


THE Two IMMORTALS. 


On my arrival at the anciett 
cottage of the Madgwick family 
(built, as they believed, in the 
reign of King John), late on # 
October evening from Londow, 
which to them was as distal 
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as Timbuctoo, they hastened 
to seat me in the chimney 
corner. It was there that, 
peeping out, I saw buxom Mrs 
Brown, a widowed daughter, 
engaged in preparing my sup- 
per. She seized from a rafter 
the end of what seemed a 
monster pig, cut from it a 
piece some three inches thick, 
geraped it long with a knife 
and then put it in a pan. 
Presently she broke six eggs 
on the edge of a basin and 
poured the contents of the 
shells into the pan sizzling on 
the fire beside me. Then she 
called to a brother, “ Jargery, 
run round to the ‘ White Horse ’ 
for ‘a quart.’ ’’- 

About an hour later, having 
got into a monster ‘four- 
poster,’ I found myself sinking 
into a pit composed of goose 
feathers. I was so tired that 
I soon fell asleep, but my 
slumbers must have been un- 
easy ones, for I awoke with a 
feather in my mouth. The 
church clock then struck twelve. 
A flea bit me hard in a tender 
spot. I started up, lit the 
candle on the table beside me, 
and vainly tried to catch the 
insect; Some small pictures on 
the wall framed in black wood 
attracted my notice. On one 
of them I saw depicted two 
i and beneath them I 


“What timorous worms we mortals 
are ! 


Why should we start and fear to 
die?” 
Whether I “feared to die” 
not, I started so violently 
that I dropped the candle- 
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stick on the bed, and, after 
hastily putting the flame out, 
felt so miserable that I re- 
mained awake (with the flea 
in close attendance) until some- 
one called me by knocking on 
the door. 

It was then that I had a 
doze—for how long I don’t 
know. Later, I struggled up 
out of the pit and crossing the 
floor looked out of the little 
window. I was surprised to 
see broad daylight and to hear 
the little Surrey village astir. 
Indeed, the Madgwicks, whose 
business of wheelwrights had 
been conducted on that spot 
opposite the stream for many 
centuries, were audibly en- 
gaged with hammers in the 
adjoining yard, while two men 
in the road beneath me were 
discussing the death of a rela- 
tive of their landlord, a be- 
nignant duke. ‘It don’t seem 
right, do it ? ” said one, “‘ that 
he should be gone.” “ Noa,” 
said the other;, “but when 
away back I see the bees leav- 
ing I know’d what was a-comin’ 
—it’s a sure sign.” 

I made haste to dress. 

For my. breakfast similar 
fare to that of the night before 
was set before me, but with 
the substitution of tea for 
the ale, and the addition of 
honeycomb. 

The meal over, I sauntered 
out into the road. The oc- 
casion was not that of a first 
visit. Indeed, for some days 
past I had longed to renew the 
pleasure of hanging over the 
trout stream and then leisurely 
taking my way through the 
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lime avenue into the duke’s 
park, which, subject to very 
slight restrictions, was always 
open to everyone. I reached 
the wooden bridge just as a 
kingfisher flashed by with a 
small fish in his beak. I sat 
down and instantaneously, I 
believe, went to sleep. When 
I awoke, perhaps an hour 
later, I felt wonderfully re- 
freshed. I turned into the 
lime avenue, in which the hum 
of thousands of bees had been 
audible in the early summer, 
and thence into the park. The 
repose of centuries seemed to 
rest on its ancient twisted 
thorns, its huge oaks and Span- 
ish chestnuts. One oak had 
partially fallen, and I amused 
myself by getting on to the 
slanting bole and walking up 
it. Poising myself there, I 
looked about and saw rising 
in the distance, on the other 
side of the park, the top of a 
high green hill or down. I 
had not suspected its existence, 
and I at once decided to make 
for it, chiefly for the reason 
that it must command an 
extensive view. 

I crossed the park in its 
direction, and, leaving the park 
palings behind, I was soon 
climbing a steep lane with high 
banks which shut out all pros- 
pect. I climbed and climbed, 
at last to come out on an open 
down. There, standing on a 
mound, I gazed due south over 
the park— which had now 
shrunk to a seeming small leafy 
enclosure—and was amazed to 
see in the distance, hanging in 
the air, a purple moor, and 
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behind it again some still taller 
hills. As I yet gazed, they all 
vanished in haze. I walked 
on and got into a ring of huge 
yew trees—the finest and most 
ancient I had ever seen. | 
thought of Druids. Leaving 
the monstrous trees at last, I 
wandered on and on until I 
lost all sense of direction and 
was wondering whether I had 
not better stay where I was 
until someone came along, when 
suddenly I saw shining, not 
far off but partially obscured 
by trees, a sheet of water. 

I remember that I began to 
run, and in a few moments I 
was standing on the bank, 
gazing into ‘the crystalline 
depths. The woodland pressed 
to the very brink; and every 
leaf was mirrored on the still, 
glassy surface, which yet was 
so clear that some huge trout, 
moving like shadows through 
the imaged forest, were plainly 
visible. 

I stretched myself on the 
grass, and, in spite of the spell 
of the lovely spot, wished that 
I had something to eat. Prob- 
ably I dozed, for I started when 
a gentle voice said, “ Have 
you seen a party?” I looked 
up and saw a tiny old lady, with 
@ white shawl and bonnet, 
smiling at me. “No,” I at 
swered; ‘I am alone. Can 
you tell me where I am?” 
“ You are at the famous Silent 
Pool,” she replied; and then 
went on to tell me that she had 
driven over from a distance t0 
meet a picnic party coming 
from Albury. I explained that 
I myself had come from that 
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direction, but not by road. 
We were still conversing when 
yoices and some rather loud 
laughter—in which was a high 
note strangely familiar to me— 
fll on our ears. ‘“‘ That will 
be your party,” I hazarded. 
“No,” she said. “I think 
not; I think decidedly not.’’ 
She did not explain this rather 
cryptic remark, and, as she 
looked uneasy, I said, “I will 
go and see who the people 
are.” She replied, “I will 
stay here, I think, as the meet- 
ing-place was to be the pool.” 

Leaving the pool, I went 
through the trees in the direc- 
tion of the voices, and before 
long found myself coming out 
into a green glade. There, at 
some fifty yards’ distance, stood 
a large gaily painted brake 
with two horses—the whole 
equipage suggested that it had 
been hired from the ‘ Elephant 
and Castle’— and scattered 
near-by were perhaps a dozen 
or fifteen persons—a few young 
—who seemed to be in high 
spirits, for if they were not 
actually running about after 
tah other, they were frolicking. 
Two or three of them held 
hampers, and more hampers 
Were being taken out of the 
brake by the coachman and 
handed down. Then I re- 
tognised in one of the men a 
family friend who was famous 
for his loud laughter. 

I was much surprised to see 
him. 

For a few moments I stayed 
Where I was by a tree, and 
When I had at last decided to 
Steet my friend he was moving 
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off with all the company up 
the glade. 

I felt very undecided how 
to act. The hampers much 
allured me; on the other hand, 
I felt shy of declaring myself. 
On the whole, I thought I 
would not do so, but was still 
lingering with one hand on the 
tree when I saw slowly come 
into sight down the glade an 
open carriage drawn by one 
horse. 

I got behind the tree trunk. 

The carriage came on, to 
stop almost opposite me. 

Very slowly, two old gentle- 
men and, after them, two old 
ladies alighted, and then looked 
round. I heard one of the old 
gentlemen (he had a mass of 
beautiful white hair) say, “‘ The 
pool is just through the trees 
there, but, as this is the tryst- 
ing place, here we will await 
our friend.” 

From their appearance I felt 
certain that they were the 
‘party’ inquired for by the 
old lady, for she was almost 
the counterfeit presentment of 
the ladies who stood in front 
of me. 

I stepped out into the glade. 

*“* Excuse me,” I said, “ but 
I have met a lady who was 
looking for a picnic party. I 
left her just now sitting by the 
pool.” 

The white-haired gentleman, 
pointing to the brake as if the 
sight of its garish paint an- 
noyed him, said, “Did you 
come in that vehicle?” I 
told him that I had not done 
so, but had seen its occupants. 
He seemed relieved and said, 
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“Then you are alone; will you 
join us? We should be glad 
of your company.” 

There was something so spon- 
taneously genial in the manner 
of giving this unlooked-for invi- 
tation that it never occurred to 
me to decline it, and presently 
we were moving through the 
trees towards the pool. 

On nearing it, we saw a 
number of rather gaily attired 
people on the opposite bank. 
I told my newly-found ac- 
quaintances that it was they 
who had come in the brake. 

The old lady now joined us, 
and said something pleasant 
about seeing me again. 

The talk became general, and 
I heard that lunch was to be 
spread under the trees. 

We soon saw preparations 
for a meal proceeding on the 
other side of the water, and 
turning, I noticed with satis- 
faction my new friends’ coach- 
man busying himself with a 
hamper. 

Presently we sat down, but 
had hardly done so when a 
handsome man, with greyish 
curly hair, worn a little long 
and rather elaborately dressed, 
approached us with a bottle of 
wine in his hand and said— 

“Good day. I have come 
to confess the lack of a cork- 
screw, and to express the hope 
that, in return for the loan of 
- one, you will condescend to 
accept this wine. It is claret, 
and I warrant it sound.” 

His offer was accepted on 
condition that he drank the 
first glass to justify his war- 
ranty. 
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He took the proffered cork. 
screw and drew his cork with 
dexterity. Bowing, he tossed 
off a brimming glass. 

My host said to him— 

“TI like to know with whom 
I drink. My own name i 
Martin Tupper, sir.”’ 

“And mine is Robin. (ap 
you be the celebrated author 
of ‘ Proverbial Philosophy ’ ?” 

“TI am, and also of ‘ Stephen 
Langton,’ an historical romance 
of the Silent Pool.” 

Mr Robin bowed and seemed 
lost in thought for a moment 
or two. Then he said, “The 
idea strikes me that community 
of souls as well as corkscrew 
would be a good thing. May 
we all join your party, profit 
by your knowledge of the pool's 
associations, and in turn do 
what little we can for you?” 

Mr Tupper, having consulted 
his friends, and they having 
bowed assent, sent his coach 
man to assist the bringing 
round of the provisions. 

Being frantically hungry, I 
am afraid I wished that n0 
delay had occurred in beginning 
our lunch. Presently we saw 
across the pool Mr Robin’ 
party preparing to move t& 
wards us. 

They, at last, reached us and 
introductions were exchanged. 
I heard several well-know 
names, and it occurred to me 
that of all present I seemed # 
be the only one who was not 
an author. 

My father’s friend did not 
see or, at all events, recogni 
me. 

Mr Robin constituted him 
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self the leading spirit. He He did so, and I thought it 
talked almost incessantly in a excellent. I am sorry that I 
prilliant cascade of words, and can only remember these lines : 
among his friends, most of « Well thrown !—you hold him bravely 
whom were his junior, there was — off he speeds, 
much laughter at his wit. The wont ay down,—now madly 
Tupper party (all of whom were ying, mind, your line among those 
elderly, ‘ old-fashioned,’ and to flowering reeds, — 
my mind delightful), I could © How the rod bends,—and, hail oh 
plainly see, did not at ail noble trout !” 
understand him, nor did I. It I warmly applauded the 
is true that I was by far too poem, which consisted of three 
much engaged with a huge stanzas. A man of the other 
slice of veal and ham pie, and party said to his handsome 
then with brown bread and friend, he who had come to 
honeycomb which Mr Tupper borrow the corkscrew, “ Now, 
pressed on me. (He told me Robin, can your poetry beat 
among other things that bees that?” ‘“‘ No, indeed, Hard- 
had long taken possession of man,” said he, laughing, and, 
his ancient house, and I may turning to Mr Tupper, added, 
almost assert that he paid ‘Do you know, I had no idea 
more attention to me than to that your poems were like 
anyone else.) that.’ The popular poet smil- 
Suddenly, my friend of the ingly replied, ‘‘ Then you had 
Robin party, looking hard at better buy my complete works.” 
me, said, “How did you get Something was said about a 
here?’ The speaker was Pro- new edition in one volume, and 
fessor James Sully. Mr Tupper mentioned that he 
I told him that I was stay- had readers by the million. 
ing in the village of Shere not A little later he asked the old 
80 very far distant. lady of my acquaintance to 
Mr Tupper, overhearing me, repeat a poem of which he was 
said, “Then you must drive very fond. She agreed to do 
back with us, for I live near so, and we all sat down to- 
Shere—at Albury, in fact.” gether to hear it. Slowly and 
To my joy, someone then melodiously she (a poet herself, 
proposed that we should feed I gathered) recited these lines : 
the trout, and we all walked 


to the bank. Mr Tupper, ‘In beg Aas, course when leaves began 


noticing my alacrity to do so, And Autumn in her lap the store to 
began to talk to me about strew, 


‘ As ’mid wild scenes I chanced the 
fishing. He told me that he Celle Woe. 


had caught trout in some six Thro’ glens untrod and woods that 
or eight streams, and had frowned on high, 


Written a poem descriptive of Two sleeping Nymphs with wonder 


mute I ! 
the capture of a monster trout. ang Io! she’s gone! In robe of 


Lasked him to repeat it to me. dark-green hue, 
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*T was Echo from her sister Silence flew, 
For quick the hunter’s horn re- 
sounded to the sky ! 
In shade affrighted Silence melts away. 
Not so her sister—Hark ! for onward 
still 
With far heard step she takes her 
listening way, 
Bounding from rock to rock, and 
hill to hill. 
Ah, mark the merry maid in mockful 
play, 
With thousand mimic tones the 
laughing forest fill!” 


As her voice ceased a mur- 
mur of admiration went round. 
Someone said, “Ah, that is 
poetry.” 

Mr Robin said, “I believe I 
would give all I have written 
to be the author of that. Who 
can have written it?” 

“The late Sir Egerton 


Brydges did so at the age of 
twenty,” Mr Tupper replied ; 
“but you yourself, what have 


you written ? ” 

“Nothing worth the men- 
tion.” 

“Come, come, Robin, you 
are, unfortunately, too modest. 
Give us one of your lovely 
things,”’ said his friend Hard- 
man. 

But as he spoke, Robin, with 
a gesture which may have 
meant ‘they would not under- 
stand,’ rose and strolled away. 

Hardman, looking after him, 
and, as if he could no longer 
control himself, said to us all— 

“My friend’s real name is 
George Meredith.” 

I thought that Martin Tup- 
per had never before heard it : 
at all events the name seemed 
to make no impression on 
him. 

It was far otherwise with 
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me, who had read ‘Beauchamp’s 
Career’ (in a ‘remaindered’ 
copy of the edition in three 
volumes, then the only one). 


Some time later I chanced 
to relate this adventure to a 
friend—probably in more de- 
tail than it is here written. He 
immediately improvised the 
following lines, no doubt in- 
tending to parody some of 
Tupper’s own : 

‘¢ Mirrored clear in Silent Pool, 

Sage and poet, boy and fool. 

Who shall say when turned th’ page, 

Which was fool or boy or sage? 

But shout, sing, whisper, groan or 

mutter, 

Immortal shall be poet T'upper.” 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN 
VICTORIA. 


** Amo, amas, amat, amamus, 
amatis .. .”’ 

The verb amo was being 
conjugated round my class, 
but Davies Secundus, the boy 
who should have said aman, 
had left his seat on the form 
and was trying to catch a blue- 
bottle fly which was buzzing 
round old Bellamy’s bald pate. 

It was a critical moment, for 
old Bellamy, who had been 
lulled to sleep by the con- 
jugation of the verb mone, 
was almost certain to wake on 
the cessation of our voices. 

So, out of my turn, I said 
amant, 

And the next boy to mé 
followed with amabo. 

For the moment we were 
saved. 


But alas! Davies Secundus, 
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in making a futile swoop at the afforded by no other scholastic 
plue-bottle, struck old Bellamy establishment whatsoever or 
on the forehead. wheresoever. Barford we knew 
He started up, saw the boy to be very effective with par- 
running back to his seat, and, ents—especially of the feminine 
with a scarlet face, called, gender. A fine, tall, whiskered 
“Davies Secundus, stand on man, with his greyish hair 
the form.” parted in the middle and right 
We boys all loved old Bel- down the back of his caput 
lamy—usually styled ‘Bacchus’ to the nape of his neck, he 
by reason of his jolly face of a had an insinuating address and 
violet red hue, fringe of hair much finesse. For instance, 
and huge ‘corporation.’ There on Arditi explaining that his 
was, indeed, a very general kettle-drum practice for the 
feeling on the part of us boys orchestra of the Theatre Royal, 
that if anything should happen Covent Garden, had prevented 
to ‘Bacchus ’ the school would him from undertaking any 
‘go down.’ Colloquially it home-work, Barford contrived 
was called ‘ Barford’s,’ that to get a ticket for a box out of 
being the name of the head- him, or rather his father. He 
master, but ‘Bacchus,’ al- said, “ Arditi, the school is 
though only the master of the proud of you, its Orpheus, but 
lowest class, imparted a tone its headmaster would fain listen 
to the whole seminary, which to the notes of your lyre.” 
we regarded as being of im- This subtle approach to a gratis 
mense value to its standing. admission to the opera charmed 
The school was carried on in us all... But admitting that 
a handsome house at the corner ‘ Bacchus’ could not have risen 
of Cornwall Terrace, Regent’s to such a height of poesy in 
Park, adjoining Clarence Gate. any sentence framed by him, 
The house faced the park and we knew that he had forced 
looked over the ornamental his way into the gallery and 
water with its romantic green applauded Arditi’s performance 
islands, ducks and boats. on the kettle-drum so loudly 
Well, to see ‘Bacchus’ in that an attempt had been 
the playground, with an im- made to turn him out. One 
perious sweep of his mighty might as well have tried to 
arm, summon the pot-boy from remove ahippopotamus. ‘ Bac- 
the ‘pub’ across the street on chus’ simply sat, and through- 
which the playground backed, out the evening, whenever Ar- 
and order a quart in atankard, diti played his kettle-drum, he 
and subsequently to behold applauded as loudly as he 
him, after artistically blowing could. 
off the froth, imbibe its con- A great point about ‘ Bac- 
tents without removing the chus’ was that, although by 
vessel from his lips, was, we all nature a little choleric, he had 
felt, to. witness a spectacle a good heart. Did Barford, 
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who was fond of coming sud- 
denly into the classrooms, find 
a boy standing on the form, 
after saying, “ Little birds that 
can sing and won’t sing must 
be made to sing,” he would 
leave the room with the boy 
and cane him in the privacy 
of the library. But good- 
hearted ‘ Bacchus ’ would often 
frustrate Barford by bidding 
‘ the boy sit down as soon as the 
door opened. Then Barford 
would say, “I am glad, Mr 
Bellamy, to find all your little 
birds singing,” and the lesson 
‘would go on. 

Well, Davies, as he had been 
bid, got on to the form, but 
hardly was he there when the 
door opened and Barford strode 
in. We thought it was all up 
with little Llewellyn-Davies, 
but, much to our amazement, 
instead of talking about “little 
birds,” Barford said— 

“Mr Bellamy, I regret to 
have perforce to refer to a 
calamitous visitation which 
may be likened to one of the 
plagues of Egypt in days of 
old. I allude more particu- 
larly to the practised violation 
of the rights of property on the 
part of one of your boys. As 
the result of a watch that has 
been kept, dire suspicion has 
fallen on a particular boy, but, 
at present, he has the benefit 
of the doubt. To dissipate it, 
and to restore to the school its 
pristine health while leading 
to the exposure of the real 
culprit, whoever he may be, I 
shall require each boy in- 
Stantly to turn out the contents 
of his pockets, placing such 
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contents on the table before 
him. Boys, with Mr Bellamy’s 
permission, act accordingly! 
Turn out your pockets ! ” 

Long before the speech was 
over, Davies, catching the eye 
of ‘Bacchus,’ had sat down. 
And he was the first of any of 
us to get anything out of his 
pockets. 

The table, I must tell you, 
ran almost the length of the 
room, and we boys sat on 
forms at each side of it. Davies 
successively placed on it a 
large snail, a piece of cheese, 
@ bacon rind and an ivory 
image of some kind, as also 
several marbles. 

I produced ‘The Scalp- 
Hunters’ (by Captain Mayne- 
Reid), a green frog from Bordi- 
ghera (deceased), a magnet with 
a box of filings and some 
string. 

It was remarkable how much 
live-stock the boys had. I 
counted three guinea pigs, 
five white mice (one piebald), 
and saw, also, a collection of 
worms, another of wood-lice, 
and so forth. 

Almost everything one could 
think of soon lay spread on the 
table, but of money there was 
little—in fact a few pence 
only. 

Barford advanced down the 
room eyeing the objects upon 
the table. When he came Op- 
posite me he said, “I am re- 
joiced, Garnett, to observe that 
you are addicted to study, 
carrying, as did Magliabecchi, 
a book with you wheresoever 
you go, but defunct frogs should 
be accorded a decent burial 
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and not conveyed about in 
pockets.” 

When he came opposite a 
poy named Bagram (a native 
of Armenia), he said, “ Bag- 
ram, where did you get that 
large piece of cake ? ” 

Bagram, colouring as much 
as his yellowish skin allowed, 
mumblingly said— 

“From Garnett, sir.” 

“Ts that the case, Gar- 
nett?’ Barford asked me. 

“T bring it for Bagram,” I 
replied. 

“Bring it for Bagram, do 
you say ? And why so; what 
is your reason for so doing ? ” 

“T have cake for lunch given 
me at home, sir, and I don’t 
want it, so I give it to Bagram.”’ 

“On what plea on the part 
of Bagram do you pursue this 
obnoxious practice ? ”’ 

“ Sir a 9 

“Has Bagram asked for 
cake ? ” 

“I have done it for a long 
time, sir.” 

- “And when do you give it 
to Bagram ? ” 

“I don’t exactly give it, 
sir, but I asked him to take 
it out of my satchel in the play- 
toom, and he always does.” 

“Always does! Don’t you 
know that he is a boarder, and, 
that being so, is properly, 
indeed most liberally, fed and 
nourished ? ”’ 

“Yes, sir, but he likes cake.”’ 

“And you don’t! You live 
o mental pabulum, to all 
appearance.” 

“ Sir ? ” 

At this moment the door 
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advancing to Barford, said, 
“Sir, the Queen has sent an 
outrider to say that her 
Majesty wishes to see all the 
boys outside the park railings in 
a@ quarter of an hour’s time!” 

Had a thunderbolt fallen, it 
could hardly have produced a 
greater impression on Barford. 

“Her Majesty the Queen!” 
he gasped. 

“Yes, sir. The Queen is 
driving round the park and 
wishes to see all the boys 
together.” 

Do not, pray, ask me to 
relate what next followed. I 
remember seeing ‘ Bacchus’ 
holding @ small boy’s head 
under water in a basin in the 
lavatory, and I saw other boys 
being scrubbed and brushed by 
other masters. 

At ‘Barford’s’ there were 
about one hundred and fifty 
of us, of whom perhaps forty 
were called ‘boarders.’ The 
‘day boys’ were chiefly drawn 
from the houses in the terraces 
round Regent’s Park. And 
@ very miscellaneous lot must 
their inhabitants have been. 
Speaking very generally, they 
included doctors, lawyers, 
clergymen, professors, authors, 
actors, musicians. Among the 
more prominent boys were 
Boucicault, Burkitt, Bellew, 
the Bucalossis, Arditi, Maggi, 
Henslow, the Frails, Sothern, 
Dudgeon, Fenwick and William- 
son. 

Fifteen minutes is rather a 
short time within which to 
make one hundred and fifty 
boys fit to be seen by their 
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sovereign, and I greatly fear 
that not all of us were out- 
wardly deserving of that hon- 
our as we filed out of the play- 
ground to stand in a line in 
the road fronting the park 
railings. We had hardly done 
so when an outrider trotted 
briskly up to say that the 
Queen was coming directly. 

I fancy that something un- 
looked for must have detained 
her Majesty, for what seemed 
to me a longish wait followed. 
Of course, rumours went round 
of an accident. Her Majesty’s 
adventure opposite the Fox 
Inn on the steepest part of 
West Hill, Highgate, when her 
frightened pair of horses ran 
away, to be pulled up by the 
landlord of the hostelry, who 
dashed out for the purpose, 
was recalled by some among us. 

Then another outrider can- 
tered up. 

We were now ordered to take 
our hats off. 

Looking along the line of 
boys I saw approaching its 
extremity an open carriage (I 
cannot remember whether it 
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had two or four horses) coming ; 


at apparently a slow walk. | 
There was much | 


ing pace. 
cheering. 4 

My heart beat violently, and ” 
I felt a novel sensation in my | 
throat. : 

The boy next me on my left 7 
said— 

*“* Old Bellamy says that after © 
Queen Elizabeth she’s the best © 
we've ever had.” 

And the boy on my right 7 
said— 3 

*“'We may have to fight for ” 
her some day.”’ 

The carriage drew nearer, | 
and at last it very slowly | 
passed as we—one hundred | 
and fifty of us—stood in line | 
near the centre of the road. 4 

It was the Queen all right, © 
and I thought that the artist % 
who had depicted her Majesty | 
on the coins of her realm had © 
done wonderfully well. The | 
Queen, though she had a somes ~ 
what high colour, had dignity © 
combined with grace—an ex | 
pression of great kindness also. © 
She smiled on me. Then she - 
was gone. ] 


(To be continued.) 
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